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iMiriKiiis of lliw ill onkr to koop it ahr4‘ii4 witli * 

iiiimIctii diiiaiveries. In tin* ^eooiiJ oclitiim aoiiie BWtj 
piijroi !i#J ki 1m? more or k*s?i rt‘e;yit, in a>ii^e*f|ijetiee of tlic 
fi|ifMiin3ire of the lk»A?rcm jwr in IHPL Many 
iitmll <*!iaii;res liave lMK.?n made Hineo theOi and tliis year 1 
liiii’c tliftiijflii ii wcl! to TO?oustnrt tht‘ whole of Chapter II,« ' 
whir.li with iim ori^ohift of tlie CJreek iiaticmiility* 

Arcli{t'<ilii^o‘r‘4il cvideiioc? on the prehist-orio clayg of the 
Aogmti laiidft lias l«it nemmnkting m fmt of late, that ^ 
itlio .iiiHliori rc^jiiirec! rexiiion* 'The oxeaviiiionii of 

Mr. A. J. E vium in Crete were cunngh by tlwmae!v<^ to 
ra«(»e tlie ititriHlurtion of m*verai tnsw pamgmphs. 1 o|ya 
to !ii« ronrb!#)* and tliatof the Skwiety for Ilefiettk Stndi<», * 
iIh! pertni«i<m to in«ert tlirec drawings, giving sjsjolmeiis 
of the archaic; Crclan iuscriptiona wliich have formed not 
the least importaut {nirt of his wonderful finds at Coosaas. 

I luive also iniMie appreckble chaagm in my narmtives of 
some of the l>^tl«i of the fifth century B.C., mainly in coii- 
scxfuencc of residing the very interesting memograplM of 
Mr. fJnuidy, to wiiom I mwt cxpreffllny gratitude. 

It will be noted that in this new edition I "hare inserted 
Kime scorw of illustrations. I had at'first pro]x>sis2 to 
tm for them the “half-tone” process j but the results, 



ia the e,» cif «iiiis, Mil afil* ►c'C-rii ry„^ 

^ Oil jm'pai^d ppr «i€}i sitv- iiit, .n 

; but wlit^n prifit4«l cm |!h! iwp'-r 

for Ihc: biterpit» ftf llie ili^yv firiwut \vr\ dill^r* ni 

liiiln iMkr thmi a lilarr*^4 ui 

tiripiitl f }ia?<% tlicrefiiit:* bj llie i'4 rm [•d.'Iv. 

liiliertt pamj^i ilm m*cMxH>lcickp m4 hw wlni !i 

illiiitrsite ibis cNiitiatL Tilt nmiilu it- iii U} 
efpi,taaliy amoai? ilie eoiiii* m'liidi form tli<' hp^'if <4 
ilie mliactioo. I tiii iiMit444?cl U} Mr. 4 h}iii Miirnij fiir lri'*i 
ltatlaes« ia iiit U'l nm* nti,m\vmm irf 

ttikis froitt Hir Willium Haiitli’i u! iiiifj 

E-omaii Iliograplij and ^k*ogriiplij* 

A word of tbanki onist k* gittri u iiiuiiy 

known to ilio niiilion mmt f«-tniirig<‘rf to lorn. - 
have writka to make ami to po'ni ^srif r-rriip 

in tk prevbm Hllimm. Mo5«i of tlmn will noUt llioi llifdr 
ficlfk-c !ii« tiikeii inln foinnirtniion, {iml all i-iH 

ttiKieiiliiwl llitt it wm iliily tp|wiiil«L • 
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Cl! AFTER I, 


Tin; niiEErE. 

# 

\\ iii':!» w/f- f nii fir^t liifimitli tEcf of auii^iuity liio mrft 

wli-('i f'»llr<l IlmitH'lvoK lit u'f* folM‘Vviii|* ilio aiick'iitr 

Ik'inaiiKi kii(/)W h-r in-r a»* fin*l thow <hv«i*llmg iii 

lkf» fi'giMii <if till* iU-katj Thai tliff iniiM rii 

fofsf^ ff' I w.'ii^unA Hjf<* ihal larol Am» mr iiniy 

#tirfiiiw’>, Itiit » i-ruvi^ , 

i* ;i grcU lit r4iri:^» '^\hk'b tuolf-r iiiaiiV furiiii 

lio* n| i\,v lUlkaii f’MUL^ula. Sfartirif? foTri ibc^ ,A1|W| 

ii l'^*« fo'L* ti* rtli l<* iwNith# fc»niiii!g ib<» iH'lmiTit liiA 

«*tffriiiiti wl'it’h f5M« wrfei 3!4t*» !b»» AAmitk, arnl UifW? wliirb r«ii 
iiorlli-fiw-l v*r In M‘f4i ilo- lkiinil»^'or ilnr Aogi'fiiL tlii« 

^fmi iiiftiifi ifio H'IiiIm riiira;i‘t huk k si raiip? rall<''4 Fkiilti^, From 
tiM" EfOiiVl wjmifo ffa<i wbkii liTriiJ* th** Tiilk tbo |<’ikli«4f% 

llib riirtp.f «’4 mi inn* ilw iii4 

wslli lf% 4u4 »I« nmr.ffk forri^i* n pfrwit mminidnam 

fimKp iiii|» lor iiiom iban iwo loimlmi ami iftf milfi fmm iti 

I«ip4'* mA i4ftidor*g ili<» sl4riy*dxiii of klllinkwitii 

It ift llsif 1^^1144)111 ittinimm ti the lltikan Fcntifiiiik wlskli lia« 

* 

iLr raTliel^t 4am-ii of ibe Imiits of tlit Ildkiae 

TirT. fik4if» rcittW tbe Cimek cI«jii tliM lie was this fml* 

<4 til*'! lamE tTi» cliiM tlie «lf* lift cities wcfre 
Itiilf <* 1 $ evi'Tj hhjm (turn CS»«1 to Oikhls, bal fw all lafiils 
rlih »lnitiger iiml s iBmliitsInlii^a liweariotw 

f.ftkl oil t foTiifwd iiiivfii or i ilrl|a ei cc^lkiiil (mm 
imrlrT 

Tli^? Iltflleiiir fciiiii*uk--l4w# »Af » iiamt the seiilliem 
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jectian «f the Bdlkts regfciB— ta not Is i* <« 

•)a«ar 8<»*l*n<l i# •iae,* imi<] m»y l» s'ptly (?,i,«ti}m(!'w} i.-< th»4 

, comitfy is tiany otliPT <,M4.tij, 

Both »ra «!niife!y satrowwdW by the »m ; l«uli a 

wildly i!Tt>fmkr coMt-liue, wmimI wiUj fay* »b,| j 

bi.th nre frinssJ bf a wM«ii«<M4toR chain of kkwb gftm ^,,4 
niusiTj Iwth «>wn a «eil iM mur-tmik f<ir tlw Ri'caiter !%« <4 jsl 
$w[mi ; aod above all, both ms i»wij|[«i»*i»wU i»* 

Of®cw, m te SosOana, It it aiem^ ti!8p«ill»k! to f-d t>u *4 «« 
of the hillaj ao apot to the whole 1 m»4 k more il!a% 
from » 0 TO G^idmye range. thiw pkiw of any mm wlikJi 
it a>niaii(« dto not logetUer fi»mi one-iisih vf it,« 

^ be rao-untaltse of Of^soe^ ibeit, give the lend sti js|nTsa! €b8U'.icl<f’f. 
They are not remarkable for their gf<!at hrigia— rijyntjrti#, ihc 
maoreftk loftiort wimiaik falb *htwt <if kn tbuiMad |«.i— i«t 
mowwaiiM. ^ peculiarly w)W, raggwl, ao<l liarTro. Hie aharp 
bare limeshMio and ridgi* atand out with asjiprkii,;; diotiw-i- 
n«ra in the Iwight dry’ atmwpbere «.f tbeSimlli. 'I hw wimmiU 
do not reach Uie region of p-erpetUHi »n<nv, ni*r are their oulllim 
^iflcm^d by {oHvU: ail is dMr<iii asjd Imiil M'tmtvftr, tkm 
la ao much sheer cliff arel isnjuMweihie raviijc in iheir almclliie 
that they Constitute tnucii more effeciive barrier* iwlewil ttlte'l' 
and valley than might he inferred from their mm heigtjl, wldqh 
smartly rangns between three thouaMid «nd •««« throtwratl htH 

* ****** **^^‘*'**'* *« ««b« ara few 

and diffiottit, winding at the bnttom of bwlilng t««« or 

predpitotts gtapa to thek tortuomi ootum M«« «dt tribe wm 
kell^protected |ro« it* ndfbbwra; the point* at which St «wl4 W 
a^M Were weU known, and wuM in iw»t cataa be oli«|,ruew«J 
with ia«e, aud fimiiy held ^ a Imodful of iw4«i« tnon, fkewc* 
V.A, fmnred by Mikafe ft» tl» horn a amall IfAra-ndeat ««»' 
siwidtiet. 

t?,e ifavt ^uwnetorMo IWtora a tha Gwek it 

n.«r cb.. ne e.mpWtr. Them 1* «, pnewS «y*teto « «4» !« 

Mtek fMjr*e:.scaaet}m« ^ iwaiiri ta of tt® dl* .toning toak 

I pno, uMa , ' ' «™«*% ow w« 

Sliilllillilli W 



Mmmtmm Mimrs* j 

A IsicIlMif, of lli« ilvargiog mim d a 

tiinWfrf tlie W5m|>lkt%l of a i wab, Baiigw Iiito 

»baff% «t r%ljt jiKgia to tbiwi«I?o% or dltiiit fcto immllel cl'iA!n«, ^ 

lo «g«ii ; ImM ri%©S| whoM hofglil iirominc# t 

ifickkoly ellC 

lorn opi?ft hf mm® of oMiirOs sumler ap|«in?ytlj 

©onfjiHiTa^ IIh<% of At m® fmiafc m iiplauil tallay w Ilii In 

mm \4 tlic liillij %vltli ao Batoml outkl for its watotji; at 
nn arm li lit# eoraes erecting tip a tortiiuiiH f;Mi for 

rll4,^ ii© of lb® mouBtoini* Etwythlng m pre^4mt exempt 

oiilff, and regularitj. 

AlffkfMgh tlie t^iimmite of fli« moiialaltis of Gteec© arc? iiivaiklilf 
law and blesk* tlieir «piir« and sli>}«i wer® ia anckiifc days Bid 
ciilirely di'wlitttt® of {urmtirmin* In Xortliera Oreece cxtiniirh'i 
of ^|^h, End pin® wtm to \m fi.)urni on the fides of 

Pilioii iiiil Farnamii?, ami, in tijo 'F€lu|MjBnmi«i Arcmlitt ivan 
riiiiiwisf.nl Cor iifc w Ickspre^lliig emk-gfovo^. Bill on l!w wlicdci th© 
hml WA.% th4 alwindaiiti}* ; U liml no iiiilrwlileii 

fif tanglod mnK-Milaod i^uclt ficimd thm primili¥<! Ikiiiij- 
ihrm i4 i leririany or Engtand— It# wildnii^i wasslwaj* the wildiiw 
t€ tlwi cllfF, aatl not of tb® foimt* ^ 

Tim elidracliT of tl*® iiKmntEini of e wmnlrf dfetoriolnes fliAi of 
i|4 rif ew. (kiltie slo|»» and wl4© pkini prc4iie# bwd mirigabk 
strcftWi ; m~k$ wi rAtinet kml y^tnwriei 

torr«nt«» lit® eritiri« d ili® riwi of i« mi ^fi**** 

Aciei, iw! their to tli® ff-ofii ll^ Bills rfipy, liill 

ti#i mil of ilwitti »tt li«r a kmt. lint if InmimUt of am thtf mu 
mi <€ al«kiff| iwollea witli ttit wtettr iMy 

iMmiiae 4kii|«r«w wkkh »wmp ftwiy all iliti, 
llflr to lilt md »pmd immmtimi ihrdmgli il» 

ctlilmtei liii^l miong Mwm mMm* Tk$ Gmlm repf»«fitCH! 
tim imk of ilfir rif«t tt mliti. #ii^^ w!& tlia Wf cif a bill mul 
tii liiwl of A mEii ; tl® la^tai ^ iiffiemll to — iBe igare 

Ccttilittti tlii li«llofi| rusk i^'l^fe^trMgtli of tlio aefemi vltli 
llial titoftftt Immm tm mlm^M whlcb e stream In ioo4l 

Ifepltiu F-oar or Mm in pwess a coum d mm^ 

mi l»ar a coiiildwMa tnlnmt otowalef to tlio sc^i ihrciiigli, 
fli of i» fw* of th^m wm ih^ Ac'k45(i% tlio 
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klngof Or«-knwa<«r*,whkIili«irri«J<if iW. « 

Ihmugh ibe gtatasy g«rjr<!* tX Ef^ra* «n<! noii fn.i, .ji 

•nlwure course ofpoMj^' Ihc tHonfh of tbc ^.‘.(riritjiwo I'luH. N.ai.rt 
kit more. famotM were I’twcua, which <inim 1 hfitmtly, ih,.^ r.Tic g.', at 
(.•Mxian [’jniii; atxl Al}>h<*iu«,tbc sole rivrr wlikii iwfcciK'i* iti 0^'H'u ,• 
il» wjy- oii( of the mounlaw hsrricr* of ArmJi*. ui4 jmchljt!; r>',l 
hbiiiit Sea. The otlmr itmnwof Grwr, thoujih toin.oa ertwisU 
in etcry, are iilifc better than winter hsTBiils; liw mt hdt ni ilm 
yew ibey rush UimitUMotMly down to the »»; U>t theothwbtf 
a-tey riiowa luwrow thread t.4 water hwly wnsswiifliS a diSinof 
• isolated pool#, or even niiririk away alhigctlirr am! <Hj.apj<f.rtr,, Tb,. 
bed ofa dri«i!-u]» river ha* »hvay* Wti during lis'' tiK-Mh* 

the roost obviona, and often the only, n'«.! tor the <!rec,k wttyl»ni. 

The lak<«»f tlreeca are almost M'iih.oii <-x(ej-tii,’>!i tie r»*»U(( <,>( 
the aecumulatitm of water in upland vaileys any natural 

aisittifcMor exit for drainag;**. Ti>e Lake of ratol'otia in Kj4nia 
®**®**' that of CopaVsiij Jtomtia., and that i.| Siyiiiplialin' in 
Arctniia, are all fair example* of tiii*. Tbore wi.^dd'l** ri'i iituit 
to the incicftsc of their extent w-rre it not f..r the esiMctice ,.f 
a phetiompiion con.muu in ai! lijm.'.ionc < oumths. 'Hie w«i<*r, 

^ unable to fin.i it* way al..vc ground, pim-.-a n*, if » mibton-anrai* 
Hmnaage, a “ awallow," whi. h the (Irrxks <-aiW or 

atai reapjwrs in musc h.wer valley. If the « mvallow •’ k fbokrtl* 
the lake inwea*M sro! ioiiridatM the whole v«!!ev |( it’ iI 

»}.«,, r,f ,v«,er mav .by up 
entirely llnf^aneient fci«j|a of Otth«i»ere,* tun,:.! the kree'khn 
t^fa toto g^y meadow, hycuuins a ,, 

» *■*'»' «r«.Iiir;e* of however 

ekiked the «ite,and reproduced a bn*! cxjy.„«.o( ,„a;^h wlmll 

«ito till iWs 

f«>y he «“«“* anna of ,bc ru« up |„te ih* 

tJn'f i- ! .f o ^1^ *«»**b^* ftom the watw. Tlw, CVituSdat, 

ihl: , “"r 1 

r'-'o- ™ 

»* »«. ,l«l f»ly J 



^ CUfmk 0/ Grmi, * g 

lic'f ?I!i 4 pilfii |if04iic« llie. iiirprkiiig result tliai C»r£"..v«* 
hm AK fiw«j iriil<^ of »a«>ait m Himifi tlioiigli 

^>«|ir"ifiei{i! irem oiili' oiH’4i*nlh of ikii of tlie llxniaii IVniitfiila, ^ 
dln^n liifHl i4 iiiotmtam awl feliore^ |¥?g«i»fs a mcnp 

tlmti itiiglil ImTe from licr Bdiillieni 

Tut gr<*ater |mrt ot %\m ^arfae© k iipltiml, 
misere flie lomt m appreeiablj roc^lcTatcx! Ifj 

I lie Mt^recsTcfi tli© |MiW‘!raUa ulmoKt everj* 

t(\ aM'4 arj4 refrc^hh, Ho It mmm to tliiit 
for further Foiitli than Naple*?, him n cliiimte m 

WArfif?r than that <»f f.oinhaniy t and ihnt ilio j^nutherimioHi 
plains cif Mmiiiiii arcf tli© ? nly part of the cyiintry where aiiyiliiiif!: 
tifim mtli iti^ W“inht r* *| deal at h m c an lx f< win!. 1’he tern i^^ratiire 

of (imvn WAS pfohahly even inihler in ancient days than now, for 
tin? Imn*! of riian has clean-d away the forest tracts wiiicli once 
tlic rainfall ami k»ui| the lam! from drcaighl, Tim 
Ctrerl held that tin; escdhmcc of hiis climate %\mit €Oiii|iiUi«leii 
fur the rielimHs of which w.'ts doni*.^! to hi'i hy nature, 

Mid fxiiilt'd on! Ihdias as owning: the happy moan licdwwi the cold 
id the Xnfth am! the heat of the Hnith. 

tiKiy k* divid«ial iriio thitM’ main |•nlfts,allcll si*pamt,«l fmiii 
llif ollmrft h? an isihiwm. Tlie first includes Thmaly iiiwi Idpinw, 
ftw? laiids mliich lie Ixtwoeii the northeni iMUimlary 
of lilt country, ami the Malimn ami Amhrachm gnifn divSaktiwof 
.«4'W0 lamkhwh^l shorts of wiUor which rut iiiio ll|c ' * # • 

iviiiitfuilil il the Ihirfy-nliitb of ktitude, ami retliic# li« 

liri»4lli Ui ikty-fife mihx* 

1\i lli« Miilh of tl'iaim ifileii Grm» oiii again Inki lift 

inlilclki regiiiii, iliti di^irkt to wditcii tlie hU g«>gr«|>lier» 
iiiiiw laslrletwl th® iiaiii® of “ op|K«lfig It alike to 

Ptd’Ofctiiieiiii ami to thi Norttitm k»cls. Tlik Inwl eotitriiiift tins 
trios of Ammmhf Actolia, IM*i% Lociia, Ftmds, llt>eotia^ 
Altica, iiTid llopm , ^ 

Lasilj# Iwyoinl tlii Isllitttiii ©f Corlnik lies tlio diR^-miiecto:! 
ftiw« of Felopoiintims, % mMintainoni fx'ialnsiik ildy jHineti to 
ftiitral €mem hy a km^-lying a|>il of kii|| ilirfe miks and ii half 

ICfWl*. 

Ilie fiorttefi Hilrcl of Qtmm h difidoil Into two w'kkly Tm* 
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fcimikr h«!m by the wigBof nti^,,*. \v«i«-sn5 n-* I;; vn^ 

*»jtM. " »w^S»iP.f M OhhI', f..f ih, if.i.rii.,' 

i!aot« wwts *ll»»n In raw Wi! larijrunjji*, Ot->'(uh </ rijn 
(sitifM* nf time tlipy l»w>k njwi ijsetjixpjrf?* a i»rri!»b «f ,- 

Cttitiire riviiimtwn. It k >4 » wmU r <4 m«r.u-r, 

jailrt-e, *ome ninnini; pnmUM with tmw at 

to n, eewdinj? m Oms «pwri «r tite gmt ntig-e n-irile ' {.^ 

west. ^1'he twrtlisrai fc»lf it* «**t i« lAmr cliff, vtluw th» 

tmmm MwnWn* ran cl«e by «»« mmk ; mmt% 
ehow k tee* lmp«ctl«We, «4 4hmt « nsr^.w *t,,| «,« 

tr twnfw hwlKwri. Kpinw wm<WM f^lnwn »br..e 
lr»bw~ibo t-haoMianj., Tl»«*|«T4kft!^ im4 11» k»,. 

k: .T'S. “fj."'?'! •""" >'"i' <« 


til# 


L ' ’Tmtm .,...„*fc,„ 


Ic 1 - ■'/ 

iliisi 


9 4m€sm4f* y 

IVml fr ***“ «rf TheMaiy inu, (},* A«pa« 

< mi- fmim a ^icturw<,«c d«8le to miles and a half long, htri,.rl 
1 fo.iy ttn.l hy mmjwt-like walk of Rrej' Ilmwif,*,,’ 

^ for It tmmwm ilit dmiwige &l th# whole lliwiilferi 

>k„, .So«,hwan! fmm 0«, the Magnesian hills run har Z “ 
ruing a peak in the' wdl-woodc^ pln atl 

*Sw to promontory of Sepias. A chain of »Lil 

Thessaly h bounded by Othry»-« the Brow ” as its 

cha n dtw* m f i.e north. It approaches to within two miles of the 
s^hern ,.int .,1 the M.agncd.an range, and is then hi by a 

^«t of water lies along the avestorn base .,f lVli„ii, and reaches far 

H?, w f f r*"' , 'y’'r «««» >ho west of 

»1m gulf formed the disirici of I'hihioiif, one of the 

twliesl »«k of (toian lifr. the home of frclkn, the 
layfbica! founder of the Hellenic name, and Achilles, llm hero of* 
the war of lr,iy. U k separate! from the ThpMaliari plain by a 
uriiwr range ,,f idlk,. ,JmoHgh which the Eni,»u» alone fln.ls'ik 
wy norfhward to join the IVneuaj the other streami of Fhti.kHis* 
*«K ilw Pa*M««ii (Julf. ♦ 

‘m f""”” « »t‘i® ww 

If* fertile «lop«i »ad green watomtsidewa were staddsd by 

?W.T!-T ®“* history. 

Shr« ptadaurta menaon m mm> ImportMit thin their ndgh- 

iS »*»• Ptara ! Pheme, which 
! ««t the to of the htlk which mpimtt, Thessaly trom Phthifitis 

fu ’ largest town of all, which 

STXit i”™" ™” " "• *»»« « 

,^«ieii«ly was ey«» more oslehmtoi forL pastures than its wm. 

'/ • Narthaelw «aa ^^taoan. 
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UcMa Ihe irhkA $ei In it« » ■»•»:'(( Ijijj'.'ii' 

r«t«)iw!; Iwt Mill mi'ifie m ««re it« b**?***, wiiKli m'MTiifi !,!■ 
»thc toji« 'IVwdlkft w»!ry, tb# (»ftf mKr I -r..- ,4 

fawswnw tbai Grm* «hjM put On- twhl Thi-^mU- ,!«-»*» I; 
to whkii Ow MWHlry i* Kobjwct i«i i!,,, j,*i„jii,. „f •,(» jt'to j.” 

Aft«f the wiou-r ilfcmii U^. IVm-oi <«,!«.» t%vx ..g 
tl«! r4iof«ii f4i.tMma«b, »n4 » tv 

»iul«. (iftm iti«!f in tl« lw!*»4 W-w iht- M ♦*»»., ‘ \vj,n. 
tirf mins hwc ttvvA, Uie flw! «hri»ik» t^-k mi.- «!,<• i«„ .',,.,.^1 
lK»!t..ws (g" ibe |ilam.snd foraw (be kk« ,4 
whkb smiualiy 4i>cm« til! tbify *« a..*.,, „i muM 

by (he next Siiiin<kU<». 

8 dHlh ofOlhfrs, we r»nae t« unaw.f jjrfsn « 

the kad* which lie bet«wi the Mdian xml AihIwm.m ,j„H* (}« 

BwU), and UioK of At^na and Corinth l<» the mmlh. 

After adding rfOthryscartwan!. tbcRtwit magef i^ius k»«i 
the cenipamUxely aiinjje character »hkh it hai n|. i«. <l,»i 
fawerroil. It no longer ooniinncsa Mitglc ebat*. but lavislte »i. lot,, 
a Htmntity of diverging ridgea A 
k the cellin' fn'm wbkb (bm aj«„» *ur,, -y., , 3 ,^ 

m A«aoU». **' ***'!* ‘■'*’* **■” ’•kjKc omnplexitiffl, fwn tte. 

, . ® dt*<’w« Ki im (n>m «l,e high, 

way* of citUixatkm that it* inhaWtante alwsj, ,^^,.,4 

three htindwd ym* Wdnd the ^ ,bc ( 1 ,.^ rac« in Umit 
.*i»velop»«t. At kte a» ,1^ Tmian war* thm, wc« si,l| 
trika who !i#«d «itiw!y by r«}dftc, alway* »*«»i mnwJ, at*,! 

rlw of which we ^ve before apokc-divklm An., Ik fhw .1^, 

tkttla, another hl^lttd mntry, kit «» i«, wiW ai.d nr»ute 
than ita ^ghkwr. Ik oeawt jirmat* nmar Uv«i* 
i> ' t tirl.-h,. Ibe tmt Onif of Ambnrk, a »«»,' 

t.-.t ur.t.hc the ragasHoatt Golf of Thosaaly. it i« tppr,mbmi bv a 

4k f s PW.E0I II# pmwmixty t4 

Actiom, then || hr«iAw nnt iw4 nts* fokad r,«. teeatv tniJw 
tow«n A^nm a«l M it* end ky A»e. iS JitTg 

^ I-™..'-.; •>„ 
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mti id lilt ioiitJifm»«i miigk of ihmr laiwi Th<! of 
Afmr»ftf,<Sa li With bkii<l«‘^ils^ ti ll* Miillicri mdi ihi^ 

%m gr^lwllj Iwig by ill# iW34-tkti 

Ilf ll|i? mliicli briiigf dmi'U tmi i|miillli« «€ silt from \u 

tif»f*er «ii4 kiil4« iip iiktwls ©pfioslte its trsoitilli. Fiirilicr 

<ml l<i «*» Ik ImimM, lilitoi, AUti C«|sbalkiii% »§ wmtM 
fjf a iiibtaergml rtwimtoio ckthi* 
tlfOW‘ *Hlit Wliite kisml/" «, Irsct of groy linioRloiife elilkj 

lim £$um iiiiil<^l hf t to ilm Aearnni-riaii fjiaiiilati«l| but a 

ctfijJ mi file ri6<!k liirne^l it from a piiiiiwila into an ifliiittl. 

IIImiiiii a narriw h only famous m tli© 

lioia* oC llie fiinch-'ivaiidmrig tk|iliallfrik» llio liirgest 

gi Ilm tlim* Islamb, faa^s tim tn*mtls of the Oalf of C/orhilh ; it 
m*ii« Imwid eiMingh Ui csorit.iilii four ciiiei, ait4 posi^etiMHl wunc ferlib 
fmlclif* 1)11 its Oimi. 

Tile inouiiiaifi mtigi-M ’ivhich niii raRtft^anl from 1V|»lirc*f^tus art* 
actiiewliiit kmii rlitofk in tlirir ^^nknlr€ than those wlilcli go 
toWAnk Aetolia nml the Two inaiii cluiins rnn k «lb- 

liiig«)s**lk'HL 1’lie first m by tkta ami tlie lieiglits mbkli 

ixitilinno ll* Tliene mounlaiiii run vkm n* the dnm of llie Maiian 
Cliilf ftii4 tiro Htmits id EuU..»ea. CVti forum the weskrii |«ri of tlie ^ 
rtigp, iiol cmimm the highest imk^. In the mnly s|mCT left 
itn clorlleUies ami tlm op|w:mite <| 

Cltliryi lira til© filky r»f tin H|K?rcliitius, along whim 
tipfier efiuimi 4lf|;t4l the A©riiinf% while flic* Malians «rw|m*4 Mkf 
al lt?i rmmtin hhtelw’trd of Mi^k flic cliffs of 
Motiiii a shemhief id mtm right tkwii I# the 

wmf'% migt, mi iimt itiore only nmm for a liliigk %v8,g|^m to 
ini* III tli« r<ia*l wliidi lies Iwtwwa the s«a and llie #ferlitngiiig 
mh$, Tliii ifiw the ealiiiliMtliig mmi of ilia deik 
iiloiig the €»il known m Ike Past of lliermopyw. 
mil k faiiMMS for nil lime m the ifcifc wlilcli LeonitlM iirni hm 
Bpriaiii hfhi for m long nplnit llie ©Terwlielming Ironts of Fer^hn 
Afkr Tlifniio|iyke» tim tnonntetei wliro a few miles from the 
coaiil; they are now no hmpr known as Oet% hut ?«ar iIk* tiam« 
fir«t of CJfifmiai then of 'Ptoiim, ihtti Mrlsapiiim. After liw 
k4ghb lh«f ««k 4own to Inslgnififfttsw op|w«it€ to 
^aleii atiil llie narrown oCuIbi Emripin, The laf«l l»tw©eii iliis 
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iwifttiiH mnpi tk^ ^1^1 WM W4 ly 1*1 w 

kii^»wi iic^^if»ai m WfpmmmlMm^ frui^? t'lv^ ir*^vu,f^ 
n x#crte. i^nttoli miw wkk^k ih^‘-^ 4mlU mmfHlw.m m 

<‘lptiiilkfi, fnm tlii waw c€ ibtir «^lilff 11i« »|tit||||) #rii? 

i?|^i!l«i w«,f iiw¥« fr^tn ili* 

Ctellis l^'^j'^riaws #li# II Mf%hm III© mMtth m Iki dpmm vi 
llie C%i!itl*ki'0'iiE 

Ptraliel m lit wtel« teOitAind lin Arnt^hm li« iha 

filliar i^iwl «if l^iliml Clitw.. TIij| k tl# •‘liAfl 

&i wlkli mi Gikmrm ar© lit ell#! 

^ - Iliilf, ll riiiit iJtfif lie #Ik« ll# ihtintMm Ckilf, ♦likli* 

< ’ litwfW, il itwr m} ck^lf m itm to th^ Unit li' 

• Mitl'k Bf fii# lilt mmi hm$h% in il»k m Fitf'* 

. li»i«iii a great fiiii#ii^ rlting to dg ll 

wl<!iie Biittw im mi m ft«rf iilii*ifi«l tfiilt 

Ilf iiis|i?»»Mt Imnier \wtmmm WkmA^ fi» !«»4 t*t it* «wf^ 

|J;f';:,'li»! Oftllta tint oumiirj wliicfe turn Ito 

ll?' it«2«iiai I# lit it«3Pt Miml |«il III III# 

^itif ^>111 llj iiiwiniil li hf kr I If iii4««t llml till t« 
If;# *^*^®‘®^****'** iitoitidl iti ll» wk:4t f »l» m ll tkm 

llitl Ii« bilwtiiii fkmmlf iticl Afai»ll% ilni mmiik «l 
tiiil lJ»«itili«ni leiflil# trf llilim. fii 
lli« m»m» d %y mmhmm fm$ d f^rrii^i hf ili« «# 

||'‘V;|fe# gmi twk d lit wiki Ifei Clfwkt m 

* tr.t Mm d ^ wlA mmVi Th$ ^mmltf d lit# 

phm piliwcl imtoi mm, m^mg If hmilm 

' t^iki mi wiii a mmd. P^ffe to tm. 11#^ %imU ilw pw 

f. d aki ii«t mm, ir tto i^ii to«|i# 

I 'll# »*i In Mm 

||; ^ fr^i fm»m$ At, Mk mm mlwiifi lii il#f t|^ 

l/ipltt tato tli« Wflit m nail r«iffftf| 

itolkai wii^ i« ll# 0$mm 

WlWto*itolllSr to ikf^ «rf to 


iit# 

PS^'^ Uf^mmhWmi isi ^n-- *^4 


• mi 

'T;':'f„t:z,"sr s ^r 

■with «thff 1 ”“”* to wotb. 

»liio to U«. J !»e t«i,biM«» Wiky wa^ bd4 by th» .iiir«rer.t 

lrib.i f.fdl it T**”^ *’‘® ‘•"'“’t the litU« 

to W ty krm* m ihm four ri!iag«. It* «t«l 

«i»t I10W«^| tliwiigh the hml of the lliocko^, wliriit 

rtirfduci to« riopca on ciiber ride of Jta ba„k„ 
i^luded the ragfed country to the wutli of ibo 
v*Jlcy. taking in Deipbi and the «pu« 
or f%m«winiK, and n,.ac!iing to the Coriiitbian Ou!f. Hut its bcart 

*r *•? t^ltey, the only jwt trf it,, 

imtoy which wa, fcrbJe «ongh to supfort a tsonridemble popuk- 

r CJophteu* iy • 

town !if BfH.oti«; it i« almoai no truly tb%g«te of Ontfri’ 
^ ^ iWpylae. ami haa alway* fom«d the „t«t*l *i»t 

«t W fAaim»« liw the gmt BoeoUan fdain, diTkied 
J»iw«tett ti« Mn> of the. Ocq*i«,a* «>d ««» Aaopm 

L If"**** y?' ^ » ««*> “«“M. M'l l»m- 

the abundant cni|w in Qmm. Boeoaa oouhi almwt 
M«|»to wtit ^ea«ly to tba Butahfflf awi aiaa |f its cities, of 
7lZ ^ »«W'0# malkr rise » formti the national 

riiaeiari that always piewlM among the Theesalmne. The«fore 
■Afflrifphfow, AMforie^, aa«r9Il«^ a«« twefenT^ 



tkmimi Ijmgm wm gvmtMlIf imwt-M, 
tl«‘'ayi wi»ak4 i'kv.hmmn^ in r r- 

«C«|4iwra%Thrk^ m tint uf Aw,|«is ; in tvi^h t,?, --t 
\vm ibc mimiimimttMn umn In iht tnhyitv ; b.,it • 
ttntiirv nj\ Tn^k^ c^ctir*! a markel |»f^“ < 

Tk? A^^imn In rra*'Iiiti': thr b-i! ihi < 

all tbt oih#'r mlii^r riwg nf k:i iii!r> ru|:!, 

iii‘a?ii|\f fS|i{ifi^ of n^iwfA] uffn'l 

«3l4aTati»an *^«walkwK^ wLkb rMtinrintiirtitf' wt'b 11, ^ 
Birali hi i!|iii^ of fk kk-nim r^f r^rlt kii;« nf <|f 
wlm kr A whili* rlmi-w^l ibe hr 

wa« tk Imm uf Xo| f^ilv 4hi it lt,titrlair ibr 

llaliarlui md Ckkurifuti^, Utl m fiitnl.v 
lii« *lr nf tk wh?h pkiu tblc*k mi4 hmry. In f“i?ii?'tff |. 
Wft« wiltr? iwd Mrdkring, for ty* ^nrunmiht.^j^ tt.iAdiUi^ 
lo tUwrnvAimm ynn fliekkf; fti winK-r ibo 
lay km* i>!j iho af ^,,11 

ikgw fifcndd unkfi^Hrn in rifigbk*ijrifi^ 1 Ik* ||, 

fiC file hn%‘if nphml a( Affica htU, |»r*dm!dv ri<4 ihIIk* 
tlml llie opi-riTwivff dinmy of rrmh iImw viU »j 

cliill* Imrf, md miml Sinnnhrkm, ik hm4 imnUm 
ciiilf to Ibiiifr jitocin^ cmlf im,t% l^lucijin tiio g, 
pHb, md Eimmimmlm, tlm nd^mt of Cmm 
«lw rwg»<| OiliWTO mi Fm^m, mhhk mm^mk 
tmmm, mmi fight mnm ilm j«iaiiik imn mn in m, 




III#, hm fiwmml % ih% iliie ri €ilhmmvk aii4 FMrrw» ii 
l-f imi <if fTK^Ml^iti hm4 tmn im mmih mU iht li# 

ii^lf is wtslirf hf tlit gulf #f A^lm, ilfi n 

Riteiriti III# TMs m tbe of Attka^* 

tilt immt imm)m ikmgh m4 ilw mmi immiml 
fl lb# of Clffw. Its Imtkhtm Is hnmtl |iy tii<* of 

lVi4«'lknii! iji4 llytritilti*, Ijiit % qiimiiiy of minor lirfglil# #rcfg« 
if Ifj all dimlkins. Atifca Is iijaitilj «f slo|?iiig 

lliiii ungatofiil mtl mtl a groat ilificichcy of wator. Ail 
Ifn #tlli, on# oiccption, §liritik away ami flitapiKSir In IJw 

Bat tin* air is ^!r>% fr^tli, ari4 htm.y, aii^l tlic? eomitry 
two coiml**pkliis wliog# fi*r|jlily ahoogt rnloi'iiiH tlio Barroa-* 
ueiw ii ill# hlgblaii<k» TIic-m? at# th# Tliriimiaii fkiin in tbe 
TOfiwT of tiie lai«b aii*l ilm }4aiii of Atbeiis miildi lias 
troilfai lb« capita^ ain! hy C'rpLkHiss^ ilia me |•'*f‘r^*l^lliaI 

rivii* «)f Atlie-a. 

Tlni lit 1 1# cwintry of Mogarin^ naia?*! (rmi Mt^gara, ite one kiivn, 
k |'iri.ffif«il!y a |mn of Anica: It %vaj< Hfiri["rr4 from ilw rcftt by a 
Fiid nnt a nsitiiial Ihaju-iary ; if cif 

ilwt of iIh» Kki|4'*s of (bilnwnm nml iler^tieia *®**'*^*’ 

wliifli Aitiai by ilm Iforlaii liira.jiii)’ris of Ibi 

ittttli tfiitiiry iw.% ^ ^ 

IMof# |Ct.*a'ecliii:; to 4tsfrlk! IAIo|Mimesns, ll h ncwsiar)* to 
liiflilbii lilt groai blaial of wbicli lic^s like si break water in 

of krcik/lkiCH-itbi* iiini Altiva, them ^ % 

fn«m tli« i^wn Aegiain Tim kkncl Is foriiieil by % ’* * 

greal H’lfitiiii&ln riilge^ wbkli pryiemgi lb# rang# ii C)iliry« kyotoi 
tilt mtm of tlit Htmifi of Arte^iftbiiiiin Eiik« prmnto to llml 
ieii ill !;i'i4lirok«ii Urn of irou-Wtiad esgs wiilwiit ft single Imrlwwir j 
bnl In lii»w fmx hm m very differeni clitmettfi ccinltliiliig »iihi 
fort II# «d tfoidiwg safe sftaelierago In rniii^tTiHis Isayt?* 

It. vfm m tbk sbciltoiwl tlie lalftpti tliat Clmlck an* I 

F4,t'ifia, two IlcwlAlBg eilles teifd foi^tbeir activity 

in eolnrdiiiiig, mm iltitftlrf. , Opp*slle Clialeis wa» iIh? Euripus, 
ii imrrow ymi^iige wh^rs tke wldlb of tli# EnlioearpHlniit dirinks 
down to forty yards, and cimlsl be ifanned by t bridge tlironvrj yiit 
frciris III© Boeotliii timlnktid* 

^ krtkfii sb#ft» 


— I 



*•4 ^ ^ Grm-K 

^ WojW^«% »y(* i|» i^^plw fer»W l«|^.Ji' .te«ta«si A. 

tfte dtoW of Crtwre," th« ittMmoit wwl ryf t»K- 

mmWf, li»* of .Idaiw whScb a»« H.Ika.k kwi* <■««...* 

Inva- cr, m Twy .IkUact in charaobw fwm s!m- JaiA tr. n, 
m terwr which fJw Oalfi, ,4 (W«Sh a„,l y.. 

twwu it and «,n,^i Otmm mrrniMmh t« an <,?«!>({<- »n iU 

■»« rajwaWeaydcmiriftbecouoU}'. The wwo, 
‘XST f®. ** >»» * »*'»« e.-WBrriioa if«) «„n 

’^*®*****®**i«<lh(tricl*; li }i a itwin, 

not nnwg to wwa Uiaa hURdiwI fa*t alatte »«.|cvrl m ffi 
lb{!h«rt iwiat ll^ithiuhwn fiwn tbcmflir*) datMhr «r»bi«rw 
^ <n to i.,«#a hy 

«h*i» wo •« wJi otW. The fml Iw d«« to 

^ ito nortlwm ©«t, wd fonn* to* bwm'larr Iwtiwii 

rU *“*’ *’**^‘* “*’*•“**■ ’*'***' 

tot Ito !.5chlTS!!L ^*® t ** »i«y«»««»«*. 

IM nigowit .pdnt wm Cj'ifcme, whwb r!*« to 7700 feat 'nl 
to««« name «i*,a for tho w|,,k ohain. ^hkh t ,Z Z'ml 

. ""7“^ '■‘O' -e - 2; Is 

™:^S"rrsr.2 

Into «i tqmUy iamrnMm chaant, i, iZjlT!!^ . 

“'S “ “' *™«*' 

1 ;• •“ '^ 

Tki* »>™» »« »Mcnl«l hwLTuIl'j" 

““ •“ ™ ““ ss.ru: 


!« tl.® cart. The dammtiagTekhu^jrikT *“ f‘®®“ 

w^iwon, rf which the kS^ Zr "'! 

tkm mrnnuin ihnw* out * !«,„ ke»dJ«md in» ^ '*>’<5^^*“’ 

siiitzr “*'“■ ~ r'C'rs:; 

.rj“,fr£r 'r- •'-«‘» s; r^r: 

K.,a. or s"„p!:ir“c MZi‘':,“-:t';ir 

«£ “ tte “* **«!«» 

I<!ki|ic«ii«iai falls intcji s<;«veij tBtiii diviaiisfsis * # i 

i»mr.h lb.t |frc« chain of Xorihcrn Arc^iii a!tZh7^ ‘*‘* 

» town prthrf on a height juat witliin the ixtlmiiw’ 

tanher tt» the weat, feicyou and it* lertitwy oeemy (he v«lk«- «f 

mm 0W«ed by two yet emaiw .lato*, the cities ot PhliJZ 
Cl«i»% each occupying a locre hollow in the hills, 

oTi: “i “”r- * "“““‘" »»». n»=i., « 

*W ^ fe™® ^ teundsry of Argolis. This coptry Mk tela ' 

teiLTif" 

fr^ 11^ A#gea», Im a small Wii-plalft 

the territory «f teat i^aoe. East of this tiact a boM 

ca»»imW8 latira,, Epidwrua, Troai^n, mul Henaioae. which wem 
pnawlly isdeptoamtof iigoa.airf matotalned a vigorous lift of 
gS k? a JfWwnw. a few Htite oat^ the Snmio 

S Z t**? i'ome well. 

10# tl« gmtest of the commercial marts' of Greece.’ 

Boutii of l^lk lay Lacouk. a legioa completely bisected by 
.. ^ ‘ To te emUll}' distiogj^ed.flwm its Bosotisn 



lik TJk , 

the riWJ|e of Poiuoo voA »l«*»t*^*4 % of T*5rg«.ifl«. Uw 
UikS tetweoB PteBoo i»^ th« « i» tvttgt-i fcU1rid««, 
, bsittly fit "W fi*}4tAtkB} to »li® t*1!**y 

l'»rtton mul Toygotu*. ti» Udb tit« Earotw, ll»« “ Mli'w 
tkemon" (4 Ilomw, !• <rf » t«ry liWerwt cSarsct*?. It i*}*''Mrhl» 
i» ric| cora4*tid *nd iJsBitiUic®* «f tlswi a«4 w«llwl#'4i, n»\ i» 
weU-!)!gh fto mt»l forUlo wqgiott of PAiiwtiw*. Hfitwilitt? 
four tow B»Bnd« In tlw myais of IW l4»l«, toy tW «4 

Mtifortificd towB td iS}«rt», befiaw vham cWmm* tl»e mt tl# 
inliaKlswii* <rf Lac«ia bowirf la Bttbjectitwt. • 

Tha lofty and well«wo«Se4 *p«r* <;tf Tsygrtw di«ld« 





» AmaHa. 

wraea. Tw«lre mil® from Ita we*temia<^t cam lie* Zacvnihus 
iHlaud whom mouataiaa protog thedfa n wS 
W^torled in Uuca* and Cephalknia. , 

' of S7Tat1S“^ run«ing«*twarf a« fara« tk Ixmwlariw 

^ I ‘ffcyoii, Mf Aihm% fiwsi^ in Ulwem llie Corintlilaa Golf mnd 

rwji of u number of amall coaet-plains, each *'*“‘‘* 

J vidJey from vaJky, so that communication was easier by sea 
l.y land! Nevertheless, the Achaians wore a nlnk 

So o, V IT""'''" of Greece. 

Arabia. TbL'S’^r^ f"’"' "'"“'““S ’* 

only i«t of if uhT aod is tho 

only i«t of It which does not .mu an outlet to the 

^ Areailia fails into two Iiiilves. hs eastern side 

irrorS honows, ixmt in'lsitween tbs 

ranges of Maennius and 1 .arthenium, of which we have already 

thi""- ‘l‘ ,"‘““'■‘‘,'1"^' “’f system of I’eloiaitmcsus. Of 

to suk Us! valleys the amthcramost is by far the most im- 
^rtiwt. It contained the twin ciliia of Mantima and T^, 
famous throughout iJreck history for tlieir bitter quarrel* and * 

erf the Areadiai, statos. 1 he western half of Arcadia consist* of a 
namlier ot valleys drained hy the trihutariw of the Ali.heu*, th« * 

17" set,«r,ftcd La each 

other by a mu imde of ..nail mnge* in their upper «n«e, run 

together from all aides u. meet at llemea, the westernmost Armdiati 
town, who* territory overlook# the }5lain of Olympia. I’ho tod . 
dmin^l by them forms a rough IdUy plauau, about two thousand 
fet above by wooded hill* in all direclions. 

tom dwelt a numter of amall tribe*, some of w^ch i«d built 
themsche* towns, while ©theta lived ecattered in isolated villages. 

^ itnlcpendencc.aud impatient ©f 

any cto union with their neighbours. They werS by far the 
£rl the inhabitant* of PeI,,ponn««*, aS 

tom an early date mo found leaving their moiintoin homw in 
to serve a. meramary saldlera in more favoured eounirioa. 


Gtlfgmphy of Gnece. 

the range of Parnon and dominated by that of Ta^getuo. Tito 
i«oni», hetw^n Parnon and the wa k rough hilkide, 

• barely fit for habitation; but the vallpy b(‘tflwi.n 

I anion and Taygetus, the basin of the Eurotas, the “hoHow Lace- 
daemon” of Homer, is of a very diffcront character. It alwitrida 
in ric]> corn-land and plantations of vinos and muHwrriw, and i» 
well-nigh the most fertile region of Peloponnesus. SpreaiJiaa over 
four low mounds in the middle of the plain, lay the straggling and 
unfortified town of Sparta, before whose citizens the rest til# 
iBttamtaiafcs of Laconia bowed In siibjectloQ. ♦ ^ 

The lofty and well-wooded spurs of Taygetus divide I^nia 
from Mossema, the south-western angle of Poloiionnesus. Like 
Me^ema. Consists of a rooky coast-laud and a central 

plain. The valley of the Pamisus, the river of 
Messema, « even more fertile than that of the Eurotas j facing fall 
to the south It bears trees and fruits of an almost tropical char«ter. 
uch M no other part of Greece can rear to maturity. Above it 
rte the peak of Ithome. the citadel of Messenia. "xhe momi- 

ltk!^bav of 1> 1 r l*clo,,,onnesus. the land- 

A h i), m„ On N«i» Jl.id., M„„i, , 

region known as Elis. 'This land consists, firstly, of Triphylis, the 

• mis. district between the Kinla and the. Alphmis, a tract 

which tha hills of Arc&lia run out wiwiwafil 

mbes who had lost their original homo.s. tiecondly, of Pisatk the 

nf great national sanctuary of Oiynn.i.u Thirdly 

Kryman.hus and im 

to Si! lived 

‘P A.® conquered their neigh- 

tbflTT, * * ^tis and Triphylia, and in spite of many revolts held 

hem in constant subjection. The coast of Elis i.s a lone and alm«t 

iw»..L‘rh?ri^ta 

!.J<rhy a people possessing many mil|s of seaboard never biaml 


Armdia. 


■ r? 

samen. Twolvo miles from its westernmost capo lies Zacvnthus 

of ® ranning eastward as far as the boundaries 

the 

of a number of small coast-plains, each 

«t oSrr“ sreat range to the south 

* n i laS* T V t=°'ttmuaioation was easier by sea 

an bj land. Nevertheless, the Achaians were a united peile ■ 

dZTn'the^!!? ^^‘‘Sue.and did not in-’ 

ne ont ? “““““ Greece. 

olw^H of > f ? f peninsula, and is the 

only part of it which does not own an outlet to the 

sea. Arcama falls into two halves. Its eastern side 

tipland hollows, iient in lietween the 
!:“f , , “‘f Parthenium, of which we have already 

si»ken m desenhmg the mountain system of Peloponnesus. Of 
th«o .sola eil valleys the southernmost is by far the most im- 
Frtant: It contained the twin cities of Mantiaea and Tegea, 

of the Arcadian states. The western half of Areadia consists of a 
Um77 ’'I JM tributaries of the Alpfaeus, the * 

otherlr .f 'P^e»o streams, separaled from each 
other by a mu titudo of small ranges in their upper course, run 
together from all sides to meet at lieraea, the westernmost Arcadian 
town, whose territory overlooks the plain of Olympia, ahe land . 
drain^ by them forms a rough hilly plateau, about two thousand 

Here dwelt a numtor of small tribes, some of which had built 

thomsehes towns, wkie Others m isolated fillages 

All were equally jealous of their independence, and impatient of 
any closer union with their neighbours. They werS by far the 
poorest and least civilized of the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, and 
an early date are found leaving their mountain homes in 
bands, to serve as mercenary aeldiers in more favoured countries. 
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Fiicliig tlio eastern ooasfc, of Greece* ft aMililiiiti# of ttkn4« rlii 
from the Aegean, limy are the mountalti-topE of two lost mngeg, 
"’which once prolonged the Eiiboeaa and Attic liilli oiil l!it«i.||io 
open sea. Andros, Tenos* and Myconos are iwilatal C 4 iijilrii|itir!iiiii 
of Enboca ; (Jeoi, CytbnoB, and SeripliM are linki starting from tli«i 
Atilt* promontory of Stniiim* A little further ioiitli tlic two 
chains meet hi Nasos and Faros, Use most Iniportani ol iJie 
whole group. The Greeks ealM this arehi|i<?kgo liie 
Til® ^ concemng of them as lying in a drelo around 
cycittdet. igian^-ganctimry of Apollo In Lhilos, ch tliw 

Cylades ky the Sporades, scattered coiiipoiiMi of 

the volcanic islands of Melos, Thera, and Cimolos, witli the more 
distant Asty|>alea and Carpathns, Bporadcs and Cykilea alike 
are mountain^tops afloat at sea ; eacfi of them lias ite |>cak rssing 
te two thousand or three thousand feet In height, and Rinking iowfi 
into the water In more or less steep slopes, likihiiigh all |K>we«Kl 
safe harbours to tempt the eautfous mariner of early times to |}wili 
on from point to point till he found himself in Asia. 

Last of all Greek lands wo reach the long island of C»l», t| 
lies across the mouth of the Aegean like a great br«Ekwateri witli 
one face looking out on Uyrena and Afrlej^ while ilia 
other fronts toward the Cycladee. It Is a tme Greek 
land in its geographical dharaotor; mountains utaxliiig from tlio 
central peak of Ida m% It up Into mmtlms wlteyi, where tnom 
than forty independtnt towns found ape© to exist. Folllieal 
union was nfrer estahllsli^ among thim eieopt iKTlmpg fa tht 
prehktoFic empire of Minos; they wwe alwa}*! occiipM In Ignnlsie 
civil wars, and wlien Cretans arc heard of mitekle their own kknd 
daring historic.ai tirna^ It is always in the character of mi*rceiMrk% 
and generally in that of traitors to their employor. 


Prehistoric Wiitfag from dm Ptet 11#® ii.©. !] 



Prehistoric Writin|^ from Crete [ckc, lllOO b,c. ?]> 


CHAPTEE II 


AEGEAN C!VIL!ZATI0N : TUB ORIGINS OF TUB GREEK NATIONALITY. 

■■■ -■# ■ ' ' 

Not many years ago the only materials winch existed for the 
reconstruction of the earl^r history of the Aegean lands were the 
foundation-legends of the various Greek tribes and cities. Of these 
an enormous bulk has survived, long and intricate tales of the gods 
and heroes, whereof some are early and interesting, while otliem 
are the vain inventions of a late and literary age. The scholars of 
ifty yeam ago were wont to take this mass of contradictory and 
inoonsequent stories, many of them mere scraps of folk-lore 
common to all Aryan nations, and to endeavour to piece them 
together into a sort of history. They got rid of the mere myth- 
ology, sifted out the legends that were obviously modern, and tried 
to arrive at valid historical facte from the comparison of what 
remained. 

The present generation Is able to approach the problem by an 
entirely different path, t!mt of archaeological research. Greece 
and its islands have long been open to tlie explorer and eicavatOTj, 
and even Asia Minor is no longer the unknown land 
tlitet it was in 1850. The hrst pioneers of archaeology of sreiia6- 
were more set on discovering the lost temples and 
statues of the Mstorso days of Greece than on solving the riddles of 
her dark ages. But the harvest of Suds ’’ from the great centieB* 
of Hellenio life in the fifth, fourth, and third centurioi^before Christ 
has not been quite so rich as was hoped, while, on the other haiul 
an unexpected flood of light has been thrown on tift culture and 
civilization of those earlier times of wlych nothing ^vas known 
before, save from the vague and, often deceptive tribal legends ef 
y^bfoh we have already spoken. ■ ■■ . , 
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It used to be siipposod that (Jreoce, in comnKU) witli i!ii> i.f 
^Southern Europe, was in a condition of nttcr l«ir!wirinti till 
whero about the twelfth or thirteenth century before Chi ist. Tl.e 
Holleucs of historical days had worked out for ihem.si'Irf an 
elaborato hut orroneoiis systera of chronohvy, by which the 
of iTitiikirKl and the days when gods dwt lt, rni e.uih and jiiixcd 
fmdy witl> men teoro placed at a comparatively late ilate. 'i’be 
historiiiii Ilccatacus (n.c. 500) caused nnnisemeiit to bin Minnger 
nvai Ilerodotna by maintaining that he was only the sixl#*f>iiffi 
in descent from a god ; the contompontry kings of Sparta, whoHo 
genealogy was considered the most certain b.»,M! of tinie-t'alcii. 
latioii in Greece, took themselves hack to their divine ancestor 
Heracles in twenty-two or twenty-fonr gonitrations: that deitv' 
therefore was conceived to have been tiaurishing at Tlwbes or 

Argos somewhere about B.c. 1250 . 

In face ot such views it is astonishing to fiml dear erideiico 
that civilization of a sort was to bo found in Greece and the Greek » 
islands as early as n.c. 2000, and th.al powerful and weallhv 
monarchies, whoso Imildings wo can Hiirsoy. and whose golden 

jewels we may himdle, were existing in tlnwe regions about fifleen t 
or fourteen centuries iiefure the birth of Christ. Out tlm excavatmw ' 
who have revealed this ancient world to us, though they have 
solved one set of puzzles, have set another Imforo uh, ’I'iio main 
problem is now to discover whether these ancient peoples of tlm 
Aegean were or were not the ancestors of tho Greeks of the liis- 
tono age. m may be reasonaldy certain tlmt tho inhahitanta of 
Greece m 1000 n.c. were tho same race which ultimately gave to 
the world Aeschylus and Pheidias and Socrates. But wJmt is to ho 
said of their predecoTOrs of ftia year 1500 or 200(1 B.f: ? 

It lands go 

back to the black darkness of the so-called neolithic ago” when 

toMbnd, stdl nnai^uainted with metals, could use nothinff but. 

Bii» or WO& for ito tools and utensils, and dwelt in rude hute, 

household needs. 

With these dib raoes of the third millennium befom Christ we need 
mt hofioem omsalves. JBut in a»eir suwesaors we are much more 
mtewBted; recent explotatioa has shown tliat already bv the year 
B.«r. a eertein taesaure of civilkatlen had been developed on 
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the uorthcrn shore of the McditeiTaiiean, and (contrary to -what 
miglit have been c;>;]>ecte(l) it was not a mere borrowing froor tiic 
crJtnre of Ji'.gypt or Babylonia, but a genuine and Tfae Aegean 
liativij^ growth of Europe. Traces of it are found €^vai»atioa. 
irom the iiortli-w’eBtern corner of Asia Minor as far as the south, of 
Spain. It was evidently not the heritage of one single rac% but 
spread abroad among many. Tiiey were far above the level of 
savages: they possessed nimiermis flocks and herds, tilled the 
Cferlli^for many crojis, and had mastered the rudiments of naviga- 
tion. They employed very ornamental and highly glazed pottery 
of pemxliar sliape and colour. They made free use of the metals 
copper and gold, tlie latter for their ornaments, the former for their 
tools and weapons. Quite at an early stoge of their culture they 
came to know of tin, and, mixing it witii the copper, produced the 
more hard and durable bronze. The fact that tin had to be 
brought from distant Spain, is sufficient in itself to show how far 
their trade extended. There arc signs that it w’orked deep into 
central Europe, as far as tlie Danube and even tlm Baltic ; for from 
that s(fa alone can have come the amber which is not unfrequently 
found in excavatit^ns. 

We need not concern ourselves with those of the races of the 

Bron/.e Age ’’ who dwelt west of tlie Adriatic, and from whom 
came the hhruseans, the Bieels, and the Iberians of later timcB. 
Our concern is with those of the basin of the Aegean, some of 
wliom were deslined to bo amoxig the progenitors of the Greek 
nationality. They iiave left plenty of traces behind them; in 
positions carefully chosen for their strength, on isolated hills, or 
rock-girt plateaus, or mounds in a marsh, their citadels rose, girt 
with ** Cyclopean ’’ walls of unhewm stone piled up without the aid 
of mortar, or of sxm-dried bricks. At the end of their time they 
were learning to use squared blocks and regular masonry for their 
gates and towers. Such fortresses may be found from Troy on the 
north-wmst, where city under city lies buried four *l)r five deep, 
through the islands to Continental Greece, where OrGhomenus, 
Mycenae, and Tiryns, have each given a rich hitrTest to the 
explorer. Crete was, at a very early ^e, tjie home of 
a civilization which seems to Iiave been ahead of that 
of the more northern regions^ • The race, or races, which inhabited 
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It usihI to lio snpjhiM.'c'l tijut G I’r.'fjeii, in rdinntfiii wijli t '.j 

^Sontlicrn Europe, was in a comliiion of mti.-r liarl.aii-rn Gii o,. ^ 

wliere about llie hvelttii or tliirf.-onth ci utHTj’ befor.' ri,i j. •. 'pi « 

Helleiit's of libtorieal days ha.l wr.rko.i out f„r li.. 
t'iidwratp Imt orronrtms system of cbronolnry, |,v wl.i.-li ti,.. . . ■ , 
of nif.nl;iijiJ nml the days wiieii "ods dw.-]') ,„,\ d 

{I'puiy witlj men Were jdaeed at a oiiinpar.iiivi U iair I'.iO . '1 In- 

liistoriiin Keeatacns in.o. ransed airjnM'ineiii !,i 1 ,; . \oiii!..'. s 
rival IFerorlotus by u!iiintaii(i!i« tbiit be wa- <-!dy j|,, isV- i.'li 
in descent from a ,!*od; Mic eoiileniiiur.irv biijjf!. of Sjuria. uiiM.,. 
ociiealoKy was considered tlm most certaiti bo--. ,f lim '-f ib,.. 
latiou in Greece, took themselves back to tb-ir diuii.. r 

Heracles in twcuty-iwu or tweuty-four eeu.Tation. ; tii.i d- .)v 
thercfi)r{! was conceived to Lave been llouri-biim' at ddebc. i"r 

Argos somewhere about it.c. lilaO. 

In idea of such views it is astonishing to iim] dear evid-ie e 
that civilization of a sort wa.s to be found in t.ireecc .md liie (ihek 
islands as early as me. I'fHlO. and that powerful and wedibv 
monard.ies, whose bnilditigs wo ctn survey, and ub-se ....Men 

jewels we may handle, were existing in ibo.s.; regions about iiife,.,, . 

or hmrtcen conturie.s before the birth ..f r.hmt. r,„( ,I„. -a, avatora ' 
who hare revealed tliis ancient, world to us, tlH>ui;h Ibev icivo 
solved one sot of puzzles, Imre set anotlun- K-forc ns. '1*1,:. 
problem is now to discover whether these anoient peoples .,f ibo 
Aepan were or were not the anccstum of the Greeks of i|,e i,;.. 
tone age. may he rciisonahly certain that the ii,l,abi(,„.H of 

Greece m 1000 me. wore the saiiio race which idlinmieiv vmr t., 
tho world Aoschylas and Pheidms and .Socrates. Hat «b.’,t is (a, bo 
said of their preilecossors of the year 1 .^00 or L'ttCXi i, ,• -j 
The earliest traces of Juanan occupation in tlm A,- ..Vm ] ,uds .... 
back to the black darkness of the soleallod n neolithic 
mankind, stiU unacquainted with metals, could use nmhing btiJ 
stone or wood for its tools and utensils, and ilwelt in rude' |j«i- 
using rough sun-dried pottery for its scanty hoimidiold needs’ 
With these dim races of the third milG..., iTim nTn 4 *« 



tho northern Mhore nf tlio Mediterraneanj and (contrary to wliat 
riii; 4 ht liiive liet'i! expected) it was not a mere borrowing from tlie 
culture of Kiry|it or ihibjlonia, but a gemnne and ti:3j©Aegea» ^ 
tainvr^ growth of Iv, trope. Traces of it arc found civilization. 
I'rcini the riortli-weblem corner of Asia Alinor as for as the south d 
Spain, It. was ovHlently not the heritage of one single rae% hut 
spRMd ahrfoad ainnug many. They were far above ilie level of 
savages: they possessed ninnerons flocks and herds, tilled the 
many crops j and had mastered the rudiments of naviga- 
tiim, Tiiey em[>loyeil very ornamental and highly glazed pottery 
of pe«nliar shape and colour. They made free use of the metals 
copper and the latter for their ornaments, the former for their 
tools and Wiaipons. fjuite at an early stage of their culture they 
came to know of tin, and, mixing it with the copper, produced the 
more hard and durable lu’onze. The foct that tin had to bo 
brought from distant Spain, is sufficient in itself to show how far 
their trade extended, lliere arc signs that it worked deep into 
Cfcatral Europe, as far as the Danube and even the Baltic : for from 
that >ea alone can have come the amber which is not imfrequently 
foiinci ill excavatioiits. 

VCe ncci] not concern ourselves with lliosc of the races of the ^ 
“ Bronze Agv who dwelt west of the Adriatic, and from wdiom 
came die Etruscans, the Sicels, and the Iberians of later tirneis. 
Our concern is with tliosc of the basin of the Aegean, some of 
whom were deslimd to ]*e among the progenitors of llio Greece ' 
natiuimiity. Tlay have left plenty of traces behind them ; in 
positions ('an-fnlly chosen for their strengtli, on isolated hills, cn* 
rock-girt plateaus, tu' niminds in a marsh, their citadels rose, girt 
with ‘*e)elupcan ’’ walls of miliewii stone piled up without the aid 
of mortar, or of sun-dried liricks. At the end of their time they 
'Were learning to use squared blocks and regular masonry for their 
gates and towers. Such fortresses may bo found from Troy on the 
north-west, where city under city lies buried four V five deep^ 
through the islands to Oontinenfal Greece, where OrchomonuB, 
Afycenae, and Tiryns, have each given a rich luh'vest to the 
explorer. Crete was, at a very early age, liie home of 
a civilization which seems to have been aliead of that 
of tlie more northern regions,* The mce, or races, winch inhabitctl 
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it were* in totieh witlj Egypt aiKl an*! wiilvd vi ry f^r Mltf-I.l, 

Tlw Oreekn of Iiwtoric ilayf? aliow«^l i*,r,roc^ flim minu>ry «>f if^ia 
oarly time, wJmi flic^y Rfwko in Itieir tli*' rr*‘f:ii?i 

as Being the first king who won a supremM^y .if n^n, 
astonishing feature of this early enltiin.* if? i Vrte !«■ iliaf ii> |viM,y'|rs, 
m n%imt tliVoverieH Imve pro?e«h in «*f 0 <^Jv 

one lait Um fornm of writing. TIhw proBaf'Iy (Ilk** ifjo 

Cypriote of a later age) by algfoi n‘prm»iitifii» kvIIjiIB-s rjith«'r than 
by a propfw aipbaheb ami their iiwripfihiii'^ are w%'lly moptHllf- 
gible tong, and likely to remain so. 'rindr ionilH-rn iM-idihonrs 
seem not to lm?e lieen far advanced e!Wfi<:li Unwinl emd! ^fmm- 
plicated system, and no traces of wfiling hare been tiigeov*Ti*4 
anywhere save In Crete, 

Nowtimtwe have before ns the evifleiice for the exihtenfe of 
this wealthy and widespread Aegean C.hillnre 'as it ban |«Mfri 
ealled), it Is interesting to bring to bear tifwiii if fbcf inidence of 
the early Greek traditions, for the Hcllemw of liigtorical dayH htd 
not wdiolly fo^otten the e^sistenee of that ilwell. lafori* llief!i 
on the soil which they had made their own. !« iIk* diuj 
which their earliest memories or imiiginliiffs carrirtl tlipwi k-iflc. 
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liii:*toriiin?5 Ih*1c 1 tlmi his ancestors were a certain section of the 
who liiul tleveloped into a separate Jiatioiiality I.w falling 
wajj.'r a special set <»f inlluences, which call Hellenic because*^ 
irailidon nssuciated tliein with the name of Hellen the Tliessaliaii 
and his siins. Yet it is noteworthy that Athenian legends siseak of 
a time when the Ionian and the Pelasgian dwelt together in a^ttica, 
occupying the same land, but sharjdy divided by racial diilerenees. 
*M' freovi'-r, the seatiered fragments of races with whom the rdasginn 
i^arne lingered as late as the fifth century, the islanders of Lemnos 
and Jrnhros *the Crestonians on tlie coast of Idacedon, the liillmcn 
of th# llelle>|u.>ntine Olympus, w'cre distinctly “ Barbarians ; ” tlieir 
language was unintelligible to the Greek, and }'et they liud been 
dwelling bosi^le him for centuries, and oxj^erienced the influence 
of coutimial contact wdth him. They diifered from the Hellene 
not as a civilized and an uncivilized member of the same nation 
dilfer — not as an Athenian diifered from an Aetolian, for exarnpde 
—but wholly and entirely, as much as did a Tiieban from a 
.■Lydian, 

Taking “ rdaFguin,” therefore, to cover in a vague way all the 
races which dwelt in prehistoric days in the Aegean lands, and 
shared in the Aegean civilization, w’e must conclude that those 
tnbt^s w'itli whom the name lingered longest were not necessarily* 
allied in blood to the W’holc of the primitive pojailatimi of Greece, 
They rather survived as a separate people, because they were the 
least fdd!i of all the early itihahiiants of the laud to the newly do- 
voluping nationality of the Hellenes* I hnv niaity ami vaHuus those 
hihabitanlH were it Is easy to see, yet by far the larger number of 
them iinalJy amalgamated into a single nationality. 

The Greek mind loved to personify periods and movements in 
concrete human form, therefore the first steps made out of the dim 
Felasgic anarcliy are ascribed to a single prince, the founder of llie 
Hellenic name; and the groups of kindred clans which at last 
began to draw together are said to have been called Heiien and 
from his desceiKlantB, Aeolus and Donis, Ion and 
Achaeus. Similarly a still more transparently mythical son of 
Hellen, the hero Ampliictyon, was said to have been the first to 
teach tribe to dwell peacefully by tribe, by instituting “ Amphie- 
tyonlea,'’’ associations of neighbouring elans for trade and iiniiiial 
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proleelioii. The riameH uf the four «lr«(‘r'T! Ljitf- <4' 

HelleiJ of whom logentl lia?^ m»'>t to Ir^lhloserif 
^loii seeniH to typify the union of the inaritimr* trihi who, tlioovh 
they dwelt bes^ide many alien raocH, (*arkm«. T} itIm iiiai.iN and 1 . 
rimy be roughly tleliimd as occupying the i.Oan-b and the CMOM-hiiei 
of Ui^;ece. Dorns is the repreHimtativc of ih‘> liihes in' !ho u* .1 lb* s 1 1 
nionninins— the ktest comers among the waiid^'rirui < 

were still living in the n|daiitls of 'l^laeedon anti llpinis. Aelmrii.' 
awl Aeidiis were the supposed fathem td the bulk i*f the 
race, who dwelt Bcattcred up and dowm ihe pcmln^nla fiom TIicsmiK' 
to Taenarnm ; but of the two the sons uf Aedmens ?ii»‘ r**pie^^iit< d 
as the more wmrlike and enteiprlsing: they build up Ih*,' fii>t 
powerful states, and niKlertake the first great iKiti'W.il e^ipeditii.ir- 
of Hellas. The name of Acadus covers a vast minib<'r <‘«f obiH'iirc 
elans and tribes; all, in fact, of the laler dwellers in Ori-ccif who 
were neither Ionian, Dorian, nor Achaean ckiiiicd Ainilim im tlieir 
progenitor, and lie was ascribed as ktlier to races as dislifici ns tluf 
Tiicssalian and the Aetolian, the Phockn and the Ihjcotijiri, All 
the more backward and iincivilked Hc-IIcnic. tribes wi‘r<* said lo be 
of his kin, though with them were joined some of the most fiiimms 
clans, the primitive inhabitants of Corinth iim! Crclimiiciiiis, Mcwi'iic 
and Sparta. 

It would seem^ then, that during the course of tlio nccoiid 
millennium before Christ the Aegean lands were filled willi iin 
eddying stream of trlhes of very varimis bloorl and njime, ImiI nil 
sharing more cC less in the common ** Aegean Cnitnref’ Theri’ wah 
no vesligo as yet of the feeling wliieh afterwarfb rlrcw such a rh^ar 
line between Hellene” ami ^‘Barbarian,” and the ancerdors nf 
the tribes which were one day to become Urcckn mixed inindi 

or as little with the alien as with each otficr. We may, m if 
seems, draw evidence on this point from the Egyptian moniiiiienis. 
In tlie thirteenth and twelfth centimes before Cinist the rt*ali!i of 
the Pharaohs ‘^as much vexed by piratical tribes from tlio inw-tlierii 
seas, who made descend on the Delta sometimes on tlieir ciwm 
behalf, sometime ia alliance with the Libyans, llamews IL (cirr. 
Evi4«too©from T250 B,€%) |nentioiis among his enemies tri!>cs cal let! 

Dardana, the Lnkti, ami the Yavana, Ilia mm 
Merenpthah was hronhlod by the rfids of the A<|riiiyjiftlia, the 
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TiiriihliA, aiit! tlic Lnku in tlie end of the tliirteentk century. A 
litik? later PiUfTicHes ill* (rirc. 1170 )' was flghthig with Duiiaoiia, 
Tokari, and others. These pirates from the lands of the sea 
aiirl north*’ seem to represent well-known tribes of Asia 

Mhiftr, Jkirrlanians^ L^'cknsj TencriatiSj and so forth, in alliance 
wiflj file loiiiaiw, Achakns, and Danah the aiteestors oj^ tiio 
Hellenes. Ilie 'rnriisha are probably the Tyrrhenians of the Aegean, 
wlioni we have already^ mentioiiefL All nnited to plnmler fertile 
l%ryp| in the same \?ay that Piet and Saxon, A'aiidal and Alan, 
Chah aral Hiin. came sixteen hundred years later to batten together 
on th% carcase of the moribund Roman Empire, 

How the nellenic racial elemetit in the Aegean lands came to 
a])Korlf or expel the rest wo cannot telh We know that it came 
drifting down from the north into Ejanas and Thessaly, and thence 
into central and southern Greece. But whetlier it won its way by- 
conquest or by peaceful amalgamation it is liard to say. Probably 
some of the aboriginal ‘*Pclasgic” tribes were conquere<l and 
absorbed, as the Celts of Devon or the Severn valley ■were conquered 
an<l absorbed Ity the Saxons. In other regions the nenv-eomers may 
hate settled alongside wntli the elder race without much friction, 
and have gradually imposed their language and customs upon it. 
Such was tlie way — to take a modern parallel — in which the western 
lowlands of Scotland became an English -spcidving community. 
When we Ond iiuincient Greece tribes which claimed to be** autocli- 
thonousd’ to have held their soil from time itnmenujrial, and to 
spring from ilie land itself as the children of some tuio of the gods 
by tise nymph of a local hill or fountain, 'we may suspect that the 
iucomiiig Ilelienic element among thorn was small, 
and that the old blood was predominant Such was 
the case in Arcadia, and in the more famous Attic peninsula. 
The Athenians used to tell how their native king had kindly re- 
ceived Ion, the grandson of Hellen, and given him a settlement in 
the land. Probably the story had so much of truth it, that the 
Cranao-Pelasgi of Attica received as visitors, and not as conquerors, 
the Ionic settlers who were ultimately to Ilellenize them, and 
make them a part of the body corporate of historic Greece. It 
is clear, then, that all over the Aegean lands the racial character 
of the popiiiaticm miist have '^differed enormously between valley 
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and vallcv am! lictw^'cn Wand and isliml All tif:ally ,} 

cormno!! laiigiiaiLre. and wen* mure or aRnindh!*’! in ^!3 4 (<{|h 
^ and rclignm. Bnt Indow tin? mrhm tlii^rn mml liavt* hm^n ifdddi** 
varidy; not only did the proportion of Hellenic Mood ih,o iad in 
the veitm of one Irik? vary in <|?iaiitity fnmi ihal f oirid in ^hoiiIot. 
Iint^he nmi-lL.dkoik? tdomeiit in oaeh may have fniiiido-fl 1»y 
anyone of a d*m?ii ^MVIasgicA* race?^ tjf diiTonoi! raoial all'ioifi^'s 
Hence came the striking diOerences Mdh hi hodily apfHAinoit?' jind 
in national charaetc-r that wert) to !?e fonnd Ih'Iwi »‘!i t!ie e'rho-nrtW'f 
the States of historic Greece* 

Before rpntting the disciiHsion of these early it n#’t'«'s^iry 
to speak of one influence on tlio Aegean peoples cm ^\Ifirh imidi 
stress was kid in the past* Of all the exliniml peoplrs \vitli wlinin 
the clwelkre in Greece and her islands hiid to deal^ the rho^iiiriauH 
seem to have made the most impression on tnidifiorn lAdorcf the 
excavations of the last Hfty years revealed to iis the real cdiarachir 
of the prifhistoric civilkjition tif the Aegean^ it was ciisfoniiiry to 
aacriho all the beginnings of cullnrc to the ir3ier«?}iaiits of Tyre and 
Sidon, Tins theory was wrong* for that culture was iwiinly KiiropvAfi 
and native, not Bcmtlic ami imported. Nor is il corrert to lliiiili 
of the Phoenicians as possessing a monopoly of scni*goiiig trade ; I he 
peoples with whom they dealt were also seafnrers* ami not nri- 
frequently pirates too. It Is most iiidikely fliat there was ever a 
time when the mefchaots from tlm Bast controlled the iiiain hiilk ni 
the Aegean commerce. But they mm% have posH?«Med a fair idiare 
of it. Pushing on by Cyprus and Asia Miimr l,o tiie t.^yfliid^'s aiid 
the Grecian mainland, this enterprising rm-c searelmd juit t»v«»ry hay 
and mountain for their natural products. Gri the of Laconia 
aiKl Crete they dredged up iho simihfish whioh gave them the 
rauch-prisied purpk dye. In lliaws they dwcovered 
3?iioeaieiM8, silver, and turned up whole motiiiteiiis frtirn fop to 
bottem by their mining operations. Where the land had no mineral 
Itches to develop, they opened up trade with the inhabitant, and 
exchanged fine fabrics of Eastern looms and the highly* wrcnigiil 
metal work of the Levant for corn, slaves^ wine, pottery, and 
timber, and wch other# comuiodltles as tiie atives could proclaoi?. 
To fadlllate Ihtlr tmilo Ihey 'built fortified factories cm well- 
placed klands and promontorka. ffhey did not iiftiially pentlrite 
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fiiT tlie coa.Ht, but tbc legend of Cadrans of Thebe« Keems 
id Kiiom’ At least one mm in which the Flioenieian trader pnshod 
balilly ifilaiid, mkI fniilfe his settlement twol?e or fifteen miles from 
tlie Kiig* On tlic coast-Hne, howe?erj the names of Fhoenidan 
trmling-posts are fomid in every district; the eastern shore of Greece 
is more thickly sown with them than the western, but evfn in 
distent Epirns and at the forthest recess of the Gulf of Coriiitln \m 
IiimI coi If hiHive proofs of the presence of these nbiqnitons merchants, 
flic itrcmgesfi settlements of the Phoenicians were always on the 
islands. Crete was particularly haunted by them. Cythcra, too, 
the isBud wiiieh lay opposite Laconia, and formed the centre of the 
ptirple-lishery, was entirely in their hands. So was Melos in the 
Cyclades, and Thasos in the northernmost bay of the Aegean. 

From the Phoenicians the inhabitants of Greece obtained one 
invention far more valuable tlian the perishable luxuries from Egypt 
or Assyria, which formed the main steple of their traffic. This was 
the Alphabet, the ^rietters of Cadmus,” as the Hellenic peoples 
called them, in gratitude to the legendary Tyrian hero, who w’-as 
supposed to have invented them. The old Cretan script had never 
rooted Itself dowm in Greece ; the clumsy syllabary which the 
Cypriots had adopted never had any vogue outside 
their island, but the Cadmean letters ” — superior in 
every way in convenience and simplicity— conquered the whole 
I fc lienic world. Biiferent districts used many slightly varie-d shapes, 
but contemporaries can never have had any serious difficulties la 
reading eacli otheris wi'iling. The date of the general adoption of 
the system is diHierilt to determine ; it was not very early, however, 
and probably fell somewhere in the tenth or ninth century before 
Christ. 

In another sphere the trace of Phoenician irdliience on the earl}- 
Greeks is unmistakable. The religion of the Hellenes bears clear 
marks of contact with that of tlie Tyrians and Sidonians. To the 
vague native Pantheon, while it was still In a state of flux, tlie 
strangers added Aphrodite and Heracles — the goddess of fertilit}?- 
and reproduction, and the god of travel and laborious endeavour. 
Aphrodite is a modification of the easterni.Ashtaroth, 

Heracles of Melcarth. Greek fable told how tlio 
goddess rose from the sea oppitslte the Phoenician island ofCj^thera. 
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\Xk hnvt? seen tluit long ages before any autbeutic liistory of 
the H.i‘!lones kginSj we can glean some itlea of their liio and 
manners from the evidence of mouninents and excavations, and 
also— tliougii here tiio greatest camion must be used — from their 
inexlumstibie store of myths and legends* But the twilight 
glimmer which these researches she<! upon the prehistoric age in 
Greece is slieer darkness compared with the Hood of light which 
is tlirowu upon it In’ the immortal works which pass under the 
name of Ih.mier, 

I'he Iliad and the Odysse}’' are a pair of lengthy epic poems, 
which deal with two episodes in a great war. The Greek princes, 
we retui, were once gathered togetlier by Agamemnon 
King of ^lycenac, the greatest sovereign in the land, to 
aid liim ill an expedition to Asia* Taris, sou of Priam* 
the Teucrian, had stolen Uclcn, the tvife of Agamemnorfs brother 
Uilenelaus, and borne her oiY to his father’s city of Troy, The 
Greeks accordingly sailed to punish the seducer, and beleaguered 
T’roy for ten hnig years. But it is not the whole of the war witli 
wiiieh the Iliad deals, *klchiiies, a prince of Phthiutis, was the 
bravest and most beautiful of the whole Greek host,^but he was 
proud and headstrong, and ivas drawn into a bitter (j[uarrel with 
King Agamemnon, He retired from the battle, and sat sullenly 
liroodiug in his tent till the Greeks were driven back to the water’s 
edge, and bis uwn bosom friend Patrochis had been killed by the 
TVojan prince Hector, Then Achilles arose in wrath, hunted 
down and slew Hector, and shtit up the Trojans within the walls 
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of their city*** Such is the |4ot of the far, 

liig indigressioBS, it takes the wrath of Adi ilks m ili* main 
*’ and it ends when that wrath has l>ecn diKsifalrd. Sinuhirly, ihe 
Odyssey fells how, when Troy had km takcTi^ of liiiaca 

King of the Cepimllmians dni’cii from Im lii»nie*C4HirM' hy 
storris^ wandered for years Imi in the waste of waters, Inu rciurii* 3 
at list to reclaim his kingdom, am! save Ids wife fnaii tlic horde of 
snitnra who had kid ekim to her hand* 

For the last century eriiics have kN^^n disimfiiig wlirllicr tijrire 
ivasoveran Individual nametl Homer; wlieilifr th/ Iliad ainl tin* 
TfeeHomerte Odyssey are the work of the same atith<ir; 

auo«tioa. each of these p«ms might not Itself Im hrokcri ii|» into 
separate and indeixjiident lays; whether llie were writ ten in 

Asia or in Europe ; whether ihdr date liesiis early m the fmrto ntli 
century before Christ, or as late as the sixtli ; wliether «iitor« ami 
commentators have tampered much or little with their text* ‘Wjih 
these qiioBtions we need not tronble mirscivcs la ti«il at leiiglli. 
1'he ioternal evidence of the poems klk on the wdiob in favtmr 
of regarding them as unities, not as patcliwork coin |kv it ions uf 
varying date. Small iuconaistcnciijs may here and there l»e |K»iiiiixi 
out between two books of the Hkd, or k:lwoc‘ii the llliid tiid Iho 
Odyssey ; but the results In that direction of the aKH.idiicn« rowmrcli 
of three generations of critics are liidlcrouHly gcanty. J'V»l;»bly 
additions have been mmU to the original bulk of the |weiii8, hut 
4hey were certainly not built up by a iloain iliffercwt fnaUi, of 
various slmdft of intelligence and taste, writing se|*riiic 3 lays whicli 
were then pieced togetber. 

Wo are bound to confess that wo hav«3 no aiiihentic tr.iditioi'is 
concerning the kography of Humer; imwrthelws, it i« quite raiiiumi 
Bateoftii® ^ author of tniiwcfuideiit gciiiiw 

Odyssety. Wo may coti- 
^ cede that the poems were, not coiiimittcil io writing 
untii a very late date ; yet, remembering the |wtentcjus powers of 
memcry of the ^^rhapsodlst** In days ere \witing existed, we need 
not Iborefem believe that iateipoktlons and «re to be found 
in every «]ftlon of th% two works. Corrupt ioas of the text may 
exist, but it is Ml neceawy im that ntson to give up the whole 
of the poems m taluabk «wlhorlt|i for the pwhktoric age. lliil 
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it 1$ most to arrifo al somo Eotioo of the date of their 

com lion* Before wo can use them as authorities for the life 
of curly Greece, wo iiiusi Indicate the reasons which tell in favour 
their extreme antiquity. It is scarcely necessary to dciiionstrato 
that they were in existence In the sixth century, though one 
rooilero critic^ at least was prepared to put them down to*tho 
iim of Pericles and tlio Athenian supremacy I It is more to the 
I'loint to state that a succession of other poems, obviously written 
M«siipjdements and continuations of the Iliad and Odyssey, were 
already current by the end of tlie seventh century. These 
'workSj^fcnorvn as the ‘‘Cyclic*’ jxrems, because they rounded off the 
tale of Troy into a perfect whole (xuk\os)j were very different in 
character from their prototyixss. They have unfortunately been 
lost without exception, so that we cannot minutely examine their 
contents, but enough is known of them to show that they w’-ere 
deliborately written to bridge the period between the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, and to provide a suitable preface and epilogue to 
them. Greek literary tradition placed Lesches and Arctinus and 
the other “ Cyclic ’’ authors between 800 b.c, and 650 B.c. ; but 
though the dates are very probably correct, we have no means of 
corrolKtratiog them. Still, whenever the Cyclic poems were wudttca, 
we know that their authors had already the Iliad and the Odyssey 
Isefore tlicm as established standards and models. 

The internal evidence is, after all, the one safe criterion for 
assigning a data to the Iliad and the Odyssey. The authentic stage" 
of Greek history conuuences with the concpicst of •xnternai evi- 
Felopounesus by the Dorians, and tho colonization lor 
of the coasts of Asia by Ionian and Aeolian settlers. Of neither of 
tliose ali»5nq>ortant series of events is there the slightest trace in 
Homer. Of course, wq cannot venture to take it for granted that he 
would have dwelt upon them largely, if he had lived and written 
after they had happened. But we may safely say that he wmuld 
have betrayed himself by some casual allusions whicfi implied a 
knowledge of them. An unsophisticated bard, singizig to an 
uncritical audience lu a primitive time, could not possess such a 
keen historical and archaeological sense as^to avoid all anachron- 
isms. Vergil, a learned and careful author in a litorury age, con- 

^ Sec the preface to Dr. Paiey’s ‘‘ Iliad,’* 
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tmiially indiil.g<Mi in. tlieni* The* Greek tnigt*^liaiiK» 
tlie form of campi>Hitiou wliare it is riu%t h) irrvM^rn} 

aecuraoy of surrouJicMpg^ were CMiihtaiitly k^lrayiiig llivir iijr«lrni 
kiiowloilge.^ Ik it that Jloirier alone Khctiild liaiv 

preserved froin ibis Miog? CXmld he have m’*'ri^triiilul ffnm 
trailfdon the iKdiii&il gCHtgraf.by of a Greece whii'h Lad long paKKofi 
awiiy, and was ro|ilacal iti liis own day !*y ari tiiiviiy tiiilVrvnt 
arrangement uf trite and cities? **Thci Ikaneri'; iiiap » f Gft'i*r<-d‘ 
us lias been happily otervol,'^ ** is ai different from die iiiapgif the 
ronntry at any later tinjc% that it is temcuvrihle that it slmtiLl 
have been invented at any later thoeff If My venae, ibr cMiitple^ 
lia<l nut !»cii a very impurtant town in prelii.^toru’ iliys, inching 
that ever happened in langilde- times wuald have iiidm/ed an !iutlM.sr 
to describe it as a seat of eiupinv Whu in aiiy oentnry uUrr ohro* 
Bcdogy begins would have had occasion to UMt the uariirs Ihjriiiii 
and Ionian only once each in foily-eight long houks, wLili! he 
s|}oke of Acluilans seven hundred and fourteen Wlus *« 

describing the iueddents of war in the Troad, could liavu nifniiiial 
fnuu all indications of the fact that in his own day ibc Troud wm 
to become Greek territory — the one event in its liisfury that would 
have inkwsted Ins hearers abwe any otlior ? Yd » in spile iff ibis 
silence, it is now a eoinmon thing to say tliut the llomerio 
were written to eacourage ehlefs who claitiicii a ilenrsmt froiri Aga** 
inemnon to persevere, in a -war against the IVojaiw of a Inter age. 
It k hard, therefore, to believe that the Iliad and t'Myssey wmt 
written at a?iy date after the great inigratimis of the devenlli 
eeiiitiry. Yet already, when the |.w.t was writing, l.lm war of 1Voy 
was ancient history*, winch he ndglit freely mhm with iln* I'kwr-rs 
of his liiiagioation* He hms not write as a coiitcin|K'tmry, but as a 
distant s|xictaton In his own day, as be com|il;iiiw, a dfgt'mu'ufe 
race had not a tithe of the strength of tlio aric:esl4»rs whose dc‘t<ds Im 
celebmted. there ever was a siege of Troy, tlien wo noed ni>t go 
to liom^ for Its detaik All is too uiiroAl In tbuse I'hxuiis, wboro 

* T&ke as obvious examples SopbcNelos, Octl CU, tm, whicli makes 

Felopormesus already a generation before the Trojan war ; «r K«ri- 

pidbs, Ak, SaS, which puts Thess&liaEt in %U Fenviw valltr al a gtill 
earlier date. 

* By ProfsMOT Freeman, in Wi “ Hi&otical Googmiihy." 
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tlio gods walk tlio earth in mortal form, and a shiglo hero can |)ut 
tu iiigbt a whole army. 

I'he real and inilque ^^alue of the Homeric poems lies in tlie 
picture of the social life of Greece which they'placc before ns. The 
picture may be somewhat idealized, but we cannot doubt tliat it 
J'alriy reproiluccs tiie general characteristics of the age which prc§ecled 
the Hrfrian migration. For the poet of a primitive age, though he 
ntay frame from his imagination both his plot and his characters, 

■ eminot falsify the social atmo>sphere in tvhicli they move. If 
we strTp from them their purely magical and supernatural episodes, 
rrmiangc's oi the heroic cast such as the ‘^Morte Arthur/^ or the 
Xibelungeniicd,’^ or the “ Chanson de Eoland,^’ are valuable 
authority for both the thought and the customs of the days in 
which their authors lived ; they may idealize the contemporary 
morals and manners, but they do not contradict them. Bo is it 
with Homer : he painted the state of Si>ciety tvhicli w'as natural 
and liabitual to Ids liearers, though he may have drawn his indi- 
vidual characters to a more heroic scale than the men of his own 
day could attain. 

hi liumer's day, then, Greece was occupied by a number of tribes 
who recognized each other as kinsmen, though they had not yet 
found any distinctive national title for tliemselves. 

Idle name Ileliene. was as yet only ap])Iied to the nationality in 
inhalntants of Pluhiutis, and wms not employed to 
describe the whole Greek race ; there is, too, no correlative word" 
barbarian ” te* express that which is not Hellenic. The con- 
federate Greeks, if mentioned together, arcusualiy called Achaians, 
from the name of their most celebrated tribe ; much less frequently 
they are called Argeians and Dana! — words |;>ropeiiy applicable only 
to the contingent of King Agamemnon, It will be noticed that 
Achalaii and Danaau are precisely the names applied to the Greek 
invaders of the Delta by the Egyptian monuments ^ 

The most distinguished states in Homer’s poems may be briefi} 
mentioned. Agamemnon, the grandson of Pelops, was the greatest 
sovereign, and possessed an undisputed pre-eminence among his 
fellow's. He ruled Argolis, but dwelt not at^irgos but at “ wealtln^ 
llycenae,” a newer city on the hills above the Argivc Plain. All 
Northern and Eastern i^elox>oni?esus more or less dearly acknow- 
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kdged lilm as suzerain. Chief among his vassak wris Dioinoiliis 
^ who ruled the old town of Argos and thesiimll clwtrict imirji-iliiiU'ly 
arouiid it Meaelaus, Agamemnon^ brother and scslf, held 

a realm composed of Laconia and Eastern MosmuiIii* 
of ryh.« ruled the Caucones, whose state embraced Wostt^ra 
seiila'and Btmihera Elis, Korthera Elis formed the far less iini^sr- 
taut and celebrated kingdom of the E|M‘ian«, Bryiuid the isiliimiH 
the most distinguished state was Phthiutis, rule«l by A.chilii?s, ilw 
hem of tlio Iliad# The Gadmeiaiis of Thebes and the Ifinyiw! 
Orchomerius had also a prominent x»ositioii; so had the 1 Vphallenians 
of tlio Western Islands, whose king was Oilysscus of ItliacA Chi 
the other hand, some of the greatest Cimk statiis later days 
take a very inferior part in the Iliad : Ckdnth and Athens are 
especially unimportant# Bfcgara, Larissa, Delpiii, Olympia, are 
apparently as yet non-existent places# Tim Cyclmles are not in 
Greek hands; hut Crete and Rhodes contain a wbidly or partially 
Greek ixjpulation, and form the outpHJsts of the race. Wc iiewl 
not, of course, take seriously the names and iiidividiialitlas of the 
kings of the Iliad; but, on the other hand, there is good reason to 
believe that their states represent the existing realities of Moiiicrk 
day. 

The Homeric kingdoms were patriarchal immarchieB with wedL 
defined prerogatives,*’ as Thucydides hap|-«l ly obsorvcH,* llic k ingly 
Tn® Homeric housQ was always believe! to descciid raare or less 
Wnff. remotely from the go«k, aiid to ilerivis Its |Hnver from 
the gift of 'lieavem Bo Humor sings t)f the royal m*cptre, the 
syrnM i»f Agamemnon’s sovereignty; ^liephachtys wrought it 
for i^eus, ami Zeus gave It to his messenger llernicH, to dediver 
to Fclops the tamer of steeds, and Pelops again gave it to Atreiirt 
the shepherd of the iieople, but Atreiis dying left it to Tliyt»fces 
rich ill flocks; and from Thyestes, again, it passal be Iwrrie 
by Agamemnon, that he might rule ovcfr many islands and all 
The kingly power was not strictly hereclitary as in a 
modem state; it from father to son when there was an heir . 
of fill age and approved worth to sua»«i to the throne# But if a 
king at his death left (kdy In&nt children, or if the natiiral inheritor 
was notoriously iimompetont, the snceesslon might pass to a brother 
^ Uar^ml L 13* 
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or any other near relative. And, again, If a king lived to suck a 
great old age that lie could not any longer discharge his functious, ^ 
he would often surrender them to his heir during his own lifetime ; 
if he ^yd not, there was a considerable chance of Ins being despoiled 
of t lieiu in consequence of popular discontent. 

The king received from the tribe a royal palace, an 
share of taibllc land, and certain fixed dues and payments. These 
went with the office, and %vero kept distinct from the ancestral 
px'opej,ty of tl|p royal family. His functions fell into three heads — 
ho w’as leader, priest, and judge. As leader, he headed the host of 
tile trijo on all important expeditions; a king who shirked fighting 
would not have been tolerated for a moment. xVrrayed in brazen 
armour, lie rode out before his army in a light war-chariot, driven 
by a chosen squire. His nobles attended him in similar guise, while 
all the freemen of the land followed on foot, armed as each could 
provide himself. Cavalry was as yet unknown— a feature equally 
observable on the juoiiuments of contemporary Egypt, and a clear 
mark of the early date of the Homeric poems. 

As judge, the king sat in the market-place with the elders around 
Idiii, and heard all tlio cases which his people brought before him. 

He gave decision, not in. accordance with law, for laws did not yet t 
exist, ln.it following the acknowledged principles of right and 
equity. .Each suitor spoke on his own behalf, and brought forward 
his witnesses ; the eiders delivered their opinions, and then the 
king rose, sceptre in hand, and gave sentence. 

As priest, the king was the natural intermediary between his 
people aud Heaven. He embodied the unity of the tribe, and oflhred 
sacrific<?. in its behalf as being its representative. Other priests 
existed, but there was no priestly caste, and they took part like 
other men in the ordinary business of peace and war. They were 
# attached to the services of particular deities, and jiresided at the 
temple or siicred glebe of their patron. 

The king kept no great state ; his personal attendants were few, 
and no gorgeous trappings distinguished him from his nobility. 

He might be seen supervising the labours of the harvest-iicld, 
i>crhaps even turning his own hand to a task of carpentry or smith- 
craft ; for manual dexterity was as esteemed among the Greeks oi 
Honmr as 1 $ was among our 0*5^11 Horse ancestors# The degrada- 
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tiou the artkiH \va.^ Ihe devi'lu|>iiif'r.t fff a hf ! *,!♦'. A , li-f* 
<“ kings myit bo hi.'S own bailiff, sa liiielit lif.4 wife h <‘rt ;i<; 

the housekeeper of the palaer, bearing n;hi t^ver iIh: liovn-tbix f :u,o 
hirdeia One of the must ehanriing efffM.th.'.s rff the 
ciuccs us to a prinerFS engaged In the homely tn-k of f ie 4 

her mahis while they wash nm .veh d duihu>- of tht* j /. 1 k\ V< ! Ibu 
dignity of the royal Ji'uuse did nut suffor iu flu; p 
in which it sluared iu the toil i>f its dcpeaidents. 

Xext bedow the king in die Homerie we!»»th*^ n 
who arc often called princes/’ jti>r a’? was liieir save* 

TiieHom«rie feign. They w'erct crungiostd a' tin; viumger hrmiehes 
noWes. I ^ 

triku Thekingsurmrioned ihcni to take ojuuhI wko him 
any eventmif national importauee; bm, ij. mdi he 1 lo their 
advice^ lie tvas nut necessarily iKmiiii to tvlhjw if. Htill a wiM.i 
, .priiicej, seeing how all his power rewted on the uenu’ol biyaliv ».f 
his subjectsj and not on Ids tnvn personal stivujtli mid rt.-eriru.m 
would bo very chary uf running cfemter to IL^ m Itiliiy. \\ n, ^ 
the king and his BnnIA oi cltiets had c 'tie? t** a dw''wienj ih*{ 
whole body of freemen were Kiiminoned to tlm iiimkef-|ilare; fim 
^ nobles dechirid their views, and the king proiii 11 IgaiiAi hh^Ur^v, 
The. crowd might manifest its approval by shont>/ftr its liisemib at 
by silence ;■ but imoiher political pnyih;?ge was In its |>uw(*.r, 

^ The main kdy of treemen tvas eofnpHJscd of suuill bii!i]uwnet'*'*'| 
tilling their |iwn farms; but there was already a landless ihish, 
Kwpeopie. wurkeil fnr lure on the otr’tafoH uf mheim 

Ihe bnrd, the seer, and ihe |ihysici;i!i ibtjfU'il ;i pi'nfc;--!* 
skma! ehiss, with an eslablished piHtiuip and mnvnl alnmi frerdy 
Ircuii state h> state. The wayfarer was emitk'd Pi fair treatment 
and hospitality ; the suppliant was harboured and pruteciecb— to 
maltreat him was one of the blackest crimes in the eyes of go»ls 
and mem Public amusements were simple and healthy; promi- 
nent among them appear already the athletic s|:iort.s wldcli were 
the delight of historic Greece. Slavery was known, aiid the kings 
and nobles possessed a certain number of slaves captured In war or 
bought from foreign totries; hut they were not many, iic^r was 
society as yet detached by the evils that beset a slwe-lioldiii^ 
state, The class itself seemS' to l&ve been well treuied, and the 
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Tijo.st affectionate relations are often found existing between master 

aiitl slave. 

To Complete tlic general picture of the state of society, it remains^ 
iii tliat in domestic life the family had become the base of 
c»rgamzation. 3>Ionogaiay was universal. It is only among Trojans 
and otluT aliens that polygamy can be found. A high ideal of 4#nnale 
virtue had heeii formed; and the wives and sisters of the heroes 
come far more prominently forward, are encompassed with greater 
and j)lay a larger ];)art in life than did the secluded women 
of historic Gtcccc. 

J[u,^'pite of the way in which all ranks in society share in the 
same toils and pleasures, a strong aristocratic tone pervades 
the Homeric atmosphere. It appears in the importance attached 
to high birth, in the manner in which a single armed noble can 
drive whole crowds of common folk before him in battle, in the 
dislike felt to the interference of the masses in politics. Thersites, 
the one demagogue of the Iliad, is represented as a mean and 
despicable creature, and soundly thrashed as a reward for his 
impertinence. But Horner no doubt sang for the banquets of the 
noble and wealthy. 

In cuntemplating the many pleasing features of the prehistoric ^ 
age ill Greece, we must not forget that all its society’ was pervaded 
with, the feeling that might was right. The plunder 
tif weaker neighbours was the habitual employment character of 
of the noblest chiefs. Wo hear of gross brutalities 
in ihe treatment of the widow and the orphan even^in the highest 
families. Tlie king’s prerogative was often used for the purpose 
of sehlsh plunder. Piracy was so habitual that it %vas no insult 
to ask a .seafariag stranger whether he was a pirate or a 
rnerdiant. Homicitic -was frequent, and unresented save by the 
kin of the slain, and they were usually’ to be propitiated by a fine 
paid as the price of blood. Quarter was seldom given in w-ar, and 
tine bodies of slain enemies were mishandled -with every degrading 
form of insult. Human sacrifices, if not frequent, were not uiiknowm. 
It was only a limited number of crimes, such as ill treatment of a 
suppliant, gross perjury, or the murder of it very near relative, that 
were hehi to be really offensive to the gods. 

It was, then, no golden age*that Homer painted, but the idealized 
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picture of tJie actual political and social life of I 
Its exact date It does not eonetTn us fo detcniiiiie; 
say tliat it was previous to tho conj|kjsi}it)ii oi 
otluT existing literary nioniurenls uf tiie |{elli'idr 
Iliad Olid file OdysKcy are as far removed fmm ]:»* 
t1ich>aBtk|r.e methods of tliongld, and expression^ as 
tliifir superior cxcellenee. 


Hern ni hts \var-di!iri«it. 
(Fmm a ^n/ik<entur^ mm.,) 



Willtu AthfiH*. Frnin a of Thurii [circ. 400-370 n.c.J. ^ 


CHAPTER IV. 

%mz IIELIGION' OF THE OKEEKS : 0LY:X{PIA AND DELHIi:. 

] lo:i!ER and Hesiod — a ^xset of a mucli later age, and a nnich less 
lofty tiiglit — are credited with having collected and codified in 
their works the religious system of the Hellenes. It was they,^* 
writes Hero<iotus, “ who settled the relationships of the gods to 
each other, and fixed their names, and defined their attributes and 
occupations, and described their visible forms : all w^as vague 
hedoref* By this wc are to understand that, in the fifth century, 
men held that Homer and Hesiod had formed the standard collec- 
tions of myths and legends concerning the gods, to wdiich divergent 
local kdiefs v/ere afterwards assimilated. In all probability there * 
is much truth in this view. 

The inhabitants of Greece in the Pelasgic age, as IlercHlutus 
continues, w-ere accustomed to olfer sacrifice on hill-tops to the 
god of the sky, whom after-generations called 
they also believed in many vague nature-divinities xeiig-ion, 
for whom they had no individual names, though they called them 
or “ ordainers.” Whether such a state of pure nature-worship 
ever existed wo have no real evidence, for it is certain that the 
Greek religion, when first we catch a glimpse of it, was already a 
medley of many divergent elements. There were in it, it is true, 
abundant traces of nature-worship, but many other *systeins were 
fused with it. Some of these were low forms of fetish-worship ; 
■we find stocks and stones adored, or sacred trees and aerolites that 
fell from heaven. The cult of deified |incestors also prevailed. 
Moreover, as early as research can penetrate, a strong foreign 
element, borrowed from the JPheenioians, was already incorporated 
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with the mibiy creed o( Greece; liot iruprohuhk other loul ei ^ c -j 
^ have, inikiitnvn io hft their mark tip^ri it. 

The widest ilivergcmccs existed bcUvevnt the w^n'e-hip *•!' tie* 
dillbreBt tribes. Bemotlnies they htiew the fnme hy \ 

Divcrsityof others t ley gave file same liumi* !*» 

rods. trikil deities whx<e diaracters ww*/ reuhv «LvtiPi,-t, 
The horse-licaded llerucier of Phiurdeia hjvl Kith* to d * uilft Ih** 
wheat-crowned Demeter of Elftusis; flic Zeu> <4* Arcndiia h,ni v* i y 
difiVreot altrlbiites from tlm Zco*^ uf Crrde; Di 
god, and Dionystts the god of the tjh*ler-WMrM. wiiemiO di'-niit'l 
tiiongli ; Poseiuon the patron of the lonhui^^, wh » | re-idrd i!ii* 
sea, had iicdhlng in common save the rame \uth thf Pisthhei » f 
Manthiea, who shuok the world with liis earile|nHhi s, Tie* ni^^e 
we in^ttire into local legends, the niMre do oiio dtiry 

assuming the shape and attributes which Iliwuir, and litcraiy 
tradition following him, have attributed to miothen "Jllorc'rtU'rt in 
importing foreign genls, the Greeks were often qtiitf reckless 
in identifying the new-comer with one of their own divinilie*^ 
When, for exiimple, they caim acros'- the great fiaturc-r^^idt sh 
of Asia Minor, it apiantred to be a mere malt-t'r of rlmitee whtllii'f 
^ they calk'd her Ilera, or Artemis, or A|hro»iitc. FaiiilFiar as wu 
are with ** Diana of the Ephesians,'’ we can never cease to wonder 
at the enrions accident that identified Artemis, tlm virgin hijiitrcKH 
of Arcadia, with the many-bmasted *‘Mothir of all things*' whom 
Asia worshipped. 

The su|wificial assimilation of the tribal gods imisi havt? been 
one of the first constapienecs of the growing Iceliiig i4 milionalily 
among the primitive ptjopks of CIrcccc. How ii eaiiH* to pahs th.,u 
the Arcadian karat to call hk patnmess ** Despoil j;g** by the. nmnn 
of his neighbour^ deify Dameter; how the E|idaufl:in canii*. to 
identify his local Ausesia with Persepliene; lenv the VntlAn 
acknowledged that the Britomartls whom he worshipped was tlie 
same as Artemis we cannot trace in detail But the fusion amt 
identification of the local divinities into a limited iniinber of dear, 
definite divine figures, certainly took place. 

By the time of Homer the personal identities of the various gods 
were growing clearer, and hk pmmn cmHliriried a vcrsktiof tiieir 
characters and reMiom with each ofner which became the accepted 
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ray tli< ‘logical standard for future ages. Even in Homer’s poems 
the personalities of tlie gods are still not entirely worked out; but 
lii'siod lilicfd up Hoinerhs gaps in a lengthy ‘‘ Theogony/’ which gave 
a genealogical taldc of the divinities, and summed up tbe whole 

origin of the universe. 

of course, neither Hfsmer nor Hesiod w’as in any sensc*the 
invi'iUor of the rnytliulogy of the Greeks. They merely codified 
tin:; creations of the national spirit. Out of a mass of . 

li*-terMgeiK‘ous beliefs, some of them childish, some ties of Greek 
liidcnus, some immoral, the Greek mind built up the ^reiierion. 
beautifgl structure of the Olympian religion. The anthropo' 
rm<r|>lii<!n w’hich saw a god or a goddess in every grove and stream 
and hiil, the gross worship of stocks and stones, the cruel and 
licentious cults borrowed from the Phoenician, the orgies of Phrygia, 
were all shaped into a beautiful, if complex, whole by the genius 
of the Hellenic race. 

The gods as we find them in Homer and his successors form a 
polity raodclled to the siioilitude of an earthly kingdom. Zeus is 
their father and lord, who exercises over his brethren Tiie Olympian 
and offspring the same sort of predominance that a ^iviiuties. 
mortal ruler enjoyed among his nobles. He summons the gods to 
council, and promulgates liis decrees in their assembly just as 
Agamemnon did among the princes of the host before Troy. Like 
the great ones of (*arrh, the gods enjoy the banquet and the wine- 
cup, the song and dance. Though they are immortal, and possessed 
of superb tiinan beauty power and knowledge, they afe hut men 
writ large,'’ with all men’s passions, evil as well as good, reflected 
in them. They are liable to jealousy, lust, and anger; they stoop 
to deceit and fraud. In short, they are copies on a vast scale of 
the Greeks who ■worshipped them. The gods of a primitive nation 
always reflect the national character. The j^eculiar feature of the 
Greek mind, which expressed itself in the national mythology, was 
the love of beautiful and noble forms. Egypt and Assyria iniglit 
worship strange allegorical shapes, half-man, half-beast; the\ 
savages of the Xortli might adore demons and hobgoblins ; but 
the Greek set himself to reverence the perfection of human beauty.^ 

In Homer’s time the Greek religion was still in that primitive 
stage where frankly immoral coftduet can be attributed to the gods 
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witliout tlieir worslui'^jm knng slscckal* AftiT-agrf^ wIkh 
liad k?6r} tkvelui'H^d, were ashamed of tlic actioim <if t]mr <lt A !«»:«, 
and cxplaiueil or allogorked tbciii away* Yot alroiidy la tlo‘ 
Hind and, tlie Odja^y we can traee the l^eginniug the 
ktween religion and morality. Perjury^ parrliidi^ o|ipre>:d*'S] *4 
tlie #<&frangei\ rejection tbe mippliaut, laovo llio wrath of lin* 
gotk, nr of Home dim power Inddnd the phk, wliitdi evil and 
linker for gnoiL 

The two characterisfieally Ikllenie divinities in iht tdympiun 
circle were Atlieia ami A|xdIo. They an? not iiai !ire-|H»\vers^ Imt 

Import mat lonn hi the most lie.iatifiil litiiiuiii fomih of 

the |UTfectkm td human tiaiure. Atlirim repmsifoi*! 
the triumph, of intelleet over chaos. Sise is. t.iiie.\..var.fli.ir-g.f.,Hld.tvM^ 
who skys the earth-horn giants who ^strove h* oveituni iTcatioii. 
She is the patroness of the arts and hatnlicnifls which rescue 
mankind from saa^agery, and surround it with eouiermess aini 
comfort ; she taught the huslmndraau to plant llic olive, ami the 
vreaver to ply the shuttle. As the protector of riry-life,'sii£! fost'ers 
the arte of elocpieuce and g^xd counsel, riiliho the rmijdrily of 
the heavenly host, who Ixar about them the slain »»( 
licence or aboriginal grussness, Athena is severcily pure and clia«lt? ; 
she is Intelkct imiuovetl by fleshly lust, the |»erh?ctioii of iereiiu 
unclouded wimiom. 

Apollo rt^presents another buIc of iikfali/wA human tmtnn,^tlic 
moral and emotioiml, as op|>ase»l to the iiilidleeliml Ho w IlnH 
A olio music and fKadry, the arts which raise and 

inspire the mmlj he luw the gift of prophecy, tlm 
Intuitive vision Into the future which couies to the iiwpiml miiuL 
Ills votaries are not guided by keen iiiteilectual iiidglit, as are the 
favourites of Athena, but by a divine afflatus ivhich carries them 
out of themselves, and fills them with su|K;rhumaii kiiowledgi^ 
Above all, be Is the god of purillcafcion ; ho has the ixm^r «}f healing 
body and mlnci Hot only caa he ward off disease, but he can 
dmim the oonseieaco-stnckea suppliant from pollutioa ami 
blood-^uiltiness, and send him home purified. As the prophet, the 
healer, the inspired sitlger, he represents those asfiecta of perfeciwl 
humanity whloh nm omitled ia Iht purely Intel loctutl exoilkuc# 
of Athena. ,, _ ^ 

'b . • 

I / '■ ' 
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The presence of the gods followed the Greek wherever lie went. 
No! only were the rivers nnd moun tarns and forests among whicli 
he dwelt haunted each by its particular deity, but the occupations 
of daily life ivere carried out under the supervision of the gods. 
I'o HOW or rea]>, to build or to set sail, to commence a campaign or 
a banquet, without having first propitiated by sacrifice or lih^ion 
the ]wopcr divinity, w'ould have been both impious and unlucky. 
A religions sanction was required for the pleasures and relaxations 


no Ics's than for tlie toils and duties of life. Hence it came to p>ass 
that such pul)!ic amusements as theatrical representations and 
gymnag;ic contests, which in modern days have no religious con- 
nection whatever, were in Greece under the direct patronage of 
the gods. The Greek tragedy was the development of the choral 
dances and recitations which accompanied the worship of Dionysus ; 
the Greek games were established to commemorate some achieve- 
ment of a god or hero in ancient days. 

Of these games — one of the most characteristic features of the 
life of Greece — a short account must be given. It was deeply im- 
pressed on the Heilenio mind that the display of the The frames of 
strength and beauty of the liumati frame in the <^J^eece. 
service of the gods was eminently pleasing to Heaven. Hence 
came the institution of gymnastic contests in the honour of various 
divinities. Poseidon %vas propitiated by the Isthmian Games at 
Coriuth, Apdio by the Py tliian at Dedphi. But the greatest of 
the contests of Greece was that which was held in honour of the 
Olympian Zeus, the supreme national deity, on the« 
banks of the Alplieus, by the sandy shore of Elis. 

At first the stadium of Olympia only witnessed foot-races, in whicli 
the youth of EHs and Fisatis met to run over a course of alxiut two 
hundred yards, and to contend for a siniide crown of wild olive. 
But gradually the festival became more widely known ; competitors 
— first from other districts of Peloponnesus, then from the wrhole 
Greek world, — ^began to appear, and the number and variety of the 
games were increased, till they included all kinds of running, wrest- 
ling, boxing, leaping, quoit and spear pla^q and contests for the 
horseman and the charioteer. From the 770 b.c. the names 
and fatherland of the victors were carefully jireserved in official 
lists, and at last the dates of the Olympic festivals became the 
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favourito basis for tlic cafoiiJatinn of iiistt.triral ilatv.-. 'll,.- tr.tjUf 
^ wore belli in every fifth year, so that the “t fiyiuiiatr’ fur!;-, i 
spaep of fi.rty-rii'ht Them, it of liiDC i.as inroitv',:, i.ii 

large, but as thero was tw other eoinmon llolli.nie ira by tvi.,! i 
all Greeks coul.l ralculale a, ales, il|,. “ ()lym|.i,Mi 

ntii*<TsaIiy!iec<'pi«l, .'mil the year TT'i 11 . 0 . f’nns flit li!-: a.u, p 
bwtorfoal chronolugy. The vfoior only reof ive-i fr-.m t!,r 
a wre.ath out from the s.acrul olive-grove of 7., u- )},.• Wu , bo 
his native .state always basteneii to h-.al him widi ini.s , , ie n', j;^ 
aii.l iminmiities; the man who h.-ul wmi the b ..i-r.e i! Vr tin 
cliarbt-rare at the great contest \v.i>, a onisiik-t.ibiy fior !iia( , ji.iut 
fierson at home than iiio.st of the magi.stratv.s. 

It is most charackrislio of the Ileilvuic n.iti. ii (n tinii that ibi- 
festival was held so imiiurtant that a sacred armi.-ticc. UavviVi, 
states that were at war was c.stahlishcd during jl,,, nu.nfli of ti,e 
games. Tins suspension of .arms (or “ truce of <1. 4,’' a.s tlic y \ iddlc 
Ages would have called it) permitted all Hrccks alike to appear 
as competitorf!. The tcrribiry of Elis if.st-lf wa.'< laid pnaiiiarlv 

sacred during the holy raoiith, and any arm.al f.irre wliicii ,nt,.nd 

It incurred the guilt of gru.i.H sacrilege. Nothing oifonded Greek 
feeling more than tlietwo or tliree armed attempts to inti'ifvre wiili 
the games whicii are to he found in historical times. 

The oncks of Greece formed a le.ss jiccHliar ami .inii)in. prodne 
tmi of tile bent of tl.e national eliaracter tlian did the. games. 
IheoracIoB. ''’‘■ry frmpieniiy soiighl 1,1 a 

'knowledge of the future by swrillcc imd divii);uii,ii, 
by casting lots, or inquiring of priest.s and ,swrs. Yet the (Jr, ek 
oracles am wel! worth notice as iilustrating i!,e deveiopmem „f the 
Greek inmd. <. They drew their urigin,- ims i.eu lerv i,a,Vil v 
sad, Irum that belid in the e.vi,stcnee of disemb,Hiied s .irii’s 
around us which almost all races siiare. Ahmvmh, closeiv e.'i - 
the uleaof sui:«rnatural }ws.sessiun and tl.c“narm. 
of Apollo, they exhibit a singular fusion of n.atmv-w.,r.sliin iviiii 

n Z naturalisiic conception of ti.e 

oity yields to the moral conception of him as an idealized man 
theoracl® reflect the. change, and the Delphian gw! becmm-s'iu’ 
a oortam sense the eonscienoe of Greece.” It would seem tiut 
‘ See Myea-B “CiasaJcal Studies," p, «. 
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at first the Hellene soiiglit to gain access to tlie gods by seekings 
tbeni ill some wild and awesome spot far in the depths of the 
forests or the bosom of the mountains. Zeus at Dodona gayo 
men answers by the sound of the wind that moaned tiiroiigh Iiis. 
o:ik”grovc?s. xVt Lebadeia tlie inquirer descended into a long suh- 
terranean cava; by the river of Acheron he went down intp a 
gluoniy gorge to consult the oracle qf departed souls ; at Delos he 
stood by a vulcanic cleft in the mountain-side. 

Delphi, as much without a peer among the oracles of Greece as was 
Olympia among its homes of athletic contest, may serve as the per- 
fect ed t j,q>e of them ail.^ It lies among barren and lonely 
hills in the folds of Parnassus, shut in by an amphi- 
theatre of rocks. The power of the god centred in a cave in the cliff, 
ivhere a ineiihitic vapour arose from a chasm and intoxicated those 
who breathed it. Seated on her, tripod above the cleft, the priestess 
of Apolio drank in inspiration, and chanted wild and whirling words 
which ivere iuHtinct with prophecy. Her sayings were taken down, 
and delivered, generally in hexameter verses, to the suppliants for 
whom she was imikiug inquiry. At first men came to Delphi for 
predictions alone, but ere long they came also for advice on every 
occupation of human life. The temple, which was built in front of 
tlie cave, became rich with the oficrings of votaries from every 
Grecian tribe, and even from the barbarian kings of foreign lands. 
Btatesmen came to consult Apollo about their political schemes ; 
both Lycurgus and Bulon are said to have received his approval. 
Ambassadors took advice as to weighty matters of peace and war, 
.•\kive all, the colonist came to seek from the oracle a purtctionsof 
direction as to tlie land to which his migration %vould oracle, 
most profitably lie directed. Some of the noblest cities of the Greek 
\vorld, Gyrene and Byzantium for example, had their sites fixed by 
the guidance of Apollo, the god of ways.^’ That the prophecies 
were often useful and intelligent, we may well believe. ^The priests 
had an unrivalled knowledge of men and lands, gained by constant 
converse with travellers from every known shore. But when the 
problem was hard, Apollo often took refuge in sounding platitudes or 
obscure riddles. Every one has heard of the dishonest evasions in 
wdiicli the god Indulged in the cases of Croesus and Pyrrhus, 

But the moral utterances of' the oracle were, perhaps, its most 


4 ^ Tki Edi[qim // the (imks, 

noteworthy sayings, Tht?y mark the gro'^th in Onorr 
instinctive tlMinction beiweeii rigbl ati4 hO'I shf'V 4 h »u’ 

A|H>lio, tlic gtxiof iia’ht an«l punileafioin repr<*<rii!(’tl tijp Li/i,* .f 
aspect of coiiunriporrtry tkmglir. Typical of th-ui ;oi i;. 

SI rildiig story ot Oiatieu:^ tlio 8p.trtarn Ih, "d '4 ,!-u 

whether he infglit saftrly deny tf\ the heirs of a d«i:« i^e i tiu no i! .* 
gold with which the dead man had emmsgol hjiu. Ap-T’-t r» 
plh‘d that ‘Mf he swore fal>ely, lie uoold h- .loh to ine 

money; but that an a wfd %xngeune<! awmudi ilit perjurer aud oil 
.hk IkieA’ (flaucns then k-souglit the god to p!ir«i<hf his ijPjoiry ; 
bur file priesfm crlul tm that ‘Ml wdlod have 

tempted Apolio with such a i|neMh<n as ii w. n.o ime h mi if 
have retaliicHl the gc4d;* The wish was imnided like n ditd, 
and (flaucus with all lik race cmuk to m evil it|d. ihhei s 

uf the oracle might be quoted ii:icM,ile.atiiigdiiercilriiiiif.ss la the 
conquered, respect for the life of slaves, the hiikt lulfilmeii! d 
treaties, obedience to parents, the granting of coiii|fc 3 is;iljoii to the 
weak when they have been injured, and other nuiral ol4i;,paf iims, 
whose recognition marks the |>retgre>s rd a mfhiuk iijorai Inim:. 
It is sad, however, to think that the uradewhifii could at uim 
moment make itself the mouthpfpci} of the lilpjtest iiih’I 
thoughts of the age, might at lh«‘ ncKt sink to tki iis«! of p.iJiry 
evasions and sc?nscie,s!4 jinules, and send tiie iiiqitiri'T away with 
a riddle which was wi’ifKe than no answer at all 
But the inc^msistencies of llie oracle are nut niediararff rii*l jV of 
the whole of the Hellenic religious sy.^fenn If tlmi ofitm 

suecealed in limpiring imlde and beautiful idrsm*, if mi'di’t an o|(,*{| 
be found lapsing into mere ohildiKhness or crudti immiMrahiv. 




CHAPTER y. 

TIIK GREAT MIGRATIONS, 
m 

If there any point in the annals of Greece at whieli we cam 
draw the line between the days of myth and legend and the 
beginnings of authentic history, it is at the moment of the great 
migrations. Just as the irruption of the Teutonic tribes into the 
Roman empire in the fifth century after Christ marks the com- 
mencement of an entirely new era in modern Europe, so does the 
invasion of Southern and Central Greece by the Dorians, and the 
other tribes whom they set in motion, form the first landmark in a 
new period of Hellenic history, 

Refure these migrations we are still in an atmosphere which we $ 
cannot recognize as that of the historical Greece that wc know. 
The states have different boundaries, some of the most famous 
cities have not yet been founded, tribes who are destined to vanish 
oetntpy prominent places in the land, royal houses of a foreign 
slock are established everywhere, the distinction between liellcno 
and Rarbarian is yet unknown. We cannot realize a Greece ^vhere 
Athens is not yet counted as a great city, while Mycenae is a 
seat of em|(ire; wliere the Achaian element is everywhere pre- 
doniiuaut, and the Dorian element is as yet tinknown. 

When, however, the migrations are ended, we at once find our- 
selves in a land which we recognize as the Greece of Imtory. The 
tribes have settled into the districts which are to be their per- 
manent abodes, and have assumed their distinctive cliaracters. 
The old royal houses of mythical descent have passed away ; both 
socially and politically the Hellenes are fiist developing into a 
]:>eople whom we recognize as the ancestors of the men of the great 
fifth ami fourth centuries, ^ 
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narrow for them, and, after a generation had passed, the bulk of 
the nation moved southward to seek a wider home, while a small 
fraction only remained in tha valleys of Oeta. Legends tell its 
that llieir first advance was made by the Isthmus of Corinth, and 
was repulsed by the allied states of Peloponnesus, Hyllus the 
Ivorian leader falling in single combat by the hand of EcIicrius, 
King of Tegea. But the grandsons of Hyllus restSined his enter- 
prise, and met with greater success. 

Their invasion was made, as we are told, in conjunction with, 
their neighbours the Aetoliaiis, and took the Aetolian i^ort of 
Xaupaitus as its base. Piislung across the narrow strait at the 
mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, the allied hordes landed in Pelo- 
poniiesus, and forced their ^vay down the level country on its 
western coast, then the land of the Epeians, but afterwards to be 
known as Elis and Fisatis. This the Aetolians took as their 
sliare, while the Dorians pressed further south and cast, and 
conquered at one blow l^Iessenia, Laconia, and Argolis, destroying 
the Caucouian kingdom of Pylos and the Achaiau states of Sparta 
and Argos. 

There can be little doubt that the legends of the Dorians pressed 
into a single generation the conquests of a long series of years. 
When they told how Teincnus, Aristodemus, and 
(Jresphontes, the three grandsons of Hyllus, drew lots Peloponnesus, 
for the Peloponnesian lands, and gained respectively Argos, Lace- 
daemon, and Messema as their shares, they were simply disguising 
the fact that three Dorian war-bands at one time or another got 
possession of those districts. It is highly probable that Messenia 
was the first seized of the three regions, and Argos the latest, for 
tradition spoke of the resistance of that great city as having lasted 
so long that King Temenus died before his allotted portion was 
subdued , but of tlie details or dates of the Dorian conquests ^ve 
know absolutely nothing. ^ 

Of the tribes whom the Dorians supplanted, some remained in 
the land as subjects to their newly found masters, while others took 
ship and lied over sea. The stoutest-hearted of the Achaians of 
Argolis, under Tisamenus, a grandson of- Agamemnon, retired 
northward when the contest became hopeless, and threw themselves 
on the coast cities of the Ooriu^fhlan Gulf, where up to this time 
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tho Ionic trilw of tho Aifnialcans ha*! «hvdt* 1'io' !’n*i'ins v,* 
wortsted, ami fled for rdli,?o ro ihdr kiu^ho.l ii. Afii-a, 
conquerom created a new Achaia Innween thv Arca«i)au 
and the sea^ami dwelt In the twi-lwe riiJes nlo'eh tla i t ^ . 

had bnilt, 

Tiie rug^id iTionritain.'i Arra’lla were fhe enlv |.iil id Ti !<*- 
poisnesus whiVh were to Cf^ea|'sC a chan'j^e irei'-n. ra rov iliin:^ fo m 
the Poriau mva.^ion. ,\ after lie' t\vl of Ar/'is, m \v ir-* 

bandH tlifeting for land i^ndied mu lo tia* n<Fr’ii and e;w!, ]« d 1 y 
descendants o! Teiutnuis, The h nio t-ovas • f y*'n and Ph.'lto^ 
Epidaiirns and Iroezen, ull lell l^elore tiiOiu. liven iLe hmt i;\ ^ olh* 
Acropolis which protected the Aeolian sottkineon td i adnfh * orl 
not preserve it from the hands of tlie enterprisin;; AI'O'% kd-r 
It hnig before the conquerors pressed on ftnin iVrintli hfWund tiic 
isthmus, and attacked Attica, Foiled in th»dr endeiBoiir to suUhir 
the land, they ut least succeeded in leariiig from ii uestorn 
districts, where the town of l^Iegara wm made tim cap-iml of a ihov 
D orian state, and served for many genmtii.ms to enrh !ht» po\HT 
ofiltlicns. From Epidaurus a short voyage cA fiftoesuailo* tnok 
the Dorians to Aogina, wliere they formed a .sculeiaebt wldeli, ti?>t 
as a vassal to Epidaurus, and then as an indepcaalvnt foiiimuiiiiy, 
enjoyed a high degree ol commercial prosperity. 

It is not the least euriouH feature. <»f the Durian iinniduii tljat I lie 
leaders of the vkloriouK trihe, whoi like iimst other r<\v;ii holies, 
trna i>oTia«i« clauned tt) destauKl from the gods and Uoahted tJial 
and their kiRRs, Hen^Aeswas their ancestor, should have asHUioil that 
they were not Dorians by race, but Admians, Whether the rmie 
northmi invaders were in truth guided by priiiecH of a diilofvyf 
bliMKi and higher chdiimtbn flam tliemsdvcs, it is impos>fihlff lo 
my* It has been suggested that the narrses of the three D’lian 
tribes found in every state, the Ilylieis, Fampliyli, and Dymaiies, 
point to the^mlxecl origin of the. ia%^ading hordtv I f iht; *' I ‘amph}di/^ 
as their name would seem to Indicate, were a ^Anixed iruiltitmk'/* 
who followed the Dorian banner, and the ** liylkuH”— wiio derivwl 
their name from Hyllus, the first Herackid king— were tla3 immmil 
retainers of Aobalan chiefs who had placed tbemselvcs at the head 
of the invasion, then the pure Dorian ekiiwnt among the invadiTs 
must have been mmik more' slight ihan is generally imagined, 







Ejj-ccis of the Dorian Conquest. 

Ill 111! Jtroliability the Dorian : 
pxteiu a c/ieok in the history of tin 
tioii, a supplanting of a richer and 

ivfi'h!-ffT’ •*^‘1’ 'll tlio prehistoric cities, which 

iiphu wl by new Dorian foundations, ‘ 

to wliich the country did not again attain for 
u! (iniiuneiils and tools which are found among their deh 
so . ii erent Irom those used in historic Greece, that we should 
him ly have susT-eered that their inhabitants were of the Hellenic 
stock li the voice ot tradition had not indicated Mycenae, Tirvus 
and . re<wmein.i3 as among the earliest centres of Hellenic wealth 

ilostroyed, much civilization perished 
t ilicm. ^ On the other hand, the invasion brought about an 
increase m vigour and moral earnestness. The Dorians throngliont 
.hen hWory were tlie sturdiest and most manly of the Greeks, 
liie god to wiiose worship tliey were e.specially devoted was xliiollo" 
he puro.st. the noblest, the most Hellenic member of tlie Oivmpiaii 

Hv!! n I!-'’ f'’*- eoneeptim. of 

niniii’. the Durians inarned themselves ont as the most mural of 


invasion was to a considerable 
relopraeiit of Greek civiliza- 
re cultured by a poorer and 

, -.X were 

point to a state of wealth 
many gen eratitns*' 
ms 'are' 
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CHAl'TEll VI. 
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THE GEKEK OiL(»Ml;S J\ A^tA, 

■ ■ ' 0 

The stir and movtiiuent which were cuut.'.l ].y ih.' inuiLd.ii) <.!' 
Dorians and Aetoliaus, Tlicssaliaus and Jiit.i tln-ic ii.,w 

Ironies were destined to wake their effects ivl! far !s-,vwid i!„. 
limits of the Hellenic peninsula. There \v.k< now a vast Ujily 
of displaced jiopulation seeking a new hoiiic ; ovitv Wiuiiitaiii and 
promontory was crowded with broken rciiinants of ilu! w<.r.s!,.d 
tribes, who had escaped being rciiuctd to .and had taken 

refuge in the remoter corners of the land. In many tl.o 

conquerors had allowed the conquered to A'lail w»i.-r .a tiratv; 
in others a tribe had fled before the storm, mid taken refuge ui'di 
those of its kinsmen wlio were still unsuhi wd. Evi ry wht re ihcro 
were to be found masses of ixipulaiion which had k’en rni h,o.s„ 
from their moorings, mid were roitly lo drift in anv dirivtioti to 
winch the current of the times wight Iniar them. 

Oradnallythis heterogeneous crowd iKigan to sIk.w a teiidciiev 
to move eastward by sea. The aXorth was held bv m ild .and hmdv 
races with whom they did not dare to niMsiirc tlicwsHvcs ; ii,., 
West wasan^sterious wastcof waters known only to the J‘h,„.nieian. 

3 ut to tho^s lay Asia Minor-a land with which llie ewigraw.s 
had a considerable acquaintance, whose tribes they liad imi both 

fertility, as they knew, exceeded 
t)y Jar that of their own mounkunoiEs land 

That the inhabitants of the Hellenic peninsula hmi tor l.w 

^“carr^*^* tl'c owm.dte shore 

we can te oertew. When the Acliaians ravage.! the Egyptian 

Delta m the toteenth centttry, their vessels were accowmniil l.v 






The Greek in J^sia. 

they were best acquainted, and wh.ose htrm%th rv> i ■ t > * y 

%vere best ablo to gauge, that the exyn'M « I i ^ 

Boeotia, loniaantl Acbaia, detenaiiird to thnov i renroh. * o Im- 
main streams of invasion can be traced, oa* h dnroLr: * /t o ” 
part of its resources from a tllfcrviit group nt po-i|h ^ 

Tlfc first is that pursued hy tlu emigrrmts vI.m r,-! 

selves by the genml name of Atvlhms^ lo.iui 

Tbe Aeolian composed of races cHciquiig fn a si tli ir.'Vimii ] o'r < ) 

migration. 0 recca, uf ^Magiides and « .| ii- 

Thessalians, and of Orehuuienians Cmnruiatu- a:ri *\J» > 

had been displaced by the Butoiians. Ihu loiM o v, , : • : i./ ^ 

AchaiaUvS, who had been driven nut of - . - { v ^ P ’ .o 

invasion, and were led by chiefs who rlai!;.* «i t > i- -i' •>>:., ii / - 
of Agamemnon. iKot impussihly the nanm Av-hs.;j. t;:'-- 

gated,” was first invented to express the mixed chumt'ic'r Ihls 
multitude, and only afterwards applied as u i .nr-n 1. 1’;.* t t. 
original peoples who had sent forth the enii,eru],t>-"'r.i w?. h,. i 
previously had little to do with each otlo-r. 1 ';,-^ p. ;i w] \ !i 
tradition pointed out ns the start i]e4“'p’ -in t «fl’- .\t ‘iia:, ;i'hr ^ 
turers was Aulis, hard by the Kuripus in ilie rhibtiMn Sfuil. 
Hence it came to pass that Boentla was vagtuly fp 

mother-country of the Acolis in Ada wln-h /raj/, • 

settled. 

The pcint at which the first phmcmof ihi/ cxiduh Ihf’i 
descent was the great and fertile island of Tiny dr- v*' 

out from it an early race vaguely enl led Telasgir, //% Hljniiyit/'J, 
and founded on Its shores five finuiishing touns. ^ \ h \Uv rh:. f 
was Mitylene. These places were tlieniH-h'cs ei/' loii-r Iht. puirnsn 
of new settlements on the mainland. Another lund, lar/* iy o>!h- 
posed of Locrians, but led by Climes and Malaus are" i ,d'n d 
princes of the house of Agamemnon, landed in ^fysLnm thv e.i aaiy 
of the Caicug^j and seized a native town, whusi? name tiny i arm di t .) 
Cyme. This place became the largest ccmtirifutal rU diinei:! of ll^* 
Aeolians, and was reckoned second only to 'Mliyleiic aiiion.: llnir 
cities. Gradually, as ncw^settkrs came Hocking in, town i\fu r tm ;i 
was founded, till the coast op|mte Lesbos was fringnl ly n isni- 
timious belt of Aeolian states. Further to the iiortli, in tho Tio*m!. 
tlie adventurer who landed at As^^is and Aiihmdrus liad hardt*r 
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wfu'k to win llieni^dvos a territory, and were forced to maintain a 
aiitl riuiibtful war witli the warlike Teucrians or Bardaniaiis, 
Innurc they could settle <lown in peace. At last the natives were 
driven up into the recesses of Ida, and the coast-land remained to 
tlie (j reeks. xVUijgelher, between the rnoiitli ot the IlelleBpont and 
iiu: Bay oi'Sm^-rna, the Aeoliaus founded more than thirty c»ics. 
Xone of tluan, however, save Mitylene and Cyme, heGarne places of 
any ureat importauce. They lay close together all along the shore, 
with riie excej^tion of the single town of Magnesia, wdiich the 
t‘xi](‘d ‘MaLriietes of Thessaly built at a distance of thirty miles from 
the seaborne way up tlie valley of the Hermus. 

Anotljer stream of emigration, starting from a different base, 
aHectwd the Carian and Lelegiaii lands to the south of Aeolis. In 
tliis district the invaders were mainly lonians, the The Ionian 
tribes who liad been expelled from the north coast of 
I'eloponnesus by the Achaians, and from Epidauriis Troezeii and 
Phlios by the Dorians. These exiles had taken refuge with their 
kindred 111 Attica, but that barren peninsula could not long siipj^ort 
them. To Attica, too, had wandered broken remnants of other 
tribes — Cadmeiaiis Ihibocans and Phocians from the north, and 
Pyliaiis from Peloponnesus. Some of these strangers stayed in the ^ 
]>eninsula, and the Pyiian house of Melautlius even became kings 
at Athens wdjeii the descendants of Theseus died out. But- the 
large tnajority joined in the migratiim, and were merged among their 
Ion iaii coiuratleH. Tlmv leaders were sometimes Athenian princes, 
sometimes exiled eliiefs from Peloponnesus. The lot^c migration 
diilercd fruni ilie Aeolian by being more military and less national. 

The invaders did not, we are told, bring wife and child with them, 
but were rather bautls of adventurers unencumbered wdtli useless 
moutlis. Bence we fmd them, after the first moment of struggle, 

» taking wives from the conquered, and mixing fredy with the 
Carians and Leleges whom they found on the spot. ^^mThose -who 
say that they started from the Pry taneiuin of Athens, and claim to 
have the purest blood of all lonians,” says Herodotus, “ ignore the 
fiict that their ancestors took to wives the Carian women whose 



fathers tliey had slain.” There was, therefore, from the first a 
larce Asiafic and non-Hellenic element in the blood of the Ionian 
colonists of Asla-'^an element wliicli had a large slv^re in making 
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them the least tenacious and most lusurkais yf Ihw Gm kh, TL< 
Aeolian invaders of Mysia and the Troad had cm their way h} cto^h 
^ the Aegean at the i>oinfc where it is lea^i thickly hfiulthd v/uli 
islands, 'ilie lonians who started from Attica, on iht? otljer hand, 
found their path lying through the inidst uf the i’yrlswlvH, 3fany 
of Ac emigrants halted hy the way ami mifhd /|.,wri iIm **• 
islands, where they must have found a HcatUted loiiiaii |M»|iuhit i* -n 
already existing, mixed, it would apia^ar, with C'ariaiH, CretaiiS, unA 
Leleges. The new-comers so far inodifial and th<^ |m|hi- 

lation, that for the fatiire nearly all the ymids iiaiiird chiefs t>f 
the migration as their oekists, and looked to Attica as their her- 
country. 

Wave after wave of Ionic adventurers swept on l>y ihu ryclades 
to the spacious islands of Chios and Samos, the hr^ad |>taiinsula vt 
Mimas, and the fertile valleys of the Cayster and the , Marauder. 
To Phocaea in the north, hard by the Aeolian Cyme, the Athiudaii 
Philogenes led a mixed band in which Pht.'cians prcdi)ndiiatrd. 
Further south, Chios was occupied by aUtlew who w^erc iiiaitily of 
Fubocan race; Ampliiclus of Histiaea, who was thiir fcmuiiaiHler, 
after defeating the Carians and Ldeges of the ishuuh allowf'tl thuu 
to quit it under an oath never to return. In Saim>s Pr-indes, wh^ 
led the exiled lonians of Epkiuurus, was iii^ro morcifni Ui the 
natives, and incorporated them with his followerH a sinulu coiti- 
mimity. Heleus, son of the Athenian King Ciidrn.'i, \\ ho seized the 
territory at the mouth of the Maeander, was uittrc nitlikw^, utid 
slew off all tile Carians who dweltalwut hl« dty tff Miletus, wliem'e 
it was said that the Milesians *wero kss taiiitiHl wiih iihfrigiiijil 
blood than the other lonians. At Epheaus, huwever, which hifid 
in the valley of the Cayster the same predominant |K>si!k,tjii that 
Miletus enjoyed in that of the Maeander, a Greek town fouutled by 
the Codrid Androcius rose side by side with mi ancient Cariaii 
settlemenybat centred round the temple of the great imture-gcHidesB 
whom the Ionian new-comers chose to call Artemis. After a time, 
the Hellenes and the aborigines blended Into one oomnaualty. 

Between Phocaea on the north and Miletus on the south there 

ajiiejoiaiw^ up, in the course of a few geiierallons, a con- 
^ tinuous chain of ton Ionian cities ; the isknil states 
of Chios and|amo0 made fhelr,J^tol number twelve. In spite of 
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Ibcir ilifferenco in origin imd |K)pulatlon, they were sufficiently 
nkin to uniio for the common worship of the Ionian Poseidon at 
a sanctuary on Mount Mycale, wiiich they called the Panlonlum. 
AftiT a religions imion le-d tea certain political coimection, 
auiLii .lixise. ctmitd,eracy was formed,, whose .delegates met at the 
'Piiriioiikiirt to iliHcnss their common affairs. But fer into the ftftli 
c‘*'ntnry the etlinic tlilTcrence between the several towns was shown 
by the fact that four distinct dialects were still spoken in loniad 

It was not mjly the ecmcpiered races of Greece that were to take 

pjirt ill the groat movement toward Asia. After a time, the con* 

querur.sttoo f<umd themselves under the same impulse, Boriaa 

and began to push across the Aegean. The Dorians »iisrratiQn. 

of Peloponnesus, overfiowing from their new home, sent out 

several swarms of colonists. Their largest band made 

'■ Crete. 

for Crete, where, if legends cun be trusted, Minos 
liad long ago built up a powerful state. But the island was 
|)eopled by various races without cohesion, a Dorian element was 
already to be found in a comer of the island, and no common 
resistance was offered. The new emigrants reduced to villeinage 
the other races of the island, ^Vchaians Carians and ix>ssihly 
Plioemcians, and organized themselves under a stricj) discipline as 
a military aristocracy among a jjeople of serfs. 

M.eU»s and Thera among the Sporades were colonized by 
Dorians from Laconia, mixed with their subjects from the same 
land, ivhum they brought with them and admitted 
to a sliare in tlm colony, Furtiser to the east the .Asia Minor. 
spaclouB llliodes — oquallcMl in size by Lesbos only among tlio 
Asiatic islands — was occupied by three groups of settlers from 
Argos, who built the towns of Lindiis, lalysus, and Cameirus. In 
the south-western corner of Curia, where two long peninsulas jut out 
into the sea, the Laconians founded Cnidus, and the Troezenians 
Halicarnassus. Finally, the large island of Cos, which lies off 
the peninsula of Halicarnassus, was also settled by emigrants from 
Troezen. The people of Cos Cnidus and Halicarnassus, together 
with, those of the three towns of Ehodes, formed a Doric ‘‘'Hexa- 

^ One was peculiar to Samos ; one was spoken at Chios and Prj^tlirae ; 
a third at Ephesus, Colophon, Xaebedus, Teos, Clazomenae and Phocaea ; 
a fourth at Miletus, Myus, and PrieTie# 
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polls ” who joined in a common worship of ut r.ip 1V> 

opium. The power and organkatiuu of the.r 4 t,/ tt 

reflection of that of the far mme impoil.ijt lo)o m ru! t [> , < \ 
which united to reverence Poseidon at the Piiiii'.ut'imii, Tio' I ! * '\ . 1 - 
polis, together with a few nelghkmrina non a-ttl ron*! * f 
smfiler importance, MynduB XisyruH and other-, u,;i' efuii «:04ei 
Doris, just as the larger grotips of colniik's to il.r n-nh von 
respectively known as ionia and A col is, 

What was the exact date of the esUiblisImifnii the 
most group of Greek colonies, tliosi whirii \vt tv fu!i\ h 1 In T', | lun, 
■me Greeks in TraditiuH iiscrik'd ll ir j 

Cyprus, to the heroes of the Tn/jan Wa:n K-i! v. >' n,,.y -an' -■ 
conclude that Cyprus was not iip]truauh*d hy th*^ n! 

the nearer lands in Asia ]Minor had already 'horn .vd/vd. ‘I'n.n 
the emigration to € 3 ’prus, how’ever, was at an cariv daio liiay i»' 
judged from the fact that the Cypriot Greeks aro f, u?a] n'skj ja 
more primitive form of writing, borrmvul from the ihau any 
other branch of the Hellenio race. Defore the .diriple and r* ti- 
vonient ‘^Cadmclan letters ” became known, the t ’y|ch *h>v;M hi -.i; 
archaic and complicated syllabary. If, a.s wv o«ua ludrd via h\ 
the other Greeks adopted the iliDonician alphahd, in th“ nin: i 
century, Cyprus must have been settkd before ih,it * p> -eh. W 
at any rate, certain that the Greeks were thonmgldy t n d ,Ia\u In 
Cyprus long before the eighth CLM'itury beflue P'hn^'f, as tbr syi lv> 
conquerors of the island hi that age name Koveral Gria-k kinif'? am*uu" 
their vassalsh The chief Greek cohiuies of liu* -hl.usd ^v. n? S.h-.-o^d 
Paphos, and Curium, which nmintalned aeonslam - liujyr ^ 

macy with the older Phoenician towns ofAtnail.no C.humf, ^ h.fe,. . 
and Tamassiis. The founders of the Greek towns wen* utAnry W'ui ms 
descent. We hear of Achaians, under Tetieer < »f Knlnniis tljc hn >i her 
of the hero Ajax, cf Argives, Laconians, and vvem of Armifiians 
from the Inland of Peloponnesug, The mixture ni races 
certainly seem to point to the period of the colonizaCn n vi i;ypru> 
as being the same as that of Ask Minor, for at a later date sutue 
of these races had entirely ceased to go on inaritime expctlkiiuis. 

The period, then, which covered the migration <‘f nations in tin.* 
Hellenic peninsula, and the colonimtioii of the AHiaiic h 

dimcult to deteraiiae with accuratj* That the trioveiiientB foKted 
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a eDijWilcntblo number of generations we may be certain. 
i»nt i!j«» genealugk'B which the later Greeks constructed ami used 
as a basi.s of calculation for the dates of this .period, are ' quite 
w*>rili!ess, and any ileduetions drawn from them are useless for 
chronology. If any limits must be given for the length of iho 
nyc of niigralion, It may perhaps be said that the period bettiiL'en 
1 100 mul bdO u.o,. must have seen the greater part of the wander- 
ings ui the (1 reek races, ■ . 


Aroliuic vai-e. with combat of the Centaurs and the Lripithne, 
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CHAPTER Vll 


TME DOlUANS IN PELOPONNESUS— THE LEGISLATION LYCUIiOns. 

Foil more than three hundred j^'cars after the probable <'ra <t! toe 
Dorian migration the history of Peloponnesus is ubsenroj and its 
chronology vague and inaccurate. The Greeks themselves did not 
pretend to give exact dates till the first Olympiad (TTO b.c,), and 
even after this great uncertainty exists, and we cannot be said to 
be moving in a really clear and historical atmosphere till the com- 
mencement of the sixth century. For the first two centuries uur 
only landmarks are the lists of Spartan, Argive, Messenian, aiul 
Corinthian kings, most of whom arc mere names to ns, while 
others have connected witli them stories that are utterly impos- 
sible. Still, royal genealogies are undoubtedly the first things that 
a nation commits to memory, and, in default of written history, are 
not without their value. 

Of the throe greater Dorian states which were established in 
Peloponncsiis by the Heracleid chiefs who led the invasion, that 
TLeArgive Argos was for a long time the most imporhmt. 

alliance. Including its dependent states, it may be defined as 
holding the whole eastern coast of the peninsula. The descend- 
ants of Temenus held as their own domain the coast-plain ot 
the Inaclius and the slopes above it. Here they wotild seem to 
have admitted part of the old Achaian inhabitants to a share in 
the citizenship, for besides the three Dorian tribes of Hylieis, 
Pamphyli, and Dymanes, the Argives were divided into a fourth 
called Hyrnethians, who seem to represent the Achaian element. 
Outside the immediate territory of the city of Argos were other 
communities both Dorian and non-Dorian, which acknowledged the 
supremacy of their greater neighbour. Of these some wuire actually 
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vassal states closely bound to Argos as to a mistress. Such wer? 
the Acliaiaos of the little town of Orneae and the lonians of 
Cyniiria, who inhabited that rocky strip of coast, between Mount 
Parnon and the sea, which runs down as far as Cape Malea and 
even includes the island of Cythera. Less closely connected were 
the new Dorian states of Epidaiirus, Troezen, Phllus, Cleonac, find 
Sicyon, whose conquerors had started from Argos, and were bound 
to pay a certain deference to their mother-city The once-famons 
Acliaian town of Mycenae prolonged an obscure existence on its 
hillside under ttie same conditions. 

The Qrst nine kings of Argos are mere names to us. All that has 
come down to us concerning them is a series of dim legends about 
their wars %Yitii their kinsmen of Sparta, which 
sound like a reflection back into an early age of the 
real wars of the sixth and seventh centuries. The first Argivo 
sovereign %vho is more than a 3iame to us is IvingPhcidon, of whose 
deeds many tales are related. Ho succeeded to a kingly power 
which had become weakened, owing to the encroachiuents of the 
Dorian oligarchy on the rights and prerogatives of the crown. But 
by armed force he put down this oligarchy, and freed himsedf from 
ail constitutional restraints. Then he turned to eirlarge the Immds 
of the empire of Argos; not only did he reduce Sicyon and liis * 
otlier Dorian neighbours to a closer dependence, but he added to 
his client states the important towns of Corinth and Aegina, which, 

Iiad already become the greatest marts and seaports of Southern 
Greece. Ho is even credited with the design of reducing the whole 
Peloponnesus to vassalage ; he repressed the Spartans, and, niarehing 
into thcMvestof the peninsula, aided the Pisatans, who 3;vero in revolt 
against Elis, and supported them in their claim to celebrate the 
Olympic games, of which we now find the first authentic mention. 

, Pheidoii %vas, moreover, a legislator ; he fixed a new standard of 
weights and measures, which was almost universally: accepted 
among the Dorian and Aeolian states of Greece, and had coined for 
him by his Aeginetan vassals the first silver money which was ever 
known ivest of the Aegean. He consecrated, we are told, in the 
temxde of Hera at Argos, samples of the rude currency of long silver 
nails which his round obols and drachmae superseded. Plieidou 
died in battle, having first, howewjr, seen his scheme of empire frus- 
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trated. Under his son the royal power was at onct^ lirought. back 
to its old insignificance, though Aigive sovereigns con I iiiuwl to rule 
in name doTO to the sixth, perhaps oven to the liftii, century. 
The solo permanent result of the great king’s reign was to break 
down the Dorian oligarchy at Argos, so tiiat dcrnwracy became 
possible in that state before it was estnhlished in oiher Dorian 
c'omraiHifties. 

When so much is known of PheHloDj it is strana^e to jvalize ihit 

his date is uncertain. While the received text of Pausaijias’ tells 
ns that the Olympic games which he assisted the f'isatans in celo- 
brato were the eighth since the conimencemein of those contests 
(«-c. those of 748 B.c.), there are other facts wliich seem *to brin'r 
I heidon’s date much lower, and it is on the whole probable that hi” 
real date was about 675-665 b.c. When the reitrn of a king whose 
name was the most celebrated of his age cannot bo fixed svitliin a 
himured years, regular history can hardly be .said to have lie<mu 
_ A'Vhi e Argos was holding the primacy in the Polopmmese, licr 
sister states of Messenia and Laconia wore going through two oppiw 
site courses of development, which brought tliom first into rivalry 
and then into a hfe-and-deatli struggle. ' 

In Messene, as in Argos, the Dorian conquerors bad not alto- 
gether expatriated or extermined the earlier inhabitant.^ of the iaml 
atessenia of Cresphoiites, tiio brother of 'JVraomm 

foil ‘ ’"‘“S of Messenia. as iiaving ^ranted 

ful citizenship m his new state to tlio.se of tlio Pviianraueoncs 

SJon^ofr^’^" emigrate, and as iraviug married 

Ta 2£ mlT’ r' ‘'f of a neighbouring prince 
' Y s anti-national ^^^ndencies pruvokeil the Dnrim^ fA 

r ‘T pf 

peace to tie hnf ui? 

peace to the land. Under the rule of Aepytus and his line D^vUn 

fix about 680-650, as the date of the oMiest legtetrLTe™"" 
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In Laconia the condition of things was entirely different, Tlie 
band of Dorian invaders that had settled round Sparta in the Eurotas 
valley was weakj and the territory which it had seized 
was narrow, hounded to the north by the Arcadian 
hills, and to the south by the Achaian fortress of Ainj^clae, v 
stood only three miles from the capital of the invaders, and Com- 
pletely blocked their way clown the valley of the Eurotas, j 
Ficlenae, in a later day, blocked the Eomans from the valley of 
Tiber. The Dnrians of Sparta enjoyed the constitutional anomaly 
of liaving two kings to reign over them. Two royal houses, calling 
themselves Agidae and Eiirypontidae respectively, were seated 
together on the throne, and from the first date of their appearance 
distracted the state by their quarrels. The Spartans said that 
Aristodemus, the original leader of their horde, had died, leaving 
twin sons, and that an oracle had hidden them “ to take both as 
kings, hut to give greater honour to the elder.” Modern liistorinns, 
discontented with the legend, have tried to prove — with very doul'>t- 
ful success — that the coexistence of two royal houses represented 
the amalgamation of the concjiuering Dorian wdth the conquered 
Achaian, or of two separate Dorian bands settled one in the valley 
of the Eurotas, and the other in that of the Genus. It may be so, 
but proof is impossible ; the double kingship must be taken as an 
accepted fact, whose explanation is beyond our power. 

The very wT,akness and isolation of the Dorians of Spiaria 
account for the fact that they retained their national identity to a. 
far greater degree than their brethren of Argos „ 

Messene. Ihcy were not strong or numerous enough the Dorian 
to conquer and incorporate their neighbours, but were 
compelled to fight hard with them for every foot of land they won. 
Just as the Angles and Saxons in Britain retained their language 
and their customs because they could not sweep over the whole 
island and subdue its inhabitants, but, had, to push forward slowly, 
rooting out the Britons ; so the Spartans remained uniniiuenced by 
the older people of Laconia. On the other hand, the Argives and 
Messeniaus in Greece, just like the Franks and Lombards in modern 
Europe, were strong enough to win a broad realm at a single blow, 
and were ere long either absorbed or at least largely influenced by 
the preponderating mass of subjects whom they suddenly acquired. 
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All authorities agree in describing the state of early B|'»arta as one 
of weakness and anarchy. Her dominion did not extend j her two 
royal houses were incessantly at variance; her wars both with lier 
Dorian neighbours of Argolis and with tiie Arcadians on her 
northern frontier were usually disastrous ; her people were discon« 
tented. Such w^as the condition of things wiien her great legisimor 
Lycurgus appeared, to rescue her from, herself, and send her forth 
armed for the conquest of the whole Peloponnese. 

Of the existence of Lycurgus we need have no .doubt, though 
modern writers have reduced him, in common with most other 
great men of early history, to the inevitable sun- 
myth. He belonged to one of the two royal bouses, 
and in all probability lived about the year 800 b.c. We need not 
accept, unless we choose, the legends which tell how he wus the 
younger son of King Eunomus of the Eurypontid line; how ho 
exiled himself from Sparta in order to avoid the suspicion t bat- 
he would usurp the throne of his infant nephew Charilatis ; how 
he travelled in Greece, in Asia, in Egypt, and perhaps yet further 
afield, and finally returned, full of wisdom and experience, %vhen 
Charilatis had grown up to manhood, only to find the state in a 
worse plight than ever. The kings %vere quarrelling with each 
other, and at the same time striving to cast off constitutional checks 
and rule despotically. Chcarilaiis is even called one of the ty rants 
of Greece. Meanwhile a disastrous war was proceeding, the 
Arcadians of Tegea had just inflicted on Sparta tljc greatest 
defeat she <rver knew, taken one of her kings prinoner, mid set 
hundreds of Spartan captives to work as slaves on their upland 
farms. 

In this emergency the LacedamnoniaUxS, we are told, were ready 
to accept any sacrifice necessary to preserve their state. Tlieir 
eyes turned to Lycurgus, and when he came out into the market- 
place, followed by twenty-eight of the wisest and, noblest of the 
citizens, and laid his schemes before the people, they met with 
high approval. The legend adds that, after a time of violent 
opposition by the minority, which resulted in brawls and riots, 
during one of which the legislator had his eye struck out, the new 
code was accepted. , 

What the institutions of Lycufgus did and did not include if* 
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is difficult to define accuracy. But some general results can 
be obtained by carefully excising from the reports 
of i 3 osterity those so-called parts of his legislation tionot* 
for which we know that he cannot possibly have been 
responsible. That he did not, for example, forbid the committing 
of his laws to writing or the use of coined money wc may be 
certain; neither written codes nor current cash were known for 
more than a century after the latest possible date at which he can. 
be placed. ]Si3r can he have legislated about Helots, for the serf 
problem did not come before Sparta so long as she w'as a small poor 
state, penned in the valley of the Upper Eurotas. Neither did he 
invent the Ephoralty, which first appears during the jMessenian 
wars, nor institute an equal division of prop)orty. But legend 
loves to pile ail the details of an early constitution on* to a single 
legislator ; and, in crediting Lycurgus with every distinctive usage 
of the Spartan state-system, the Greeks were but illustrating the 
same tendency that made our own ancestors say that King Alfred 
invented trial by jury, or divided England into shires. 

The constitution of Lycurgus was primarily intended to define 
the position of the different parts of the state. Bparta — like all 
Greek states of the Homeric age — possessed kings, mmtvs. of 
a council of nobles, and an assembly of freemen. But i^ycurg-us. 
it tvoiikl seem that the nobles were now trying to deprive the 
kings of their prerogatives, while the kings were endeavouring to 
get rid of all constitutional control. Meanwhile the general 
assembly of freemen may have begun to assert a chiim to some- 
thing more than a right to acquiesce in all that was laid before it. 
Lycurgus bade the Spartans, in the curt language of his Rhetra,” 
“build a temple to Zeus Hellanius and Athena Holiania; arrange 
the people in tribes and in obes, thirty in number; establish' a 
Gerousia, including the two kings ; and summon the people from 
time to time to an assembly between Babyca and tHe Ciiacion; 
the people shall have the determining voice.” ^ What was the 
exact political meaning of the particular worship to be paid to 
Zeus and Athena we do not know; perhaps the Dorian Apollo had 
till then been the sole god of the state. But the other clauses of 

1 For a good commentary on this, see E. Abbott’s “ History of Greece.” 

one « ^ j 
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the PJietra are clearer. The ancient polity is to he systciiiatizoO j 
the Boule of nobles is to be transformed intf.» an electehi senate of 
thirty elders, among whom the kings arc always to iirH.1 a ]>iaee; 
the assembly of freemen is to have a real part in theoaKluct of 
affairs, and to give a decisive vote when the Gerunsia is divida^u 
The 'general tendency of the laws, therefore, would he fu suppress tlie 
iinniliness of the aristocratic council of nobles by cutting liown its 
numbers and restricting it to elderh? men ; wdiile the kings, on the 
other hand, are mulcted of their power of promuiguting laws on 
their own authority, and incorporated as iiidiriclual iricmbers vd 
the Geroiisia. The people are to be indulged with a sliare in the 
constitution, though probably they were only given enough to 
serve as a salve for discontent, and not enough to enable them 
to interfere to any effect in politics ; no one ever accused Lyeiirgus 
of being a democrat. What were the alterations made by the new 
ordinances in the tribes we cannot say ; at any rate, the old Ifyileis, 
Famphyli, and Dymanes were not abolislied. The ubos, aiain, are 
iiiysterioiis — whether they were grouped by families or by localities 
is unknown ; we can only say that they were subdivisions of which 
ton went to each tribe. 

The Gerousia consisted of thirty elders, one for each ubc. The 
kings were ex-offlcto members, apparently representing tin? obes to 

The Gerousia himilies belonged. The tdher Gerontes 

’ were elective; they hold their seats for life, Init as no 
one was eligible for the post till his sixtietii year, the, average 
tenure of ofltoe cannot have been very long. Like the tjld council 
of nobles, which they replaced, they acted as assessors pj the kings 
in the discussion of all public affairs. But they had, this advantage 
over their predecessors, that the king’s voice only countcsl as one of 
their own, and was no longer omnipotent, for everything wms mnv 
decided by numerical majority 

The assembly of freemen, which was known at Sparta as the 
Apella, was composed of all citizens of thirty years of age and 

The Apeiia between the bridge of Babyca and the 

Cnacion, the ravine of the Genus, once a month. As 
the old Homeric Agora had only been able to sliout its assent or 
dissent, so the Spartan assembly, though given a real part in the 
constitution, could only vote by acclamation. The uncertainly of 



this method of decision must have thrown much power into the 
hands of the presiding ofiicial, especially when such business as 
the election of one of the Gerontes or other magistrates from 
among several candidates was in hand. As Aristotle observes, the 
plan w\as too childish.’’ We are even assured that at some cleeti 
the matter was settled by shutting up the returning otiicer*in a 
room out of sight of the assembly, and compelling him to 
wliich of the shouts that he heard without -was loudest! But 
device mnst surely have been invented by a sarcastic neigliborir. 
Before the assembly, too, were laid the subjects of debate approved 
by the Gerousia ; declarations of war, treaties of alliance, deposi- 
tions of kings, and all such weighty matters were to be witliiii its 
cognizance. No one could speak in it without the invitation of 
the presiding ohicer — a feature, it is to be remarked, wliich was also 
to he found in the Roman Comitia. In historic times tlie ephors 
presided, but in Lycurgus’s day the kings and Gerontes must 
have convened the meeting, as they would have done with the 
Ilomerio Agora. 

Tile privileges wdiich the new constitution left to the kings are 
shortly summed up by Herodotus. In peace they had the highest 
seat, and a double portion at all feasts, sacrifices, and 
bampiets. Public rations of corn and wine were issued 
to them twice a month, and for meat they might claim tlic ehiuc 
of ever}' animal sacrificed in the city* Its hide wvis also 
perquisite. They were hereditary priests of Zeus Laodiicimmius 
the god of the laud, and Zeus U rani us the god of heaven. They 
were charged with choosing envoys to consult the oracles (rythii), 
and with appointing consuls (irpo'^evoi) for foreign states. They 
had also the right of giving away the hands of orphan heiresses, 
and of sanctioning the adoption of sons by the childless. In war- 
time they were perpetual commanders-in-chief. When the army 
w^ent forth, they marched out first, and on its return ^hey entered 
the city last. A. liimdred chosen warriors guarded their persons. 
They might direct their expeditions ' against any foe they chose, 
and the Spartan who strove to turn their purpose was held accursed. 
When in the field they might requisition sheep and cattle according 
to their good pleasure. At their death, adds Herodotus, women 
go round the city rattling on £? cauldron, and, when the sound is 
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heard, two persons iii ereiy house, a mule and a n.-malo, put on 
__ mourning apparel, and cut olT their hair. Ilon^nmen take the 
tidings round Laconia, and, on tlic day ol' tliu luncral, a' va.i 
inu titudo of the subjects and serfs of the Spartans come finekin..' 
procosJon.”^ townsfolk in the wailing.s which accompany the 

A Spartan king, then, wa.s left hy the Lycuruenn lo-islation a 
position of honorary distinction in the state, a hi-h priesthood -uid 

heieditaiy .state ofiicial, and ceased to bo a sowerei<ur 
It these constitutional reforms had comprised the wludc work of 

of Wa’ '' '•‘^'■y much 

I'V* corning years. A limited nionarcliy and qu'isi-rerin' 

vas tref^r'^^'f in theinselvesi and liu" 

‘ elief to a people who hare been sufiering under anarchy • bat 
hey do not suffice to found a great and vicLious S y ^tate 
It was his social rather than his political legislation wldirado 
Ljcuigus a legislator unique of his kind 
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civilisation — the form of marriage which consists in the iiction of 
capturing the bride by force from her parents, the separation of the 
^sexes at meals, the Iiateful practice of polyandry. Even after tlieir 
advance into Peloponnesus, the Dorians were only just beginning to 
come within the radius of civilization. It is a sufficient comment 
on the Lycurgean training to say that the nearest parallel to it in 
history is that strange military discipline which King Chaka intro- 
duced among the Zulus in our own times. 

The moment a Spartan was born, the state began to take cogni- 
zance of liin* The infant -was carried before the elders, who 
decided on his fate: if healthy, he was given back to his parents to 
be reared; if 'weakly, he was taken away and cast out on Tuygetus, 
to perish by ex^iosure. At the age of seven the boys 'were removed 
from the homes of their parents, and placed in the public training- 
house, where they began to undergo the series of tolls which were 
to make up their lives. They went barefoot, and 'were allowed 
only a single garment winter and summer; at night they were 
compelled to sleep on beds of rushes, which they gathered with their 
own hands from the bed of the Eurotas. They had to cook and 
cater for themselves: the ration allowed them was deliberately 
made small and luiappetiziug, in order that they might be en- 
couraged to add to it by hunting or even by theft. We are assured 
that it W'US habitual for the boys to eke out their meals by spoil 
from neighbouring gardens and larders, and that they were 
punished when caught, ‘‘not for the stealing, but the clumsiness 
in being found out.” Any symptoms of weakness complaining 
were treated as tlie severest of offences ; Stoic insensibility to pain 
was inculcated by continual hoggings, tortures, and privations, till 
the most incredible callousness was produced. Every one has beard 
of the omnivorous youth who stole a young fox for dinner and bid it 
under his shirt, and how, when detained in company, he allowed the 
beast to tear open his stomach rather than to escape and^betray him. 

The training of the Spartan boy was almost entirely confined to 
gymnastic and military exercises. Choral music wms the only 
refining influence of any kind which came within his observation. 
The central incident of his year’s life was the festival of the 
Gymnopaidia, when he contested with Ms peers in exercises of 
music, dancing, nmiung, and westiing. 
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At ciglitecn the Spartan lad was called a Mellelreii (M^ AAe/|)9?r) : 
at twenty lie became an Eiren or young manj arid h.-ft 

Social institu* trainiiig-hoiise for the harrach. He was now dirafted 
tions. into one of the public messes, whlcii. ibrim.^d a. 

peculiar ieature of Spartan life. These messes (dse.rfTiTia) ■were 
fornred of fifteen men each, new members licing c«H";ptedi when a 
vacancy occurred. They were held in puhlic, aiitl consisit'd <.4" fiKcd 
rations; for no citizen till he reached the age of sixty inigiit take 
his meals at home, and custom dictated the unlfurmity of vituids. 
Each member was responsible for sending in his si i a re of tlie foi*d 
month by month; the meals consisted mainly of l)iirley-ineal 
cheese, figs, and the unpalatable “black broth'* which was con- 
sidered the characteristic dish of Laconia. Meat was only tasted 
on days of sacrifice. 

The girls of Sparta received a training similar in kind to, hut less 
severe than, that of the hoys. They w^ere not taken from their 
mothers, but were formed into classes, and set to compete in run- 
ning, wrestling, and other gymnastic exercises, so that their bodies 
might be fortified by exercise. Thougii they stripped for the 
contest, their sports w^ere freely 'witnessed by the men. As might 
have been expected, this training bred a race of buxom, coarse- 
minded hoydens. If the wives and daughters of the B|)artanH rose 
tar above the secluded women of the rest of Greece, nut only in 
physical beauty and vigour, hut in courage and ability, they were, on 
the other hand, utterly destitute of all modesty and womanly feeling. 

A man at "thirty, a woman at twenty, were cxjieeted to marry, 
and grave political disabilities were inflicted on the Bparfau who 
Family life enter wedlock, and take his share iii rearing 

children for the state. J^larriage, however, did not 
end the man’s barrack-life; he still dwelt for some time apart from 
his wife, and only visited her by stealth when his presence ivas not 
required at^-tlie Syssitia, the drill-ground, or the gymnasium. It 
was only after many months that he was allowed to set up a house 
of his own, and remove his wife to it; even then he was not freed 
from his attendance at the public meals. Spartan wedlock was a 
duty owed to the state rather than a voluntary union, and it is not 
to be wondered at if the sanctity of the marriage tie was lightly- 
regarded. 
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All these unnatural restrictions on the freedom of the individual 
were directed to the sole end of turning him into a good soldierj 

hard in body, callous in mind. Undoubtedly they 
, , ^ , , . , ^ Spartan 

had the desired eftect. 'As a sarcastic contemporary military 

once remarked, The Spartan’s life was made so un- system, 
pleasant for him, tliat it was no wonder that he threw it a'^’ay 
without regret in battle.” But the victories of the Lacedaemo- 
nians were due not less to their organization than to their unfiuicli- 
ing courage. While the hosts of the other Greek states went out 
to war in untrained masses, and took their orders from a single 
herald, who bawled out the commander-in-chief s directions, tlie 
Spartans had a well-arranged system of drill and a whole hierarchy 
of officers. The army was divided into bodies known as tlie rMra 
and the lochos^ corresponding to our battalions and companies, and 
was commanded by a series of officers, ranging down from the 
polemarch, or colonel who commanded a mora, to the enomotarch, 
who was a sergeant with twenty-five men under him.^ The 
commands which were given by the king were passed down by tlie 
polemarchs and other officers with such order and rapidity, that 
a Spartan army could manoeuvre wfitb a speed and accuracy tliat 
no other Greek force could approacli. This, as much as their 
courage, explains their constant successes. 

Life was deliberately made more pleasant for a Spartan when lie 
took the field; his rations were improved, his discipline somewhat 
relaxed; even jests and jukes were encouraged around the camp- 
fire, Everything was done to make him look on w'aT-liine as a 
relief from the horrors of peace. 

Such were the chief features in the legislation of Lyciirgiis. It 
is probable that the training received many developments after bis 
death; and it is certain that, in spite of Greek belief to the 
contrary, his constitutional scheme suffered many alterations in 
later years. The chief of these came from the introduction of the 
Ephoralty, an office unknown to his political sj^stem. 

The Ephors came into being during the period of the 
Messenian wars, largely— as we read— in consequence of the 
continual absence of the kings in the field. As their name shows, 


^ There were several divisions below the lochos, for which we caont-kt 
supply exact modem equivalents. 
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they were primarily intended to act as overseers or polii'e-nrap^is- 
tratca, but they soon became the irresponpible ministers of the 
state. They were five in numberj and were electcnl by the A|)ella 
for the term of one year. During that periot! they were ihu 
executive of the communi ty : they rect;ivetl foreign emlmssies, an<i 
becff^me the convening officers and presukuUs of the assenddy, 
dealing with that body as freely as did the Ihmiau tribunes wit Ii 
the Comitia. On their own initiative, without ilu* sanction of 
either Gerousia oi' Apella, they could arrest and bring tu trial 
any one whom they chose, without respect of persons. Even tin* 
kings were subject to their arbitrary pi>wer ; they tliivw' ( ’leoinenes 
into prison, and bade Anaxandridas divorce liis wife. In historical 
times, two of them accompanied the king wlicn he went out to war, 
so that his authority was constantly under their supervision, and 
became at last almost nominal Hence it may bo said that Bparta 
had two kings and five irresponsible despots. Owing to ‘the 
ridiculous form of voting in the Apella, the ephors could practi- 
cally return whomsoever they chose to act as their successxtrs in the 
ensuing year, and thus secured— except under very excejdional 
circumstances — the continuation of their owii line of policy. 

It is now time to see how the machinery which Lycurgus con* 
structed proceeded to work after his death. 


from Sparta. 



Auhed and organized by tlie legislation of Lycurgus, the Spartana 
went forth conquering and to conquer Before the death of Chari- 
lalis, the king whose reign covers the period of reform, spartau 
they had already fallen upon and subdued the weak conquest of 
Arcadian tribes who dwelt about the sources of the 
Eurotas, in the district of Aegys. A few years later King Tdeclus 
succeeded in taking Amyciae, the Acbaian town at the very gates 
of Sparta, which had blocked the progress of Dorian con([uest (h..)wn 
the valley of the Eurotas. Within the next fifty years all the 
dwellers* in Laconia, save the Gynurians of the eastern coast, had 
become the subjects of Sparta. From tbe mountain borders of 
Tegea down to the southernmost points of Taenarum and Malea, 
all was now hers. 

For reasons to us unknown, the conquerors dealt out very 
different measures to the various districts which they subdued. 
While some were only reduced to vassalage and retained their local 
customs and certain rights of self-government, others wore utterly 
crushed and spoiled. The inhabitants of the more perioeciand 
favoured places became Perioeci,” those who “ dwelt Heiofcs. 
around ” the central Dorian community of Sparta. Those of the 
less fortunate communities were reduced to the condition of 
“ Helots,’’ a title which the Spartans derived from I-Ielos,Hhe name 
of a city close by the sea-coast which withstood them stubbornly, 
and had to take the consequences of its obstinacy. By these con- 
quests the Spartans became masters of a district so large that they 
themselves formed only a small fraction of its population. Tlie 
Perioecl seem to have been about thrice as numerous as their 
Dorian lords ; the Helots formed an even larger body. 
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The condition of the Perioeei was very tolerable. Tlieir mly 
obligations were to jiay a fixed tribute, and to send a e/uitingent nf 
heavy-armed troops to the Spartan army. Hence they reniaiiu'*! 
loyal to their snsscTain in ^velhlngh all the crises of her lustiory. 
With the Helots it was otlierwise ; they were reduced te a c-nritli* 
tior? of absolute serfdom, and tied down to tlm soil 'Flieir land 
was portioned out among Spartan proprietors, who thveli in, t'lu} 
ca])ital, imdergoirig their barrack- life, and recifived u flxisl portion 
of the produce of the land. Though the individual Spartan could 
not sell into slavery the Helot who farmed Ins estate, tla* Spartan 
community could do anything that it chose with its serf. The 
epliors could slay Helots without trial ; and we are even told that 
a secret police, called the Crypteia, existed, whose sole purpose 
was to go through the land, privately making away witdi any Helot 
whose open discontent or great influence writli his neighbours made 
him an object of suspicion to the government. The Ikdots w’ere 
not kept continually under the eyes of their masters, nor were they 
ground down to starvation point by exorbitant rents; but tliey 
were so entirely at the mercy of the most arbitrary caprices of their 
rulers, and so utterly destitute ot all political riglits, that their life 
w-as spent in constant fear and dread. Not unnaturally tlicy hated 
the Spartans wuth the bitterest hatred, and were always n^ady to 
revolt when a fair chance offered. Nevertheless, their masters m 
much despised their resentment that they armed tijcm in times of 
war, and took them into the field to act as ligiit Nor do 

%ve hear of any occasion on which the Helots deserted the Lacedae- 
monian standard on the actual held of battle. 

The conquest of Laconia was hardly completed bekwe the Spar- 
xue Messenian Laus fell to blows with their neighbours to the west— 
the mixed race of Dorians, Caucones, and Achaians, 
who dwelt beyond tbe range of Mount Taygetus in the fertile 
valiej' of Messenia. Some stories say that the war arose from the 
cattle-lifting which always prevails on the frontier-line of two 
primitive tribes. Others say that the origin of it was the slaying 
of the Spartan king Teleclus in a sudden brawl within the temple 
of Artemis Limnatis, — a border-shrine where Laconian and Messe- 
nian met with equal rights of sacrifice. 

The Messenian wars extendetl over a period of some ninety 
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years, though a long interval breaks the continuity between the two 
struggles. The first war seems to have begun about 743 nxt, the 
second ended about 645 B.G. 

We are unfortunately destitute of any continuous narrative of 
this period which commands any credit whatever. 

The only contemporary records of any kind which 
have survived are the fragments of the Spartan x>oet T 3 Utaens,* in 
which he exhorts his countrymen to persevere in the second I^Iesse- 
nian war, enccpraglng them to enmlate the deeds which their 
lathers* fathers ” had wrought in the first struggle. The details of 
the history of the period which Paiisanias collected from the annalist. 
Myron and the epic poet Rhianus are quite valueless. Those 
authors lived in the third century b.c., separated by fiv iiundred 
years from the events they described, and were hopelessly contra- 
dictory as to their facts. Myron, for example, placed in the times 
of the first war Aristomenes, the great national hero of Messeuia, 
while Bliianus insisted that his exploits w-ere performed in the 
second war, which was divided from the first by not less than fifty 
j^ears ! It is obvious that Rhianus used to the full the licence of 
the poet, while Myron cannot have had anything better to guide 
him than Messenhin folk-tales, for the Spartans never wrote tlte 
history of their wars. We may imagine, as a parallel, wliat sort of 
a histoiy of the Anglo-Saxon conquest of Britain could be written 
if we had to depend entirely on Geoffrey of Monmouth and the 
legends of King Arthur. According to the tale which has come 
down to us, the Messenians did all the deeds of daring, while the 
Spartans were nevertheless victorious — a manifest impossibility ! 

If we can extract any truth from the legends, the Spartans began 
the war by pushing across the ridge of Taygetus, and seizing tlie 
fortress of Amphea on the Messenian side, which they pjrstMessenian 
employed as their base of operations. From this point 
they harried the open country, and kept the towns of tiie I^Iesse- 
nians in a chronic state of blockade. After two indecisive battles, 
the Messenians abandoned their minor fortresses and concentrated 
themselves on the central post of Mount Ithome, the strongest 
citadel as well as the holiest sanctuary in their land. Meanwhile 

* The tradition which makes Tyrtaeus an Athenian settled in Sparta is 
probably valueless. 
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prevent its outbreak, but instead of taking a bloody vengeance on 
their balf-brotbers, the Spartans compelled them to leave Laconia » 
in a body. They sought Italy under the direction of the Delphic 
oracle, and Phalanthus became the founder of the great and wealthy 
city of Tarentum (70S b.c.), 

I’lie possession of Messenia brought Sparta into contact with^tho 
afiairs of the "Western Peloponnese. She is found ere long allied 
with Elis, and tlierefore as the enemy of the Pisatans, who were 
constantly striiii.ng to preserve their autonomy against the Eleiaris. 
Sparta also began to encroach on Western Arcadia, and got posses- 
sion of Phigaleia, the southern border-town of that country. Slie 
seems to have been involved at the same time in struggles with 
Tegea and other Arc<adian states. 

But the next important crisis in the history of the Spartans came, 
about when Pheidon of Argos strove to extend his supremacy over 
the whole Peloponnesus (probably circ, 075-660 b.c.). We first 
hear of this struggle between Argos and Sparta when, in 669 b.c., 
the Lacedaemonian army was utterly beaten at Hysiae during an 
attempt to invade Argolis. The next year, if our date for Pheidon 
^an be trusted, the Argive army appeared in the Western Pelo- 
ponnese, and assisted the Pisatans to celebrate the Olympic games, 
having first defeated tlie allied Si:>artans and Eleians in battle. 

It must have been about the same moment that the Spartans 
were startled by a desperate rising of their vassals in klessenia. 

The fact that Lacedaemon was engaged in an unsuc- second mm 
cessful war aroused the mountaineers of the northern war. 

border, and soon all the country was up in arms. The Messenians 
found a leader in Aristomenes, a young hero of whom the most 
impossible exploits — all borrow’ed from the epic of Bhianus — arc 
recounted. He slew% we read, three hundred enemies with his own 
hand ; he visited Sparta by night, and hung up a shield in the 
temple of Athena by way of bravado ; he was thrice take!i prisoner, 
but always escaped ; once he was even thrown into the “ Ceadas,” 
or pit of execution at Sparta, but escaped uninjured, and found his 
way out by a subterranean cleft in the rocks. 

This second Messenian war seemed for several years likely to 
result in the liberation of the land. The Lacedaemooiaiis were 
oppressed with many enemies, fof besides tbc Messeiiians they had 
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to fight Argos and her subject states, together witli a league of 
Arcadian tribes under Aristocrates, King of Orclioineiui.s. As airu.-s 
they could only count oa the Corinthians, who were riuxloiis to 
throw off the hegemony of Argos, and the Eleiansd wlio are 
invariably found on the opposite side from their neighbours of Pisa, 
It is, therefore, not surprising that Sparta .suilered heavily; she saw 
the valley of the Eurotas itself ravageil, and suilered at least one 
great defeat in the open field. But tlie institutions of Lycurgns 
■were strong enough to stand the strain ; beaten hnt uneonqiiereil 
the Spartans doggedly held on till the tides turned. At their 
darkest hour they were put in good heart by the pricins rjf I’yrtaeus, 
who sang how the spirit of loyalty and militaiy honour must 
finally triumph over the fitful energy of revedted serfs and the 
disunion of jealous allies. At last the league against Spuria broke 
up. Pheidon of Argos fell in battle ; Aristocrates the Arcadian 
betrayed his allies, and caused their decisive defeat by withdrawiog 
his troops in the midst of the conflict ; Aristoxnenes was driven 
into the hill-fortress of Eira, just as x\ristodemus in the earlier 
war had been pent up on Ithomo. It was to no purpose that he 
maintained himself therein, and pushed his raids far afield when 
the blockade grew slack. After eleven years of resistance, the death, 
agony of the Dtlessenian nation came to its close, *11x0 Lacedae- 
monians forced their way into Eira by escalade, and the remains of 
its garrison were lucky in obtaining a safe conduct tii retire from 
tlie land. Legend ascribed the fid I of the fortress to treachery ; 
but the conquered race always consoles itself with some such cry, 
and it is evident that Eira had long been drjomcil Aristommms 
wandered away to Ehodcs, and died there ; many of his chiefs :fi>und 
new homes in Arcadia; but the bulk of the nation wx-re degraded 
to the position of Helots, and lay prostrate at the feet of Sparta 
for two hundred years, ere it could nerve itself to another movement 
(ciVc. 64513.0,). 

The last echoes of the Messenian war did not die out till a few 
years later. The Arcadians, who had stoned their treacherous king 
Aristocrates, and abolished the kingship of his house, joined the 
Pisatans in a last attempt at resistance. In 644 b.o. tiiey even 
seized Olympia, and celebrated the games in defiance of Eiis and 
* See Grote, li, 484, note 8. 
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Sparta, but shortly after their enemies fell upon them with cruslhng 
force. The Pisatans became the vassals of Elis, a position which 
they retained for half a century, till a revolt in 581 B.c. gave their 
masters an excuse for utterly destroying the cit 3 ^ 

Sparta now turned on Arcadia and Argolis. The history of the 
century which follows the second Messenian war is in Peloponnesus 
merely the tale of the subjugation of the whole of the strug-g-ie witu 
peninsula by the continual encroachments of the 
Lacedaeinonians. The successes of Sparta were not, however, 
followed any longer by the extension of the limits of Laconia. 
The victors contented themselves with reducing the vanquished to 
the condition of subject-allies, bound to follow their standard in 
war. With their internal alfairs they hardly ever interfered, and 
therefore the hegemony of Sparta was a comparatively light burden;, 
and might even be said not to disturb the desire for ^‘autonomy 
'which reigned in every Greek breast. 

Tegea bore the first brunt of the Spartan attack ; its desperate 
resistance w^on favourable terms for its citizens, who, on submission, 
were restored to full control of their local affairs. Tegea served as 
a base of attack equally against Central Arcadia and Argolis. Of 
the gradual subjugation of the Arcadians we have few details, 
but the history of the struggle with x\rgos is better known. 
That state had been terribly enfeebled by the death of Pheidon 
Corinth had completely established its independence ; and Sicyon 
had also fiillen away from the Argive empire, and, under tlie tyrants 
of the house of Orthagoras, was rising to power and importance. 
Even Epidaurus, in the very x^eninsula of xVrgoIis, had become 
completely autonomous before the end of the seventh century, 
Argos was therefore oveinvelghted in the contest with Sxxirta, yet 
she held out vigorously, and did not finally lose her hold on 
Cyniirla, the land along the Laconian coast, till as late as 547 b.c 
I n that year was fought the famous battle of the sis hundred 
champions, the prize being the district, of Thyrea, the last external 
possession ot Argos. Legend declares that the conflict was so 
fierce and bloody that only two Argives and one Spartan survived. 
The Argives hastened home to carry the new’s oi their siipp>osed 
victory, for they had overlooked their sole surviving enemy, 
Othryades the Spartan stayed en the battle-field, and' set up’ a 
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trophy of the arms of slain Argives. Each nation, there ftjre, con- 
sidered itself victorious, and the dispute was only settled by a 
general engagement, in which the Lacedaemonians won the day, 
Othryades slew himself on the battle-held, liisdaining to a,p|M ar in 
Bparta as the only one of her three hundred cluunpkins who had 
escv;pGd the chances of war. Ilenceforfcli Cyimria was entirely in 
the hands of Sparta; Argos was too maimed ta be abh* to stir ibr 
anotlier whole generation. 

The influence which wauild fecein to have retarded the complete 
conquest of Peloponnesus by Sparta in the first bait (>f tlie sixth 
centiiiy vras the alliance of the towns of its nortlicru parts in an 
anti-Dorian league. Between GOO and 0*50 b.c. Corinth and Sicy(ui 
experienced revolts which cast out the ruling Dorian oligarcliy, 
and placed tyrants of Ionian race on the throne. 'Iliese two 
houses, the Gypselidae and the Orthagoridae, as they ^vere called 
from the names of their founders, were strongly anti-Spartan in their 
ixdicy. It was not till they were overthrown, the Corinthian family 
in 583 B.c. and the Sicyonian about 500 n.e., tliat Bparta became 
as supreme in Korthern Peloponnesus as slio was already in its 
southern and central portions. Corinth an<.l Sicymi, their t^yrants 
expelled, joined the Laconian alliance, and liecame some of its 
firmest supporters, Argos alone, now reduced to a small state in 
the plain of the Inachus, held aloof in sulky tliscontcnt, lading 
her time. All the rest of the peninsula acknowledgetl the lK?gcmony 
of Sparta. 

Such, after two centuries of constant war, were the frniis of the 
IcglBiatiou of Lycurgus. A body of Spartans, never innre than 
ten thousand strong, had succeeded in reducing tu their vassalage 
the whole of the states of Peloponnesus. 
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GHAPTEE IX. 

• THE AGE OP COLOXlZATiOX. 

The eighth and seventh centuries, the x^eiiod which saw Sparta 
lay the foundation of her supremacy in Peloponnesus, witnessed in 
the greater part of Greece a revival of those inigra- causes of 
tory imxuilses W’'hich had first made themselves felt 
at the time of the Dorian invasion* But the cause of the move- 
ment was now changed; it was not external pressure, hut internai 
ex^iansion, that sent the emigrants afield. The x^atriarchal con- 
stitution of the p>reh.istoric Greek states had never recoverc<i the 
blow w-hich was dealt it by the widespread transference of popu- 
lations in tlie eleventh century. The gradual decay of monarchy 
and rise of oligarchy was the main feature of the centuries which 
immediately followed the great migrations. The misgovernment 
of which the oligarchies were usiialiy guilty made life at home 
intolerable for men of spirit, and set them dreaming of escape to 
a freer atmosphere. Men of wealth who were excluded from a 
share in the government of the state by their mean birth, an<l men 
of family vdio were ke^it back by their x3overty, were alike ready 
to depart. The iow’cr classes were no less eager to escape from 
rnisgovernment and oppression. But this disposition of feeling 
might have found its vent in mere civil broils, if the time had not 
been xn'opitious for emigration. 

Kot only were the Greeks gradually becoming more lidventiiroUvS 
seamen, but the Phoenicians, the rivals who had long divided 
with them the trade of the Eastern Mediterranean, ^ 

. . . „ , . , Beeline of 

were now receiving a senes of blo^vs at home which Phoeniciau 

enfeebled their resisting power further aheld. The 

ninth century saw the extension of the Assyrian em|>ire across 

the Euphrates, which brought it into, hostile contact with Fhoe- 
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nicia, Tho eiglith century was a time of contlniuKl trnnHe fur the 
great seaports. Aradus was captured by Tiglatli-PiloM-r hi T-1‘2 n.c*., 
after a siege of three years. Shalmaneser V. compelittl Tyre hy 
force to resume a homage which she had cudeavoTireil cast ofh 
Both Tyre and Sidon were constantly revolting, and as constantly 
being reduced to pay tribute, during tho reigns of Sargon and 
Seiuiachcrib (726-681 B.c,). The latter town was sacked an*! alrrujst 
completely destroyed by Esarhaddon in 680 lut. All these warn 
waakened the grasp of the Phoenicians on the gre^t trade routes 
which they had so long shared with the Greek, and by the seventh 
century thej^ had been completely driven out of the Aegean and 
tlie Ionian Sea. 

The first Greek cities on which the impulse towar<ls emigration 
fell were the two Ionic seaports of Cbalcis and Eretria. Both 
Colonies in situated in welhprotcctod harbours on the 

cbaicidice, Euboean Strait: Chalcis Lay on the Euripiis, and 

SOO 750 B C 

‘ looked north; Eretria, separated from Chalcis by 
twelve miles of fertile plain, looked south towards the Cyclades. 
Tlie colonial energy of both these towuis was stimulated by oil- 
garebies founded on wealth, for the Ionic states seem generally to 
have drifted into the hands of a plutocracy, while In the rest of 
Greece the oligarchies rested on birth. Tlie ]xnnt towards wliich 
the first swarm of emigrants from Chalcis and Erc,‘tria dlrt?ctcd 
themselves %vas the north-western angle of tlie Aeg(?rin. Here a 
bold peninsula runs out from the mainland of IMacedrufia, and 
divides into three long headlands which stretch far into the sea. 
The region had the same mixture of promontory and gulf, mountain 
and shore-plain, which prevails in Greece itself. Moreover, its 
rocks were rich in silver ore, and the Eubocans (who had long been 
working copper-mines in their own island) were both eager and 
able to turn it to account. 

Within the first fifty years of the eighth century Chalcis anu 
Eretria had planted more than thirty towns along the three head- 
lands of Ghalcidice, as the peninsula was ere long called from the 
Chalcidians who formed the larger half of the settlers. Some of 
these places were mere mining settlements, but others gre%v into 
important towns with considerable stretches of territory. Bueh 
a place was the Eretrian colony of Mende on rallene— the western- 
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most and least mountainous of the three headlands — a town long 
famous for its rich vineyards. Of the colonies of Chalcis Torone 
and Serrayle were the largest. Speaking roughly, it may be said 
that the Eretrians gravitated towards the western part of Chal- 
cidice, while the towns founded from Chalcis occupied its central 
and eastern regions. Many of the original Inhabitants "''were 
^‘Pelasgic,” and seem to have amalgamated very easily with the 
Greek settlers. After the Euboeans had for some time been 
established in^Chalcidice, colonies from other places came to extend 
the area of settlement; the Ionic islanders of Andros planted 
towns on the Thracian coast, north-east of Mount Athos ; the 
Doric Corinthians established the important city of Potidaea, 
northward of the Eretrian settlements in Pallene. 

"While Chalcis and Eretria were acting as pioneers to the Greeks 
of Europe, Miletus was playing the same part for those of Asia. 
A few centuries had sufficed to develops the settle- 
ments which the lonians had planted on the Lydian 
and Carian shore into great and flourishing citiCwS, fit to be them- 
selves the mothers of many colonies. Miletus, the port at the 
mouth of the Maeander, took the lead in maritime extension. The 
city had lost its royal line in the early part of the eighth century, and 
fallen into the hands of a plutocracy. The race for wealtli became 
the sole occupation of its citizens, and a sea-going life was the 
easiest course to arrive at the goal. So numerous did the Milesiau 
sea-traders become, that they formed a party in the state known as 
the xieinautae, the men never off the "water,” The first energy 
of the Milesians was turned to the north-eas^ angle of the Aegean, 
as that ot the Euboeans had been to the north-west. Pushing 
beyond the Aeolic settlements in the Troad, they endeavoured to 
seize the Hellespont and the route towards the Black Sea. The 
Phoenicians were already in possession; their factory 
of Lampsacus commanded the passage into the Sea Euxine. 
of Marmora, and their vessels had sought out the furthest 
recesses of Paphlagonia and Colchis. There must have been a 
J'Wgglo iu the straits for the monopoly of trade, but cyzicus, 
its details have not come down to us. The base 
from which the Milesians operated was their first settlement Cyziciis, 
a town placed on the neck of a peninsula which runs out Into 
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tho Propontis. When once liriuly csUibli.4jcd within thu Jioiks- 
• pont, they proceeded to spread far and wi.lo to tin-, north and 
east. Ti,e mysterious sea which bad only been knowti a.s As-cino.' 
“the inhospitable” and whose shores legend had peopled .viih' 
wonders and perils, was ere long fringed with Ureek fact orio.s anti 
changed its name to “Euxeinos,”as its harbours became known. It 
would seem to have been the ineshaiislible wcalih (tf the fisheries 
0 the Black Sea which first tempted the Greeks forward ; but 
other and not less valuable sources of wealth wore s.-.n discovered 
Hie mountainous southern .shore of the Eu.xiuo wa.s rich in timber’ 
iron, copper and red-load. The flat nortliem shore wa.s avast’ 
corn-laud whose bre.idth surprised even loniaus accustomed to the 
fer de valley of the Maeander. Gold was to be found in Colchis,' 
and also came down a trade route from tlia Urals, which ended on 
rim shores of the «Maeotic Lake,” which we kimw as the Sea o 
Azov. Between the middle of tlie eightli century and the end of 
the seventh the Eu.xine had become a Milesian sea. On the most 

®7nTBr- Paphiagonia the rich colony i.f 

■ ■ Smopet had supplanted an old A.siatiu settlement 
.and become the mart of Northern A.sia Mhmr. H'o rbriit and I t’ 
Jher Miles.au factories fo,-mcd an unbroken chai.i bo tv ™ Im 
Bosphorus and Colchis. Less than a century after ier o!v.i Imn- 
ation, femope was able to plant, on a table-shaped rock far to' the 
east, her fiourishmg daughter-town of Tnipeztis (Trebi»md) d.*s' 

t.i* S SStof ““ “ “ "» o» 

Settlement was harder on the western shore, mno.m the bar 
barous Ihraoians, than it had been in A.sia. But it'^.e.-an in 
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colonies of Miletus. ^ P 
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at large on tlio steppes with their flocks and herdsj wiihuiit pos- 
sessing any fixed abode. They made no objection to the settle- 
ment of the new-comers on their shores, for they bad enough and 
to spare of land, and had never thought of utilizing the and 
lagoons of their coast In return for metal-work, clotli, linen, 
and wine, they sold to the settlers the hides of their oxen, ainkthe 
gold and furs wduch came to them from the tribes of the far Xorth. 
Xor did they object when the Grre<|Jvs took to tilling the soil, and 
made the lower valleys of the Dnieper and Bug the great wlieat- 
fieid of the world. Some of the Scythians were even influenced l\v 
their visitors enough to make them turn their attention to hus- 
bandry. The chief towns in their land W’ero Oibia, 
near the mouth of the Borysthenes (Dnieper), Panti- 646 b.c. 
capaeiim, on the strait wdiicli joins the Euxine and Panticapaeum, 
the Maeotic lake, and Tauai's, the last outpost of 
Greek civilization, wdiich lay far off to the north-east, at tine 
estuary of the Don. All these were colonies of Miletus. 

Where the Milesians worked on a grand scale, other Ionic states 
follow’ed with more timid steps. Phocaea was the only town 
which sent a colony to the Euxine, and her settle- 
ment of Amisiis was not founded till 560 b.c. But colonies in 
in the north-eastern Aegean and on the Propontis 
several important places were established by the neighbours of 
Miletus. Perinthus, on the Thracian coast of the Propontis, was 
settled by Samos. The larger and -richer town of Abdera, hard by 
the mouth of the Xestus, 'was founded by Clazomcnac, ]\rartmea, 
also in Thrace but further east, was a Chian colony. The islanders 
of Faros seized the great Phoenician stronghold of Thasos, and 
established a flourishing state on the resources of its silver-mines. 

But it was the Dorian state of Megara, in European Greece, 
which, most nearly approached the achievements of Miletus. The 
misrule of the oligarchy of birth, "which governed Kie i^e^arian 
the town in the seventh century, seems to have been colonies, 
the fruitfal source of emigration. Megarians founded Astacus and 
Chalcedon, in Bithynia, and a little later seized the 

,, , , „ ^ Clialcedoa and 

all-important haven of Byzantium on the Bospjhorus, Byzantium 

— a spot so pointed out by nature as the site for a 

great town, that the Delphic oracle bade the settlers build opposite 
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the city of the blind.’^ This saying was a rdlection on tiic discern- 
ment of their brethren, who had preferred to occa|)y tint far less 
eligible site of Chalcedon, on the opposite shore. Borne years Ijiter 
the Megarians found tlieir way from Byzantium into the Euxinc, 
and built Mesembria, iu Thrace, and Heraclea-Chersoncsus, in the 
Tarric Chersonese (Crimea)— a town whicli, twenty-live centuries 
later, was to be famous as SebastopoL A second lieraclea, ou 
the Bithy Ilian coast of the Euxine, was also a lioiirishing ^legurian 
colony. 

While the Aegean and the Euxine were gradually being sur- 
Colonies ill rounded with a ring of llollenle cities, a not less 
the West, important movement of colonization was taking 
place in the West, along the shores of the Ionian Bca. 

At liow early a date the Creeks had begun to visit Italy and 
Sicily, it is hard to say. Even in the Odyssey there seems to be 
some dim knowledge of lands to the West, and tradition claimed 
that Cumae in Campania, the first Greek town in Italy, wvas 
founded so far back as the eleventh century. This date is prob- 
ably erroneous, for no other city can show ati origin extending 
beyond the middle of the eighth century. At the same time, 
Cumae was undoubtedly founded earlier than an}" other city 
bej'ond the Ionian Bea, and may have existed by the year SOO b.o, 
Chalcis and Eretria were the pioneers of exploration in the West 
just as they had been in Thrace. Seeking for opportunities of 
mt. /.X, t trade, tbeir vessels coasted round Malea and Taena- 
cidians in the rum, and Up the western coast of Greece. Tlia 
foundation of Gorcyra, on its island oj^posite Epirus, 
by an Eretrian colony, is the first landmark iu tliis chapter of 
history. To cross from Corey ra to the lapygian promontory, the 
heel of Italy, is only a matter of a few hours, and then the course 
lies clear along the Calabrian coast. 

Italy and Sicily, at the moment of their discovery, w^erc mainly 
occupied by a number of tribes— Messapians and Oenotrians, 
Sicels and Sicanians— whom the Greeks, vaguely recognizing a 
distant kinship with themselves, called “ Pelasgic.^^ But the 
remoter regions of both countries were lield by more alien races. 
The Phoenicians of Carthage possessed the western extremity of 
Sicily; the mysterious people who called themselves Basena— 
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tiiougli the Greeks knew them as Tyrrlieni/’ and the Homans as 
‘‘ EtruscaiiKS — were to be found in Northern and part of Central 
Italy. 

The Italian and Sicilian coasts must have been well known to 
the Greeks before they ventured to settle on them. It was 
probably the result of an extensive comparison of sites thal^tlie 
Chalcidians planted Cumae on the most favoured spot of Italy, the 
Bay of Naples. But Cumae long remained isolated in the north ; 
the earliest gj^oups of cities were established not on the Cam- 
panian but the Oenotriaa and Bicilian shores. The first place 
whose foundation-date has come down to us is Naxos i^axos, 
in Sicily, a city set between the slopes of Mount 735 b.c. 
Aetna and the sea. Here Tbeocles of Chalcis, the pioneer of 
all settlers in Sicily, set up the altar of “ Apollo the Guider in 
735 B.C. In the very next year, Archias of Corinth, an aristocrat 
exiled for an outrage by the oligarchy of his native place, dis- 
covered a sj)lenclid harbour fifty miles south of Naxos, and laid 
on the island of Ortygia the foundations of the great jgyracuse, 
Dorian city of Syracuse. Before ten years were 734 B.a 
passed, the space between Syracuse and Naxos had been filled by 
the foundation of the Chalcidian towns of Catana oatana, 

and Leontini, and the ]\Iegarian settlement of Me- ^zancie^’ 
gara Hyblaea. Next the best harbour of the Sicilian 729-728 b.o. 
Strait was occupied by Chalcidians and Cumaeans, and became 
the port of Zancle, better known in later days as Messene. 

Meanwhile another group of colonies in Oenotria was arising. 
Its central points were the sister cities of Bybaris and Croton, 
both founded by Acliaian emigrants from the north 
of Peloponnesus. We know nothing of the causes croton, 
which set these Acliaians waindering, nor did their 
country, either before or after, display any similar taste for 
colonization. But Sybaris in the rich lowlands of the Crathis, and 
Croton on the breezy Laciuian promontory, were alike the settling- 
piaces of strong swarms of Achaians. They grew and flourished, 
reduced to vassalage the Oenotrian tribes of the inland, and estab- 
lished little empires which stretched right across the instep of 
Italy, from the Ionian to the Tyrrhenian Sea. Sybaris planted 
on the western ivaters Laus and Poseidonia opposite her own 
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position on the eastern sea; Croton, in a siiuiiar »a 

and Temesa. 

Of the other colonics of Italy, Tarentuni uive.i i 

■ -*-iae at Sparta, as we luive 
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Both the Jtaliot and Siceliot^ Greeks owed the wcaith which 
they soon accumulated to the raw produce of the virgin lands^ they 
occupied, mthcr tliau to comincrcial or manufacturing activity. 
The corn of Metapontum, the wool of the docks of Sybaris, the 
timber and pitch of Croton, the oil of Acragas, the horses of 
Syracuse, the iishcries of Tarentum, became himous throiighSut 
the Greek world for the mighty fortunes that they bred — fortunes 
so large tliafc the miliioraaires of the West surpassed the wihlest 
dreams of the pkitocratic oligarchs of the mother-country, Bybaris 
for example was, at the height of her career, probably the largest 
Greek city in the world, and the tasteless luxury of her wealthier 
classes kept the inhabitants of the older lauds supplied with a 
never-ending series of good stories. Miletus was the only town 
to the East that could vie in size or prosperity with the Western 
colonies; Argos and Athens, Thebes and Sicyon, would have 
appeared poverty-stricken in comparison with them. 

Two groups of colonies in the West which hay outside Italy and 
Sicily deserve mention. The first w^as the sole creation of the 

Phocaeans of Ionia. Instead of turning their main^, 

, , ® The Phocaeans 

attention to their own seas, these enterprising traders at MassiUa, 

sought out the fiir West. Braving the competition of ' * 

the Phoenician and tlie Etruscan, they felt their way along the coast 
of Europe even to the Straits of Gibraltar. Their trade w’itli 
Tartessus, the port of Southern Spain, and with the Celts wlio dwelt 
about the Ehone, brought them great wealtli. About the year 
COO B-c, they resolved to furnish themselves -with a secure half- 
way house to Spain, and built the town of Massiiia just beyoinl tlie 
most easterly of the mouths of the Bhone. After many straggles 
with tlie natives, the place tvas firmly established, and became the 
centre of a number of smaller Victories on the coasts of Catalonia 
and Provence, of which Emporiae w*as the most important. 

The second line of colonies which deserves record was'^as purely 
the creation of Corinth as those of Gaul were of Phocaea, Corinth 
had occasionally planted colonies both in the Aegean and In Sicily^; 
Potidaea and Syracuse have already been citei But the great 

^ Note the distinction between TraX^s or a barbarian native of 

Italy or Sicily, and 'ItrKlwttis and :S,iK€\i(&TifiSy ti Greek colonist settled 
therein. 
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field of her energy was tlie north-western eoast of (Ircece, and 
♦The the Ill 3 n*iaii shore opposite Italy. Here, both while 
corintwans i» g|^^. remained an oligarchy and w’hen tlie oligarchy 

Hortii-Westei.’3i ■ " ' 

Greece. had fallen before the tyrant Cypselus, her settlements 
continued to increase. At Cbrcyra the earlier Eretrian ctilony was 
. swamped by tbe incoming, in 70B B.e., of a swarm 
at Corcyra, of Coriuthiaiis Under the exiled oligarch Chersierates. 
m8B.c. Acarnania a line of furtlllcd ports 

drove the natives up into the hills. These towiis-r.the oidy Greek 
colonies whose site was taken by force from another Grccdc tribe, 
though a barbarous one — were Sollium, Alyzia, Astaeus, and 
Anactoiiuni. Leucas, the island off the coast, was also talvcn 
Acarnaniati ^'0111 the Acaruaniaus and received a Corinthian popu- 
colonies, lation. vSimilarly, the southenimost district of Epirus 
was conquered and became the territory of Ambracia. Finally, 
Corinth and Corcyra joined to plant further north, in Illyria, the 
towns of Apollonia and Epidamnus. 

While her Acarnanian colonies always kept up a cio.se aliiaiice 
with Corinth, and followed her political leading, Corcyra from tiie 
Rivalry of Opposite coursc. Perhaps the Euboeau 

Corinth and element in her popnlation suceeded in c.stranging 
Coicyra. Corinthian from its allegiance. At any rate, 

within forty years of her foundation Corcyra sot herself up as a rival 
for the Illyrian and Italian trade of Corinth, and engaged in war 
with the mother-city. The first naval battle known to Greek 
historians was fought between Corinth and Corcyra In GCM iu\ 
After maintaining her independence for the best part of a ceutur 3 % 
Corcyra wuas conquered by the tyrant Periander, but after his 
death she sliook off the Corinthian yoke for ever, and remained 
the bitter and mischievous enemy of the older city. 

Only one more sphere of Greek colonial activity remains to be 
mentloneti— the northern coast of Africa. The legends which tell 
cyrene. how Libya w\as quite unknown as late as the seventh 
633 B.o. century are foolish inventions, for the Achaians of 
prehistoric days had already met the Libyans as allies in an 
attack on Egypt, But the dread of Phoenician rivalry kept the 
Greeks from settlement till about the middle of the seventh 
century. Then the Dorian islanders of Thera in the Cyclades, 
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strengthened by Peloponnesian exiles, sailed across to the land 
opposite Crete, and, after many trials and privations, succeeded 
in fulfilling a decree of the Delphian Apollo, which bade thorn 
‘‘establish a city in Libya rich in fleeces.” Cyrenc was the fruit 
of their expedition. Here the emigrants mixed more freely with 
tlie people of the land than in any other Greek settlem«mt, 
Aristoteles, the Theraean leader, w'as taken as king by the Libyans 
of the district, and received the royal name of Battus. His fimiily 
intermarried v’^th the natives, and his comrades followed their 
example, so that the blood of the whole community grew to be 
but half Hellenic. Cyrene became the mother-city of Barca and 
Euesperides — towns rather more to the west. For two centuries 
she continued to flourish under kings who, from father to son, 
alternately bore the native name of Battus and the Greek name 
of Arcesilails. She grew rich on her flocks and herds, her corn- 
fields and her export of silphium, a medicinal drug found in no 
other part of the Hellenic world. 

Eg^’-pt had been known to the Greeks long before Greek history 
begins. Achaiaii pirate raids on the Delta we liave already 
mentioned, and their echoes are heard in the Homeric Tne©reeka 
poems. But trade with Egypt ^vas not established 
for many centuries. The Egyptians were the Japanese of the 
ancient world, and kept tlieir kingdom absolutely sealed against 
Western merchants. Only the Phoenicians were allowed to trade 
to the mouths of the Xile, It was not till the downfall of E^ivutiau 
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part taken by the oracle of Delphi in coionimtion. It was always 
customary for the oekist, or ohical leader of a swarm 
of settlers, to ask for guidance from Apollo the god 
of ways, as to the best situation for the town he in* 
tended to found. Bometimes the answer given was vague, but, as 
a rule, the advice of Apollo was shrewd and practical No ddiibt 
the Delpliic priesthood had unrivalled opportunities for acquiring 
geographical information from the countless pilgrims from all parts 
with whom tliay came in contact Probably, then, the ^vouhbbe 
settlers were merely dealing with a \vcil-trained emigration agency 
whore they thought they were consulting an infallible prophet. 
Yet still the discrimination which the oracle showed in recominond- 
ing sites for colonization was so great, that we cannot w'onder that 
it acquired thereby a high reputation. Inspiration was in this case 
only the perfection of penetration and common sense, and it was 
the practical wisdom of the priesthood which won them a position 
of importance in all Hellenic lands such as they could not have 
acquired in any other way 
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CHAPTBE X 


Js the seventh and sixth centuries before Ciirist nearly all the 
llelleoic states went through a j^eriod of internal disurdcr and 
strife, one of whose symptoms was the widespread emigration 
which has been described in the last chapter. The phenomena of 
violent change and revolution are found no less in the colonial 
states of Asia Minor and Sicily than in the older cities of European 
Greece. The causes were not quite similar in the colonies and 
their mother-countries, but the symptoms were the same. Every- 
w'here old constitutional forms were disappearing, and Ixdore the 
state could attain to a stable form of government several genera- 
tions spent themselve^s in sedition and civil war. In most eases the 
period of disorder culminated in the establishment of a “ d'yranny,'” 
that is, in the seizure of power by an unconstitutional and tlespotie 
sovereign. 

The name Tyrant’’ in Greece was applied solely with reference 
to the way in which a ruler gained his ]K'>sition, not the way in 

Meaningof imply gfosH personal 

^tneword^ depravity or political misrule; imlec.d, many of the 
Tyrant. « tyrants ” 'were men abounding in good qualities, 
who used their power to the advantage of their country. The 
word simply implies that the ruler enjoyed an uncontrolled despotic 
power, not acquired by constitutional means. In the strictest sense 
of the word, a king who did away “with all checks on his personal 
power, and ruled autocratically, became a tyrant ; ” and thus we 
duel Pheidon of Argos given the name, though he was a legitimate 
monarch of the old stock of the Heraclidae. Bo also a dictator 
chosen by the people in time of stress, and entrusted with absolute 
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power, might be styled tyrant,” though he owed his elevation to 
the will of the state itself; such was the case with Plttacus of 
Mitylene. In these instances it was the abnormal method in which 
the power was acquired, and its unlimited es-tent, which won for its 
holder liis unenviable name. But in the majority of cases the 
tyrant was one who had no rights, either by hereditary succession 
or by election, to the position winch he occupied. Sometimes he 
was a military adventurer ; sometimes an ambitious aristocrat ; still 
more frequently;, was he the champion and leader of the proletariate 
ground down by an oppressive oligarch)^. But whatever was tlie 
origin of his authority, or the manner in which he used it, the 
name clung to him if only his position w^as unconsiitucional and 
his j^ow'er unchecked. 

A certain uniformity can be traced in the political history of 
most Greek states, after they had got rid of their old patriarchal 
kings. In the majority of cases the royal powder passed of 

into the hands of an oligarchy of birth. Sometimes oi^KarcMes. 
the direct line of the old heroic house died out; and, instead of 
clioosing one of their own number to take the sceptre, the princes 
and chiefs, wdio had formed the council and restricted the authority 
of the late king, divided the powder among themselves, and trans 
mitted it to their heirs ; so that the rights and privileges formerly 
possessed by the monarch became the property of a limited number 
of great flimilies. In other cases the kingly line continued to exist, 
but its head was gradually stripped of all his powder and preroga- 
tives by the great families, and became a mere puppet in the hands 
of the oligarchy, only useful as officially representing the people in 
religious ceremonies or state pageants. ‘‘ Kings” of this kind, who 
were little better than priests or public pensioners, existed in some 
cases down to the fifth century. 

The close oligarchic rings of noble families, among wffiom the 
royal power came to be divided, seldom succeeded in maintaining 
themselves for many generations. Their government 
-was usually oppressive and ill-managed, and their meSoTt^e 
feuds with each otlier never-ending. They could never 
gain for themselves the respect and reverence which had apper- 
tained to the old patriarchal kings. The monarchy had in its 
favour its immemorial antiquity; when it was replaced by oli- 
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garchy, tlie new government had no traditions on wlik-ii to rrfv 
and stood or fell on its own merits. These were msnallv small 
enough, and, for the bulk of the citizens, the extinctirm' of the 
royal house was an unmitigated mi.sfortunc. The great families 
are, m the traditions of every state, accused of ovcrvveenin'^ arro 
ganoe, open maladministration of justice, and lawless violence in 
de. hng wit 1 their inferiors. The old kings had had overv in ere t 
m holdmg he balance straight between the various cl.asse; of their 
Mibjcots, their successors, on the other hand, ruled entirely for the 
advantage 0 a small section of the population, nnd shmved the 
most cynical disregard for the rights of the remahide; t£ 
oppressive character of their rule was, of course, even mom marked 

than usual m those cities where the ruling clas.ses were different i„ 
Wood ,io ft. “ 

those states of Northern Peloponnesus in which a Dorian aristo- 
cracy domineered over an Achaian or Ionian populace But even 
^riiere a race-hatred did not embitter the ritliaL, r 
between the rulers and the ruled were always unsatisfactory. 

A fair example of the history of a Greek state in its pmc-ress 
fiom kmgslup to tyranny through oligarchy and civil striffi frL 
seated by Corinth. That city had, like so many of 
. Peloponnesian states, been conquered bv a lv,n,l 

of Dorians, ivho did not expel the former Aeolic S abim.ffs bm 

merely reduced them to a state of inferloritv Th« t 

AlOte., ft. Hwaolrfd prince wlioliad Jed the invate*irlld tJm 

and nnreBfc, Body after bodv nf n * perpetual strife 

the misgovernment of the Bacchiadae brdl^SLl 7 o f"? 
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caete. It was led b/one Cif a 

y o le yypsems, a Baochiad on his mother’s side 
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tlxougli his father EiHion was one of the unprivMeged liiiiltitude. 
His mixed descent of course excluded him from poli- cypsaiu», 
tical life, but he had enough of the blood of the Bac- ess-css b.c. 
chiadae in his veins to make him resent this disability. Accord* 
ingly he took advantage of the seething discontent of the city to 
place himself at tlie Ixead of the populace and overthrow the 
Baechiadae by force. For thirty 3’ears he reigned as tyrant of 
Corinth, basing his power on his popularity witli the multitude, 
and not even l^epiiig an armed force at his back to guard against 
I'cvolts, so firm was his position. Against the remains of the 
oligarchy he was stern and relentless, slaying some, banishing 
many, and heavily taxing all. But with the bulk of the people 
tlie relief of being delivered from anarchy made him not unpopular, 
liis autocratic government being far better than no government at 
ail If the contributions which he levied from the state were large, 
the use wdiich he made of them — especially the magnificent offer- 
ings which he presented to the Delphian Apollo —was not much 
to be blamed ; and the splendour of his court reflected glory on the 
city. Oypselus died on the throne, and w\as succeeded by his son 
Periander, who developed all the evil sides of his periander. 
father’s character, but otherwise only resembled him 
In the masterful activity of his nature. Barn in the purple, aral 
remembering nothing of the popular origin of his lather’s power, 
he showed himself a hard master to the Corinthians. He built 
himself a fortress-palace on the Acropolis, and surromided himself 
with a body of foreign mercenaries, for wdiose support lie levied 
vast sums from the citizens. But Ins interference with the private 
life of liis subjects was the worat point of his rule. ^ 

He set nimseii to isolate man from man h}^ breaking Periander. 
np all opportunities for intercourse. He closed the Gymnasium 
to prevent the young men from meeting, and prohibited the public 
banquets which Dorian custom had. made one of the nfost promi- 
nent features of cit}- life. His spies were alwaj^s abroad, seeking to 
discover the elements of possible combinations against him ; and 
when any citizen made himself too prominent in wealth or popu- 
larity, he was driven into exile or slain without trial by the tyrant. 
A legend told how Periander had learnt this policy from a brother 
despot, Ihrasyhulus of Miletus. Soon after his accession, it was 
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3aki, lie sent to ask the advice of the Milesian as lo tlie best way 
to conduct liis goTernment. Thrasybfilus sent no verbal answer^ 
but led the Corinthian messenger to a patch of corn, and then 
%vaiked round cutting down with his stall any ears tliat stood 
above the rest of the crop. Ilis action was tluly reported to 
Perkfnder, who took the hint to heart, and carried it rnit by relent- 
lessly destroying any man whose property or persoiiai inilueneo 
raised him above his fellows, and made him a possible leader id 
revolt. These murders, and the occasional freaks ur, spited;! insult 
towards the whole body of citizens in wliich he indulged, made 
Periander the best-hated man in Greece. Iii>; private life was 
miserable; he was the author of his wife's deatJi, and lived at 
enmity with his only surviving son, wdio died before him, so that 
the tyranny passed at his death to a nephew. Yet the lavish 
magnificence of his court, the crowd of poets and artists whom 
he maintained, his firm hand and subtle policy, won him a great 
name among the sovereigns of his time. Tlie curt sayings which 
embodied bis views of life even caused him to be reckoned among 
the “Seven Sages’’ of Greece. He conquered Epidaurus and Aegina, 
recovered Corcyra, and reigned for forty years m unbroken power. 
But the main result of his life had been to make tyranny inqws- 
sible for the future at Corinth. Periander’s arbitrary violence, his 
ox)pressive taxation, and still more his insulting contempt ftw his 
subjects, were remembered for centuries, and made the Corinthians 
Fall of enemies of tyrants for ever. His nephew and 

tyrannyat siiccessoi* Psammeticlius hardly held tlie sceptre for 
Coriutn. daggers of conspirators at the 

moment that he was attacked by the Spartans, who were received 
as liberators, and won the eternal gratitude and alliance of Corintlx 
by doing away with the last traces ot the rule of the Cypselidae, 
The story of the rise and fall of this house of tyrants is eminently 
typical of^tbe time; all over Greece similar events were taking 

Tyrannies popular leader delivered 

never the people from an oppressive oligarchy, made him- 
self sole ruler, and left power to descendants who 
abused it, and ere long were driven from their thrones by the same 
•force which had created them. In many cases the tyrants lost 
their authority in the second generation ; in a few a single life 
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sufficed to show all the vicissitudes of rise, prosperity, and fall 
Sicyon was the only town where the tyranny lasted for more than 
a century, and where the sceptre was handed from father to son for 
four generations. But at Sicyon the circumstances were peculiarly 
favourable to the tyrants. The house of Orthagoras (660-560 B.c.), 
represented a national rising of lonians against Dorians/* and 
moreover its members were men of moderation as well as of 
ability, and committed none of the atrocities which disgraced the 
tyrants of mgst cities^ Yet even they fell at last, and left no 
adherents behind them. At Megara the history of the one tyrant 
Theagenes sums up all the changes w'hich took three generations 
at Corinth and four at Sicyon to work themselves out. At Athens 
the Peisistratidae ruled for two generations ; at Syracuse the three 
sons of Deinomenes occupied only twenty years. At no place was 
anything approaching to a permanent dynasty founded. 

It must not he supposed that democratic leaders were the only 
men who ever aspired to tyranny. Phalaris of Agrigentum, perhaps 
the most cruel of all his class, was an oligarch, who had taken 
advantage of his tenure of office as magistrate, and seized the supreme 
power. Aristodemus of Cumae was a successful general, wdio had 
saved his state from an Etruscan invasion. Pheidon of Argos, 
as T,ve have already mentioned, w’as an hereditary king, who 
cast off the limits of constitutional authority, and made himself 
absolute. Still, in the majority of cases, tyranny was the -way 
from oligarchy to democracy, the inevitable penalty Tyranny a 

wffiich a state had to pay for ridding itself from the staereiu 
■ ^ political- ■ 

evils of government by the great families. Con- development. 

sidered in this light, the tyranny was not an unmitigated evil. It 
crushed the pride and ended the reckless feuds of the oligarchs, and 
taught them to live with their fellow-citizens as equals, even 
though the equality only consisted in servitude to the same tyrant. 
A state w'hich had once gone through the stage of tyi^nny never 
fell back again into the w^orse forms of family oligarchy 

If we proceed to inquire into the internal administration of the 
tyrants, we find that their government had many favourable points. 
It was the stock complaint of the dispossessed oligarchy pojjey of the 
that the tyrant was a lavish spender of money ; but the tyrants, 
objects on which the money was laid out were usually great public 
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works of bigli advantage to tbe state, Tbe real key to tbe despot's 
financial policy was tluit be strove to keep the poorer classes qirlet, 
by finding them craploynient on works for wbich tin*- price was 
paid by the rich — a scheme not unknown to statesmen of uur own 
day. It may be noticed that the tyrants were the first to lend 
public patronage to art and letters, and that their reigns were 
everywhere a period of rapid intellectual developjneitt. 

Abroad they distinguished themselves by the close relations with 
foreign powers into which they entered. Periancler.was the close 
ally of the lung of Lydia; and his successor's Egyptian name^ 
seems to point to an equally intimate connection and alliance 
with the Saitc Piiaraohs. Polycrates of Samos was bound by an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Amasis of Egypt, iMilriades 
of the Thracian Chersonese married into the royal house of the 
neighbouring barbarian tribe. Peisistratus ‘^strengthened himself 
by men and money drawn from the lands by the Stryrnon,’’ that 
is, by Thracian mercenaries and gold. The tyrants, in short, 
taught their subjects to enter into more friendly relationship 
with “ the barbarian ” than had formerly been esteemed possible. 
The main result of this connection was an immediate increase in 
the facilities for the expansion of commerce. 

All the accounts of the tyrants wijich have come down to m arc 
coloured by the hatred which the dispossessed oligarcldes bore 
them. The tales of their enormities should therefore be received 
with the greatest caution. There is no doubt that they numbered 
many cruel and miscrnpulous men among them. ; but when we 
remember the evils from which they delivered the of their 
countrymen, it does not seem too much to say that a perpetual 
freedom from tlie worse horrors of oligarchy was cheaply bought 
at the price of forty or fifty years of rule by a tyrant. 

^ Psammetichus. 
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CHxlPTEB XL 


THE EARLY HISTORY OP ATTICA. 

The greatness of Athens in historical times has produced an 
impression that in early days also she must have been a consider- 
able state. In real fact, however, the reverse w^ould seem to have 
been the case ; down to the sixth century Athens "was a city of 
very second-rate importance, and her history was obscure and 
uninteresting. It has only been rescued from oblivion because the 
brilliancy of her after-career led men to trace back as far as possible 
the origins of her success. 

That Attica was, at the epoch of the Boeotian and Dorian 
migrations, iiooded by fugitives both from the north and the 
Peloponnesus, we have already related. But the bulk of the refugees 
passed on to Asia, and built up the cities of Ionia. When the 
emigrants had departed, Attica relapsed into her previous obscurity ; 
the only trace of the stirring times of the Ionic migration which 
remained was the tact that many of the great Athenian families 
of later days drew their origin from one or other of the exiled 
races that had sojourned in the land. It is not impossible that 
tbe full Hellenization of the '' Felasgic ■’ tribes of Attica runs no 
farther back than the time of the migrations, ami that the legend 
w’hich told how the Athenian kings ‘‘received Ion into their 
family ” merely means that the influx of lonians from Peloponnesus 
absorbed the Atticans into the Hellenic nationality. 

When the swarms of emigrants cleared off, and Athens is again 
discernible, the crown had passed from the old royal house of the 
Cecropidae to a family of exiles from Peloponnesus. 

Melanthus, a Caucon from Pylos, had fought in rtSSarfhy at 

single comhat—so legend tells—with Xanthus the 

King of the Boeotians, when Attica was invaded from the nortln 
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and slain iiis enemy. Thymoetas, the aged and eliildle>s King of 
Athens, made the champion heir to Iiis throne, as a mark of the 
gratitude of the nation, K generation later tlu* L>^n‘ian invasion, 
which had overwhelmed Corintli and torn away l^Iogura iroin the 
Attic dominion, swept up to the very gates of Atiiens. An oraolo 
decj/ired that the city w’ould never fLilI if its ruler ptrished l>y 
the hand of the invaders ; therefore King Codrus disguised himself 
as a peasant, set out for tlie Dorian camp, struck down the first 
man he met, and was himself slain by the seeomL^ The invasion 
failed, and the Athenians reverenced ever after the memory 
their patriot king with peculiar veneration. But his son ami 
successor, Medon, did not succeed to the full |>owers of Iiis father. 
Henceforth the royal authority -was limited by the creation of two 
new officers, the Archon and the Polemareh, one of whom took 
over much of the king’s civil dut}', while the other acted as 
commander-in-chief. 

For twelve generations the Codridae retained llie titular kingship 
for life ; but in 752 b.c., as tve are told, this tenure was abolished, 
and the Archon was made official head of the state; the king—iiow 
elected every ten years from among the inembers of the ro3'al house 
— and the polemareh took rank after him. 

Be tliis as it may, we find that in the eighth century Attica had 
drifted into the same stage of constitutional develo|)mont as the 
majority of other Greek states. The supreme magistracies ’were at 
first confined to those families only which claimed to deseeml from 
Codrus ; but about 710 b.c. these houses had to take into partner- 
ship all the Attic nobility, and the three great offices were o|H}ned 
to every member of the class of ‘‘ Eu|)atrklae.” 'Wdien, thirty 
years later, six junior arclions were added, and the board of nine 
colleagues began to be elected annually, the Athenian constitution 
assumed the characteristics of the ordinary oligarchy. 

Oligarchy at Athens showed all the features which marked its 
rule elsewhere. Misgovernment w^as universal, the administration 
of justice fell into contempt, the non-noble freeman w’as excluded 
from all share in the administration of the state, and was continually 
exposed to the lawlessness and insolence of the more reckless 
members of the governing caste. 

■\Viien Attic history becomes clear and continuous, somcwdicro 
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leave themselves a power of applying very severe punishments, and 
stated the penalty of each offence at Its possible maximum ; but we 
need not believe the legends which assert that Draco affixed tlie 
punishment of death to almost every crime. The one fragment, 
indeed, of his legislation which has come down to us deals witli a 
mitigation of the law of murder, and provides that involuntary 
homicides should not be treated as outlaws liable to be slain by 
every one who met them, but be placed under the protection of the 
state till they could make compensation to the family of the slain 
mand 

Whatever w’as the exact bearing of the legislation of Draco, it 
proved a very inadequate palliative for the evils which were 
troubling the state. Within a few years of its promulgation matters 
were as bad as ever/^ 

* If a homicide kept away from markets and games and festivals, and 
yet was sought out and slain by the kinsmen of his victim, the men who 
slew him were to be held themselves guilty of murder. 

* Ihe details given in the UoXtre/a about some allegcrd political 

reforms of Draco, over and above his laws, seem untnistworthv. 
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SOLOX AND TEISISTRATC 


A FEW years after the legislation of Draco we iinfl Arhens engaged 
in a long and doubtful war with Megara. The civil «liscorJs, wliich 
^ the new laws had proved quite insufficient to allav, 

Megara. circ. were aggravated by the miseries ot a disastrous and 
6X0 600B.C. weakness of the Atlieiiian 

oligarchy is shown plainly enough by the fact that they were quite 
unable to cope with the smaller state to the west. Even Salarais, 
the island which lies full in view of Athens, and is divided by loss 
than a mile of water from the Attic shore, fell into the liands of the 
jMegarians ; for Athens had as yet no ships to put in line against 
the flourishing navy which had planted the many colonies of 
Megara. 

It was during a critical period of the Megarian war that the 
name of Solon is first heard. He was a Eupatrld by birth, a man 
of high personal integrity and attractive cliaractcr, 
who had won from the people a respect w’ldcdx they 
paid to few of his caste. He was a practised orator and a poet : 
his stirring verses played at Athens the same part that the w’ar- 
songs of Tyrtaeus had played at Sparta, ami induced his despond*- 
ing fellow-citizens to persevere in an apparently hopeless contest. 

Rather would I be ” he sang, a man of Phclegandros or Bicinos ^ 
than an Athenian, if I am to be pointed at as one of those who 
abandoned Salamis to the enemy.” The sarcasm told, and the 
war was continued. Solon himself was put at the head of an 
expedition wffiich ran the blockade of tbe Salaminian Strait, hastily 
landed on the island, and succeeded in driving out the Megarian 
1 Obscure islands in the Cyclades. 
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garrison. lie even carried the xitlienian aims up to the very gates 
of the hostile citj", and seized for a moment its harbour of Kisaea, 
The war had still many vicissitudes, and Athens was ere long 
reduced to the defensive again ; but her citizens never forgot the 
exploits of the soldier-poet, and continued to regard him as the 
one i>ossibIe saviour of the community. Probably he might hfve 
become tyrant of Attica had he wished, but he was a loyal 
servant of the state, and had no personal ambition. 

After some ygars the war with Megara was ended by the arbi- 
tration of Sparta, and Athens retained permanent possession of 
Salamis. We need not attach any importance to the legend which 
states that Solon influenced the Lacedaemonians in favour of 
Athens by quoting to them a line which he interpolated in the 
Iliad, to the effect that Ajax of Salamis ranged his ships on the 
Trojan beach beside those of Athens. The argument would 
have been vrorthless, and Solon was not a forger. A little later 
Solon acquired favourable notice throughout Greece for the promi- 
nent part which he took in behalf of the Delphic oracle against 
its op^pressors. The Phocians of Orissa and Cirrba bad been 
molesting the who came to make inquiry of Apollo. 

Solon took up the cause of the injured, preached a crusade against 
the wrong-doers, and, in conjunction with Cleisthenes, tyrant of 
Sicyon, succeeded in subduing the guilty towns, which received 
destruction as the reward cf their sacrilege. 

About 595 B,c. the internal troubles of Athens, which had heeji 
growing worse since the time of Cyloirs conspiracy, came to a 
head. The particular grievance \vhich brought ^^uedebt 

matters to a crisis was the question of the law of question at 
■■ „ ■ 'Atbeas. ■■■ 

debt. A series ot years of war and bad harvests had 

brought down to a condition of abject misery the poorer agricultural 
class in Attica, who cultivated the farms of the Eupatridae as servile 
tenant-farmers, paying to the landowner a rent of one-sixth of their 
produce, a tenure which wmn them the name of *EKr 7 }fi 6 poi. These 
unfortunate villeins,” as they would L^ive been called in mediaeval 
Europe, were deeply sunk in arrears of debt to their landlords, and by 
the legislation of Draco were liable to be sold as slaves if they flailed 
in due payment, for the creditor’s only security was the bodies of his 
debtor and his wife and children. Attica was threatened with the 
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new mom}% of wliicli the drachma weighed only sixty-seven grains 
and a iiaif^ was coined into tetradrachms, while the old, whose unit 
had weighed about iiinety-fiye grainSj had never possessed a higher 
multiple than the didrachm. 

The constitutional reforms of Solon are even more important 
tlian his economical legislation. They w^re the start ing-poiijt of 
all political ]il>erty in Athens, and their importance conetitu- 
was so impressed on the citizens of later years that 
all early laws w’-ere put dowui to him, just as all Spartan regulations 
came to be ascribed to Lycurgiis. Solon was a man of just ami 
liberal soul, and a sincere friend of the people ; but he was also 
a noble, with a rooted dislike to democratic methods of goveni- 
merit. His aim was to construct a constitution which should give 
the proletariate an ultimate control over the administration of 
public affairs, without allowing them the power to interfere in 
matters of detail. The nobles were no longer to govern at their 
own good will and for their owm benefit ; but they — reinforced by 
the richest of the non-noble classess — were to continue to administer 
the state, under due control and for the benefit of the whole 
community. 

Even before Solon’s time the division of the people into classes 
arranged according to their 'wealth had perhaps been kno'Wii. Pos- 
sibly it may have been employed as early as Draco’s time, for purposes 
of taxation only, but Solon determined to use the system as a political 
instead of a merely economic institution. He abolished all the 
privileges of birth which the Eupatrklae had enjoyed, 
substituted a “ timocracy ” for an aristocracy,” and 
made wealth, not birtli, the test of eligibility for office. The first of 
the four Solonian classes was called that of the FentekoswTmdimm. 
and included, as its name shows, all citizens ■whose annual income 
from land was equivalent to five hundred medimni of corn, or 
exceeded that amount. The second class, that of the Eip^eis, or 
knights, comprised every one whose income ranged between five 
hundred and three hundred medimni. The third class, the Zeugltae 
(^‘owners of a yoke of oxen”), included those whose income was 
more than a hundred and fifty medimni, and less than three 
hundred. Finally, the fourth class, or TliHes, was composed of all 
whose income fell short of a hundred and fifty mcdimm. Landed 
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property only was assessed, not coroinereiLii gains or hoardeil 
wealth, so that to qualify for the three higher classes a inercha»it 
or artisan had to invest in a smaller or larger plot of land. 

This arrangement placed the majority of tltc Ihipatridiae in tlio 
first two classes, while the bulk of the yeomen of Arriea fell into 
thervanks of the Zeugitae, and the avtivsans were nearly^ all ThGtos, 
But a fiiir proportion of \vealthy merchants who had bought iuial, 
and a certain number of rich yeomen, were mL\e«l aun*ng the 
Peutekosiomedimni and Hippeis, wdiile a few nilned Euipatrides, we 
may suppose, sank to the status of the Tbetes. 

When Solon, therefore, restricted the arclioiiship to those wlio 
were Peutekosiomedimni, he practically left the siipreuie magistracy 
of the state in the hands of the noldes. To other minor oiTices the 
Hippeis and Zeugitae were eligible, but the Tbctes were excluded 
altogether from the pitblic service; as a compiensation, they were 
also excluded from all taxation. In time of war they were to serve 
as light troops, while the Zeugitae fought as heavy-armed infantry 
and the Hippeis as horsemen. 

The constitutional reforms of Solon liad as their main aim a 
rearrangement of the relations of the Arehons and the Areopagus 
with the Senate and public assembly, so that each was to have its 
share in the guidance of the state. The arehons retained their old 
functions, but were in future to be elected by an ingenious mixture 
of selection and chance. The four tribes each chose ten cm rlidatcs, 
and from these forty men the nine arehons w’ere chosen by lot. 
This system was probably intended to obviate an attempt to intro- 
duce party government : it would be most unlikely tiiat all tlm 
successful candidates would be of the same political factiem. The 
arehons at the end of their year of office were to pass a ])iib]io 
examination (evOiinj), at which they^ were made responsible before 
the assembly for all their acts during their tenure of power. 

The Areopagus ceded many of its functions to a Council or Senate 
of Four Hundred, composed of a hundred members chosen from 
each of the four tribes into wMch the Athenians (like other Ionic 
The^ communities) were divided. This Senate or Boiile 
Boui©. clearly political duties of the 

Areopagus, such as preparing measures to be put before the 
assembly, or receiving embassies. 
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We may perhaps compare Solon’s to the Bomari Senate, 
wliile the Areopagus, as reformed by hirii, likened to the ^ 

Roman Censorship. It was to undertake the moral 
s supervision of the state: on its own initiative and •^^eopa^us. 

without incurring any responsibility it might inquire into the piibHo 
or private life of any citizen, and inflict fines and forfeitures on him 
if it considered his conduct obnoxious. Profligacy, insolence, and 
idleness were punished by the Areopagus, no less than crimes which 
fell under the letter of the law. In addition to this wide censorial 
power, it had the function of trying all cases of intentional homicide 
— a charge which it had exercised from time immemorial, ever 
since (so Attic tradition ran) x\res had been indicted before it for 
slaying Halirrhothius, the son of Poseidon, The court was recruited 
from ex-archons, as in earlier days, and therefore remained a 
centre of Eupatrid influence, for the majority of the archons were 
still chosen from tlie old houses. It was, no doubt, intended to 
curb all citizens who showed any signs of practising demagogic arts, 

^ or aimed at establishing a tyranny. 

The JEcdesia, or public assembly of Athens, w^as hitherto nothing 
more than a survival of the Homeric Agora, a body convened to 
hear the promulgation of such decrees as the archons 
and the oligarchy chose to publish. Solon made it ^cciesia. 
powerful. The most important function that it received, *'Mbe 
measure by whicli it is agreed that the democracy got its main 
power,” — in the words of Aristotle — was the right of trying all 
I magistrates, and of investigating their actions at the end of their 

? year of office. Thus it was secured tliat the archons should owe 

‘ their power to the people, and be kept in view of their responsibility 

to their constituents all through their tenure of office. The assembly 
was also, as we must conclude, entrusted wdth the supreme decision 
in such matters as treaties or declarations of war, and gave a final 
'^'ote in favour of or against such measures as the Bonl 6 put before 
it. This was as far as Solon wished to go in democratizing the con-* 
stitution ; he had no intention of handing over either administrative 
or legislative business to the Ecclesia. 

To sum up the constitution of Solon, we may say that the state 
was to be administered by such of the Eupatridae as the people 
thought worthy ; that its moral supervision was entrusted to the 
’'i. I 
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Areopagus; that; the Boiiie guided its foreign and domestic 
while the Ecclesia exercised an eifective but indirect control over 
the whole of the machinery of government. The leglshitor him- 
self claimed that “ho gave the people so nmcli power as wod 
sufficient, neither defrauding thorn nor awarding them more 
■was their slnire; while as for Those who had wealth and posllioi}, 
he was careful that they should suffer no -^vrong. ihiih classeis 
were protected, and neither was ailo^ved to molest the other.” 

Besides the constitutional enactments, a large ninuber of laws 
of all kinds w^ere to be fomid in the legislation of Solum They 
Miscellaneous over all jiroviiiccs c‘f life, and to a great 

, la-ws of Solon, exteut did away with the previous code uf Draco. A 
few of them arc worth mention. He first gave the right of disposing 
of property by will to citizens destitute of children : previously their 
kinsmen inherited everything, and the owner could not divert his 
property from them. He relaxed the harshness of the control 
' which old usage had given to the father over his sons ; be forbade 
arbitrary disinheritance ; and even enacted that a father w’ho had 
not taught his son some useful trade had no claim to be maintained 
by that son w'-hen he arrived at old age. A number of sumptuary 
laws directed the attention of the Areopagus against luxury. 
Trade was favoured by the permission given to foreigners to take 
up the citizenship, after solemnly disavowing allegiance to their old 
country, and swearing fealty to Athens. But perhaps the most 
noteworthy clause in the whole legislation was that which imposed 
disfranchisement on the citizen. who, in a time of civil strife, did not 
take one side or the other. Scion feared that the cxistemee of a 
body of timid and cautious neutrals would be fatal to public 
spirit, and favour the growth of that apathy which makes tyrannies 
possible. 

The laws of Bolon w^ere inscribed on wooden pyramids, called 
Kurleis^ some of them three-sided, some four-sided, and all about 
the height of a man. They stood on the Acropolis till the Persian 
wars, when they were removed for safety to Salamis. Afterwards 
they were placed in the Prytaneum, and fragments of them were 
still on view in the time of Plutarch (a.b. 120). 

Many legends grew up around the later life of Solon. We are 
told that be exiled himself for ten years, in order to avoid the 


importunities of those who urged him to supplement his legislation 
with further clauses. His travels took him far afield soion’a 

—to Cyprus, Egypt, and Asia Minor. Everywhere travels, 

that he went tales grew up to illusti-ate his profound wisdom and 
practical ability. In Cyprus he fixed the site of the fioinisliing 
city of Soli. In Lydia it was fabled that he visited King Croesus, 
and viewed unmoved all the splendours of an Oriental court. Then, 
when his host asked him wdio was the happiest man in the world, 
expecting to he§r himself named, Solon first mentioned a worthy 
hut obscure citizen of Athens, who had fallen gloriously in battle, 
and then two young Argives who had met their death in the per- 
formance of an act of filial piety. Croesus was offended at the 
moment, but learnt by hitter experience “to call no man haj)py 
till he was dead.” Unfortunately, the legend of the interview is 
rendered quite impossible by the dates: it is merely one of tho 
moral apologues with which the Greeks loved to illustrate thr 
instability of mortal happiness. 

When Solon returned to his native city, he had the disappoint- 
ment of discovering that his constitution, in spite of its fairness 
and its ingenious system of checks on the various Benewaiof 
members of the administration, had not sufficed to civil strifa. 
reduce the state to order. The local factions of the Plain the 
Shore and the Upland were still engaged in political strife. As 
early as 582 b.c. an archon named Damasias illegally prolo!jge<? his 
office over a second year, and had to be deposed by armed force. 
The populace, having once got a taste of power in the new 
privilege of impeaching magistrates, eager to extend its rights. 
*’.fhe Eupatridae were still yearning after the old days of oligarchy. 
The commercial classes found that the exclusion of all property 
except land from the assessment which settled the status of citi 2 :ens. 
hindered them from taking the part in public affiiirs which they 
regarded as their clue. No one was enthusiastic in defence of the 
Boloniaii constitution, for it satisfied no one. 

While the Eupatridae of the Plain were headed by Lycurgus and 
Miltiacles, a kinsman of the Corinthian tyrants, the merchants of 
the Shore found a leader in Megacles the Alcmaeonid, gimidson 
of that Megacles wlio had murdered the adherents of Cylon. The 
poor men of the Upland had placed themselves under a young 
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and energetic leader, one of those men of oligarchic hlrtlj, who in 
every Greek city were found ready to desert their class and take 
up the career of a demagogue. It must have added to Solorrs 
grief to find that this adventurer was his own kinsman, Peisistratus 
the son of Hippocrates. The last years of the legislator were 
spent in unavailing warnings to the democracy of Athens that 
they were treading in the footsteps of the fox,’* and prepiaring the 
way ior a tyranny by attaching themselves to the train ctf the 
ambitious jmung man. ^ 

SoioiTs denunciations of demagogic arts were quite useless. 
When Peisistratus persuaded the people that his life Isad been 
Bise of ^^ttempted by assassins hired by the men of the Plain, 
Peisistratus, the assembly voted him a body-guard of fifty club- 
06OB.C. opposition of the Boult*. The 

club-men were ere long armed with deadlier weapons, their num- 
bers increased, and one morning Athens woke to find them in 
occupation of the Acropolis, It was just seventy-two years since the 
similar attempt of Cylori ; but the times had changed : unlike Cylon, 
Peisistratus had a strong following among the pieople, while his 
adversaries were divided into two hostile camps. Megaeles left 
Athens : Miltiades accepted the offer of a barbarian tribe in Thrace, 
who wanted an experienced leader in war, and departed to take 
over the sovereignty of the Thracian Chersonese. Peisistratus 
became tyrant of Athens without opposition, and when Solon, in 
558 B.C, died, full of years and honours, ho died as the siilijoct of 
a despotic monarch. The last months of his life were not em- 
bittered by oppression, for his kinsman treated him with every 
mark of respect; but the old man shut himself up in his house, 
and refused to be comforted. The work of his life seemed to have 
been entirely wasted. 

Peisistratus showed himself an able and moderate ruler : he did 
everything in his power to promote the material w^elfare of the 
Vicissitudes classes, who liad rendered his rise possible, and 

p^Sstratus^ banish the rich. This mildness 

ems ra us. combine 


to dethrone him; the exiled Megacles and the Eupatrid Lycurgus 
lieaded a rising, and the tyrant was driven out. But the Athenian 
factions were not yet taught wisdom; the merchants and the 





nobles could not leavn to work together 

Lyciirgus, entered ioto treasonable negotiations with the ex-tyrant. 
To spite the Plain, the Shore consented to join the Upland. This 
ensured the return of Peisistratus, The manner of it requires a 
word of notice, as one of the most characteristic and extraordinary 
events of the age. Megacles found a tall and stately 
Phya, arrayed her in armour, and conducted her to the city in a 
chariot, giving out that Athena, the tutelary goddess of the city, 
had appeared person to command the restoration of Peisistratus ! 
The people obeyed, the gates were thrown open, and the tyrant 
once more master of Athens. If this tale is true, the Athenians, 
as Herodotus remarks, instead of being the wisest of the Greeks, 
deserved a prize for credulous simplicity. For six years Megacles 
and Peisistratus held together, and the alliance was cemented by 
the tyrant’s marriage to the Alcmaeonid’s daughter. But at 
they quarrelled, and Megacles once more led over liis followers to 
join the men of the Plain. After a short struggle, Peisistratus was 
for the second time expelled from Attica. He retired to Thrace, 
gathered men and money there, and Avaited for the factions of 
Athens to give him a third opportunity for action. 

For no less than ten years he Avatclied for the times to become 
ripe, keeping up communications Avith his party in the Uplaml of 
Attica, and looking out for men likely to aid him in an expedition. 
At last (535 b.c.) he landed in Attica at the head of his own 
following, strengthened by a band of ArgiAm mercenaries and hv a 
body of Naxian exiles under Lygdamis, once tyrant of that island. 
The Athenian army marched on Marathon, where Peisistratus had 
landed. They faced the invaders at Pallene, and a battle appeared 
imminent, but the tyrant at first avoided an action. When, 
however, the Athenians had broken their ranks, and retired to take 
their midday meal, Peisistratus unexpectedly fell upon them, and 
routed them without trouble and almost Avithout slaughter. His 
sons rode after the fugitives, and shouted to them that all who 
dispersed homewards should be granted an amnesty; after this 
the leaders of the citizens found themselves so deserted by their 
followers that no farther resistance could be offered. The tyrant 
re-entered the city without having to strike a second Moav. 

During his third reign Peisistratus shoAved himself a more strict 
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' CHAPTER Xin. 

THE GPEEKS OF ASIA, AKD THE LYDIAN MONARCHY. 

Down to tke commencement of tlie se?entli century the Greeks of 
Asia had pursued their career of expansion without meeting with 
any dangers from the inland. In the north the Acolians had 
driven the Teucrians and Mysians away from the coast. In the 
south the lonians and Carians had arrived at a onodus viuendl, and 
were often to be found joining together in expeditions such as that 
which, in 656 b.c., placed Psammetichus on the throne of Egypt, 
In the centre, filling the upper valleys of the Hermus and Cayster, 
lay the kingdom of Lydia, the w’esternmost extension of the old 
empire of the Hittites, governed by a race of princes whose origin 
the Greeks ascribed to some Asiatic god whom they identified with 
Heracles. For many generations these kings seem to have had no 
hostile relations with their Greek neighbours on the coast, and 
WTre content to serve as middlemen in the great line of commerce, 
which ran through their capital of Sardis, and connected Ephesus 
and Miletus with the Euphrates and Assyria. 

The Asiatic Greeks wmnt through much the same constitutional 
developments as their European brethren, with the exception that 

their oligarchies w’ere usually founded on w^ealth 

Li ^1 1 • ,1 . . . . . , CliaracteristicB 

rather than birth, as was inevitable m cities where or tue Asiatic 

the population had from the first been much mixed. 

Tyrants appeared, in Asia no less than Europe, to sweep away 
the monopoly of the oligarchs, and when history becomes con- 
tinuous in the seventh century, wm find the states of Ionia and 
Aeolis governed some by still-surviving oligarchies, some by 
tyrants, some by democracies which had risen when tyrants 
had been sw’ejit away. The universal opinion of Greece pro- 
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shore of the Aegean.^ In the West Ohalois would seem to have 
had the better of her neighbour, but in Asia Samos was never able 
to shake the commercial predominance of Miletus. 

About the year 685 b.c,, the period during which the Asiatic 
Greeks had been able to carry out their great schemes of coloniza- 
tion, and to fight out tlieir civil broils undisturbed by interference 
from without, suddenly came to an end. The new factor intro- 
duced into their history w’as the ^ aggressive policy of the kings of 
Lydia. • 

Gyges, a noble of the house of the Merninadac, after slaying his 
master Candaules, the last of the old royal line, had usurped the 
throne of Lydia. He at once abandoned the peaceful 
l^olicy of his predecessors, and set to work to attack x.ydia, 
the Greek cities of the coast. The Lydians were 
a bold warlike race, the best horsemen of Asia, and the lonians 
could offer them no resistance in the field. The war became one 
of sieges ; Gyges took Colophon, though he failed before Smyrna 
and Miletus. In the midst of his career he was summoned home 
by a crisis wliich freed the lonians from fear for another generation. 
A wild race from the north, the Cimmerians, had been pushed into 
Asia Minor by pressure from yet more unknown tribes in tlicir 
rear. They swept over the land, burning and devastating all 
before them. The Greek city of Sinope and the native monarchy 
of Phrygia were completely destroyed by them. Gyges, in spite of 
his energy, only succeeded in saving his kingdom by becoming the 
vassal of Assurbanipal, King of Assyria. This protection was 
withdrawn when he revolted a few years later, and the Cimmerians 
almost made an end of Lydia. Gyges W'^as slain in battle, the 
valley of the Hermus harried, and Sardis, save its citadel, taken 
by the barbarians in 660 B.c. 

Ardys, the successor of Gyges, was many years on the throne 
before he could get free from the Cimmerians. When this clanger 
was over, he renewed his father’s policy of attacking the Greeks, 
and captured Priene. But again the inroads of the barbarians 
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proletariate Tied with the oligarchs in deeds whose Oriental atrocity 
sliocked the w'hole Greek w’orld. The mob beat the children of 
the rich to death with flails on threshing-floors; their opponents 
replied by burning their prisoners alive in pitch-coats. Ko help 
was found in Miletus to sustain the other states, and one after 
another the Ionic and Aeolic cities of the mainland submitted to 
Croesus, and began to pay him tribute. The king even dreamed 
for a moment of building ships, and of attacking Chios, Lesbos, 
and the other inlands ofi; the coast. 

This idea he had to abandon in face of the strong fleets of the 
island states, and the entire ignorance of naval matters which his 
own warriors displayed, But on the mainland he w’-as undisputedly 
supreme from the Hellespont to the Halys. The tributes of the 
states thatowmed him as overlord, and the commercial profits which 
flowed into Sardis, now that the great trade-route between Asia 
and the West was entirely in Lydian hands, made Croesus wealthy 
beyond the vuidest dreams of Greek avarice, A \vhole cycle of 
legends illustrate his boundless resources and overweening sclf-con- 
fldence, among tlicm the w^ell-knowui tale of his interview* with 
Solon, which w'e have had to relate elsewhere. 

Croesus w\as no stolid Oriental, but a great admirer and imtron of 
Greek civilization. He was particularly well known for his devo- 
tion to the Greek god Apollo, wdiose temples at Braacliidao near 
Miletus, and at Delphi in distant Phocis, he crowded with gifts of 
astonishing magnificence. He gladly received Greeks at his court, 
and -went out of his way to do favours to the more important states 
across the Aegean ; Sparta, in particular, he bound to his alliance 
by a munificent gift of gold. 


But while Croesus appeared to be at the height of ivealth and 
power, a cloud was arising in the East which portended ruin alike 
to him and to his Hellenic subjects. 
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the great empire of Assyria, wliich for three hundred years had 
formed by far the strongest power m Asia. With the Assyrian 
kings the G-reeks had not many direct relations ; the chief occasion 
on which they had touched Hellenic history was when, in 70S b*c., 
the conqueror Sargon had received the homage of the Greek princes 
of Cyprus. But though it was only the outlying cities of that 
island which experienced the weight of the hand of the kings of 
Nineveh, yet the power and wealth of Assyria were w’ell known to 
the Greek. Wild tales of the all-conquering “ Ninus ” ^ and the 
luxurious and overweening Sardanapalus have been preserved 
to attest the impression which the kings of Asshur left on the 
minds of their Hellenic contemporaries. At last, in 
the fourth quarter of the seventh century, the doom Nineveh, 
of Nineveh came. A long series of successful or 
partially successful revolts began to strip Assyria of her outlying 
provinces, and to wear down the strength of her armies. Revolted 
vassals joined with wild tribes from the north to attack the 
failing monarchy, and Nineveh collapsed under the weight of 
their onset. The details are lost; we only know of the Greek 
legends which tell how the last king of Assyria, when his enemies 
had burst within the wall, collected his treasures and his gods, 
his wives and his sons, on a vast pyre in the court of his palace, 
and gave himself and them to the flames, to balk the victors of 
their spoil. Of an Oriental despot, mad wuth rage and despair, 
such a tale need not be false ; but, be it Mse or true, we know 
that in some not less dreadful scene of blood and fire the Assyrian 
monarchy passed away. 

Two princes had led the attack on Nineveh, and profited by its 
fall. Nabopolassar, the rebel viceroy of Babylon, annexed the 
southern and western dominions of Assyria, Cyaxares, King of the 
Medes, seized the northern and eastern provinces. Of Nabopolassar 
and his more famous son, Nebuchadnezzar, we need not speak at 
length. Their victories and conquests in Syria, Elam, and Elgypt 
have no bearing on our history. 

With the Medes it is otherwise. They were a new race ana a 

Ninus ” is an eponymous hero manufactured for the Ninevites on the 
ordinary Greek system. “ Sardanapalus ” is a corruption of the real name 
Assiir-hani-pal. 
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new kingdom, but they are important to a5? being the real 

^TheMedes empire — Persian as we call it, 

and Persians, thougli tbe earlier Greeks knew It better as i\[cdian 
—which came into such violent contact with the Hellenes, dlie 
Medes were a portion of that great body of Aryan tribes wln'eh 
migrateti from the north-cast, out of tlie land which was then 
known as Bactria, towards; the borders of the Assyrian kingdom. 
Various allied clans of this race scattered tliemselvcs over the whole 
of the great table-land of Iran, from the Caspian to the Indian 
Occam In some districts they drove out the previoms mhahituits— 
Turanian tribes of low civilization — in othens tliey dwelt among 
them ; in othens, again, they mixed with them. The most southern 
section of these invaders were the tribes of the Persians, over whom 
reigned a house descended from a certain unknown king Acluaeinenes. 
The more northern clans were the Medes, who had dwelt apart 
in weakness and disunion till Cyaxares, in the third c[uarter of the 
seventh century, united them into a compact monarchy. The 
Medes were much more mixed with the previous inhabitatits of 
the land than were the Persians, and had adopted, in a large 
measure the customs and religion of their predecessors. The 
Persians, a more vigorous but ruder and less niimeroii.s race, kept 
themselves free from such intermixture in their mountainous homes 
on the coast of the Erythraean Sea. They were a poor and hardy 
race, rough leather-clad shepherds and ploughmen, who dwelt in a 
land which seemed scanty and rugged to the richer inhabitants of 
the plains. The ton tribes which composed the nadon dwelt 
apart, only connected by a loose subjection to the house of the 
Acliaemenklae, and by the national religion whicli they bad brought 
with them from Bactria. 

While the common ancestors of Medes and Persians were still 
dwelling by the Oxus, they had adopted a religion called Zoro- 
TSieir astrianism, from the name of Zoroaster the great sage 

religion, ^nd preacher who is said to have converted his country- 
men to it. This faith is a ‘‘ dualistic” system, which refers all the 
changes of the world, moral and physical, to the constant and unend- 
ing struggle of two opposing deities. Onnuzd, the spirit of wdsdoin 
and light, the jery great and very good, the lord of perfection and 
activity, of intelligence, growth, and beauty,'' was the creator of the 
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imi verse, and endeavours to rule it with wisdom and benevolence. 
But his efforts are being continualiy hampered by the evil god Ahri- 
man, the spirit of darkness and malice, of crime, sin, and ugliness.’^ 
The whole life of a pious Persian was a crusade against Ahriinan and 
all his works, and an endeavour to work , out the purpose of Ormu^d^ 
to whom sacrifice was made, not in temples or shrines, but on 
lofty heights, where a sacred fire was kept ever burning in honour 
of the god of light. The Medes had perverted Zoroastrianism, 
by endeavouring to conciliate Ahriman and his angels rather 
than to help Ormuzd; and their religion had thus become a 
kind of “devil-worship,’^ in which their priests, the Magians, 
pretended to ward off the spirits of evil by sacrifices and incan- 
tations. 

The empire which Cyaxares the Mede had founded after the 
fall of Nineveh, stretched from the confines of Bactria to the 
Lydian . frontier on the Ilalys, where it had been fixed since 
the indecisive struggle "with King Alyattes. Both Cyaxares and 
his contemporary Nebuchadnezzar, the great King of Babylon, bad 
long been dead when a ne\v conqueror arose to shatter both their 
empires. Between Babylonia and Persia lay the land of Elam, 
w'hich had long been a vassal state to its Western neighbour. But 
after the death of Nebuchadnezzar it had apparently fallen into 
subjection to the Medes, under Astyages, the successor of Cyaxares, 
Eiam w^as now ruled by a prince of the house of the Achaemenidae, 
not sprung from the same line as reigned in Persia, but from a 
family which claimed cousinship with the older branch, and must 
have migrated into Elam from Persia a few generations back. 
Cyrus, “ son of Carabyses, son of Cyrus, son of Teispes, son of 
Achaemenes, of the ancient seed-royal,” now dwelt at Susa, and 
reigned as a vassal of Astyages the Mede. 

So many legends have grown up around the name of Cyrus that 
it is disappointing to remember how little is really knowm of him. 
The Greeks believed that he w-as the grandchild of Astyages the 
Mede, by a daughter who had been married to a Persian of middle 
rank, in order to avert a prophecy that threatened harm to the 
Median king from an over-powxrful grandson. But we know that 
Cambyses, the father of Cyrus, •was a reigning king, and have no 
proof that any relationship existed between Cyrus and Astyages. 
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forces of the Lydians and all the tribes subject to him between the 
Halys and the Aegean (546 B.c.), 

The dominions of Cyrus stretelieil west wart! so as to eiii. olf 
Babylon from Lydia, and he was thus able to prevent his two 
chief enemies from joining. The Egyptians wove tt>o far off to l^e 
promptly on the scene, and Croesus alone had to face the briml of 
the contest Neglecting Xabonadius for the niouumt, f.yrns threw 
himself 011 the Lydians. In the Cappadocian district of Freria 
the two armies fought a bloody but indecisive coiibat, which re- 
called the similar engagement when Cyaxares and Alyattes bad met 
on the same spr>t some sixty years earlier. Tiie troops of Cyrus 
retired a few miles after the battle, and Croesus, who had sutlered 
too heavily to pursue them, concluded that the campaign was over. 
Accordingly he dismissed his allies and marched home, determined 
to raise a larger army before committing himself again to the 
chances of war. But Cyrus, though checked, was not beaten. When 
lie heard of the break-up of the L^^dian armament, he turned on 
his way and followed hard on the steps of Ooesus. Bo rapidly 
did he pursue, that his enemy was compelled to turn to tight in 
front of his capital, the strong fortress of Sardis, long ere the 
dispersed contingents could rejoin him. Croesus, cruslied by 
numbers, was routed and compelled to shut himself up in Bardis, 
which fell quite unexpectedly before a sudden assault, only fourteen 
BaiiofCroesusf, after the siege had commenced, Greek legend 
546 B.c. had much to say of the Me of Ooesus; it told 
how the victor condemned him to death by fire, and how, as the 
flames began to mount, Cyrus reflected on the vicissitudes oi 
human fortune, and repented of his cruel orders. AMicn no Inimau 
intervention could have stayed the fire, Apollo, it was said, in- 
terfered to save the man who had so richly endowed his temple at 
Delphi, and a miraculous shower of rain extingiiished the blazing 
pyre, and enabled Cyrus to show a tardy clemency towards his 
prisoner. 

The spectacle of a powerful and wealthy state dashed down in 
the midst of its glory profoundly affected the mind of the Greeks. 
No such catastrophe had previously taken place so closely before 
their eyes, or ended with such dramatic suddenness. Their theory 
of Nemesis, the inevitable retribution which follows on pride and 
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sudden increase of population. The rest founded the iiaw town 
of Hyele (Yelia) on the Lucanian coast, south of Poseidonia. 

The remaining Greek cities of Asia showed no such desperate 
determination to avoid the Persian yoke. After a certain amount 
of ili-combined resistance, they opened their gates to Harpagus. 
The islanders were no less imprcvssed with the futility of further 
rosistaBcc than the inhabitants of the mainland, and Lesbos and 
Chios, as well as Ephesus and Smyrna, acknowledged Cyrus as 
their suzerain. Polycrates, tyrant of Sarnos, aloiKv maintained his 
independence; he owned the largest iiav}’- on the eastern shore 
of the Aegean, and as the Persian king had not yet become 
master of a fleet, hoped to retain his island and his thalassocracy 
undisturbed. His independence was no great benefit to Helias, 
for bis piratical galley’s kept the whole eastern Aegean in awe, 
and had succeeded to the old maritime predominance of Miietus. 
Polycrates lived and flourished by plunder. He was wont to say 
that he made a rule to roh every one alike, because ho found that 
his friends wxre more grateful on getting their stolen vvealth back, 
than they ever would have been if it had remained undisturbed in 
their possession.” 

Harpagus did not impose onerous terms on the Greeks of Asia. 
They were bound to pay an annual tribute, and to supply armed 
contingents when the king called for them, but the Internal 
governments of their cities were left unmolested. The state where 
a tyrant ruled remained under that tyrant’s power ; democracies 
were still democratic, and oligarchies no less oligarchic than in, 
the days of full autonomy. 

Aided by Ionian and Aeolian troops, Harpagus subdued the 
Greeks of Boris, and' their barbarian neighbours tlie pcojdes of 

Cyrus taices Meanwhile Cyrus himself was 

Babylon* pushing his fortunes in Upper Asia, and in a series 

538 B.o. campaigns brought his frontier up to India and 
the borders of the great central plateau of the Pamir. He even 
penetrated to the far north-east, and subdued many of the wild 
Sacae, who dwelt in the extreme limits of Tartary. In 538 b.o. 
he turned back again to deliver an attack on Babylon. Crossing 
the Tigris, he defeated King Habonadius in a pitched battle ; a few 
days later Sippara, the second town In the kingdom, fell by 
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tlie prince whom he personated, provoked remark. Then Darius, 
son of Hystaspes, a prince of the royal house of Persia, with only 
six followers to back him, sought out the impostor, and slew him in 
the fort of Sichtacliotes, by a sudden attack in tlie night-time. 

Darius was not of that branch of the house of Achaemeiies 
which had ruled in Elam, and had produced Cyrus and Camh^scs. 
His progenitors had borne sway ‘in Persia Proper, and Darius, 
had been distinct for three generations from the 
Elamite branc|j of the family. It was not unnatural, therefore, 
that the subjects of Cambyses refused to see in Darius their late 
master’s heir. The whole empire broke up in hopeless anarchy. 
Babylon and Media asserted their independence under princes 
who claimed to represent the lines of Nabonadiiis and Cyaxares. 
Armenia, Parthia, Sarangia, and well-nigh all the provinces ot 
the East, followed their example. Where a native rebellion did 
not occur, the governors showed signs of wishing to make them- 
selves as little dependent as possible on the central power. But 
Darius was a man of genius — a greater than Cyrus himself; for 
in the East it has always been far more easy to build up a 
new emp)ire than to reconstruct an old one which has gone to 
pieces. By ceaseless activity and long-continued struggles, he suc- 
ceeded m crushing the eight pretenders who had dismembered 
the eastern provinces, and in removing or destroying the dis- 
obedient satraps Among Darius’s victims of the second class 
was Oroetes, governor of Lydia, who had during the anarchy 
played a foul trick on Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos. Polycrates 
was a keen lover of money, and held no act mean and undignified 
which filled his treasury. Oroetes sent word to him that he was 
about to fly from the wrath of his master, and besought him to 
take his money and himself across to safety in Samos. When 
Polycrates came to meet the supposed wealthy fugitive on the 
shore of the mainland, he was kidnapped, taken inland, and cruci- 
fied. Thus ignoiiiiniously ended the man whose fleet swayed the 
Aegean, who had repelled the Lacedaemonians, preserved his 
independence from Cyrus, and won a reputation for wealth second 
only to that of Croesus himself (? 520 B.C.). 

His realm once mastered, Darias set to work to reorganize it 
(616 B.C.). As recast by him, it can now for the fi^rst time be called 
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with accuracy tlie “ Persian Empire,” for his predecessors had not 
been kiugs of Persia, nor had they professed the national faith of 
that country* Darius was not only hereditary chief of Persia, Init 
also a zealous Zoroastrian, ant a fanatical foe to the debased and 
heretical creed of tlie Medes and their Blagl. He called it ** tlie 
Lie^” and traced all the evils through which the empire had passed 
to its prevalence, All that I have done,” lie wrote, ‘‘ I have 
done hy the help of Ormuzd; and Orniuzd brought me help 
because I w-as not heretical, nor a believer in tl'je Li^,»Dor a tyrant.” 
But although he broke with the religious traditions of his prede- 
cessors and recast their administrative system, Darius was in every 
true sense their heir. He continued to make Susa, the Elamite 
home of Cyrus, his capital, and did not remove his seat to his 
native Persepolis or Pasargadae. 

The%stem on which Darius reorganized his empire was that of 
satrapies. Instead of allowing his dominions to remain a hetero- 
The geneoiis mass of vassal states and fully subjected dis- 

satrapies, tricts, he distributed the w-hule into twenty-three 
provinces, each governed by a satrap, or civil governor, a military 
commander, and a royal secretary. The satrap liad full authority 
in all things save the disposition of the troops in his territory, the 
one privilege which could have rendered him a dangerous subject. 
The general received his orders from the king, but had to look hu* 
the pay.and maintenance of his troops to the satrap. The secretary 
was specially charged with the duty of informing the king of the 
conduct of his two colleagues, and all the orders of the satraji 
had to pass through his hands. The three rival powers creat(*d 
a balance which left all things ultimately depending on the king, 
if only the king had the industry and mental grasp recjuired to 
keep the system in order. The vassal states of the empire %vere 
now placed directly under the satrap, and though they retained their 
internal institutions, WT-re compelled to obey him with as much 
punctuality as if he had been the king himself.* Under Dariusks 
new system the empire began to flourish in an unexampled 
manner ; his care was especially rewarded by the rapid increase of 
Ms revenue — a fact wdiich so pleased him that the Persians oh- 
served that Cyrus had the ..soul of a father, Caraby.?es that of a 
master, Darius that of a shopkeeper.” 
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barbarian, with the single exception ol the Phoenician colony oi 
Amathus. 

Darius now called out against the rebels not only the disposable 
troops of all the western satrapies, but the full naval force of his 
Phoenician and Cilician vassals. Fleet and army together fell 
first on Cyprus, the most isolated and outlying of the revol^4 
districts. By sea the lonians and Cypriots defeated the Phoenician 
squadron ; but the land force, which the beaten fleet had previously 
thrown on shore, completely crushed the Cypriot army, and the 
victory was followed by the submission of the island. 

Then the Persians pressed on against the original authors of the 
revolt. Three great armies came down from the central plateau 
of Asia Minor, and began to harry the coast-land. The Persians 
One sacked city after city along the Hellespont and invade lonia. 
Propontis ; the second marched from Sardis against the midmost 
towns of the Greek confederacy, and took Cyme and Clazomenae, 
while most ol the lonians looked on in helplessness, afraid to 
venture on another land campaign ; the tbiid entered Caria, but 
after two victories was annihilated by the Carians and Milesians 
at the battle of Pedasus. In spite of this isolated success, Aris- 
tagoras now lost heart, and despaired of the enterprise he had so 
lightly begun. He called together the Milesians, and proposed to 
them to emigrate in a body, as their kinsmen of Teos and Phocaea 
had done forty years before. They refused, but the ex-tyrant was 
so set on saving his own neck, that he got together his jiersonal 
adherents and retainers, and deserted his country. Sailing to the 
Thracian coast with the intention of establishing a now settlement, 
just as the Teians bad done at the neighbouring Abdera, he landed 
at Myreinus, and was promptly cut off with all his followers by 
the savage tribe of the Edonians, on whose territory he bad 
trespassed (T97 B.c.), 

Such was the condition of affairs when Histiaeus, the original 
instigator of the revolt, at last appeared in Ionia. His influence 
with Darius had not proved so omnipotent as he had supposed, nor 
had the great king sent him down to stay the movement of insur- 
rection the moment it broke out. Three weary years had passed, 
and the backbone of the rebellion had been broken when Darius at 
Last found some business for him at Sardis, He arrived there only 
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The honour of the day was very unequally distributed* The 
Samians fled at a very early hour, with a precipitancy that sug*- 
gested treachery rather than cowardice. The Lesbians gave way 
no long time after. The Chians, however, maintained the fight 
after their untrustworthy allies and all the rest of the fleet had 
abandoned the fray, and only succumbed after the larger number 
of their own ships liad been sunk or taken (496 b.c,). 

The battle of Lade was decisive in its results. The wreck of the 
defeated fleet dispersed, and each city had to await its doom Avith- 
out deriving aid from its allies. Miletus was the first 5 

' ■ ' ' ■ Sack of ■ ' ' ' * 

to fall : Artaphernes sat down before it, and took it MUetus, 

after a protracted siege. He burnt the city and re- 
duced its inhabitants to slavery ; so thoroughly was the Avork done, 
that Miletus never appears again as possessing anything like its 
former importance. The pre-eminence among the Ionian towns fcdl 
to Ephesus, Avhich had disarmed the wrath of Persia by a prompt 
and tame submission. The flill of Miletus caused bitter grief and 
self-reproach at Athens. When the people realized that the}^ had 
allowed their best allies against the Persian to perish unaided, they 
could not restrain their sorrow and shame. EText year the tragic 
poet Phrynichiis exhibited on the stage a play called ^‘Tlie 
taking of Miletus” (MiX^rou aAcoans). At its production the whole 
theatre was plunged in tears, and the author was fined a thousand 
drachmae for recalling the unwelcome subject. 

After Miletus had succumbed, the turns of Samos, Chios, and 
Mitylene arrived. Each was subdued after more or less resistance. 

Their fates, though hard, were not so crushing as that of Miletus. 

Heavy fines were laid on them, and many of their inhabitants 
were deported to Asia, but no wholesale ruin or massacre ensued. 

Internal freedom was allowed to remain, and it was noted that the 
Persians, discontented with the way in which the Ionian tyrants 
had failed to he a support to their masters, showed themselves more 
flwouvable to democracy than could have been expected. Last of 
all, the few scattered towns on the Propontis Avhich still held out 
were subdued one by one. In that part of the world End of tke 
Histiaeus had for the last two years been leading a 
precarious and piratical existence, a plague to Greeks no less than 
Persians. He now fell into the hands of Artaphernes during an 
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iiiFiignifieaiit. vskirmish near Atarneufs^ and was prompt ly inipult'd by 
Ids captor, mucli to tlxe displeasure of Darius, who stlli cherished a 
feeling of gratittide to tlie preserver of the bridge on the Dantibe 
(401- B.C.). With the exception of a few fugitives who lied to the 
West, all the king's subjects liad now fallen or returned to their 
aiiegiance. 

The great Ionian revolt was now at an end, after six years of 
desultory warfare. Its course had brought three facts into proini- 

„ nence. The first was the incapaciiv of Greek states 
■ ■ ' ' Causes o^f ■ 

tne failure of for combination into a cIohc fe»lera,l allninee. The 

thexisinfr. between city and dry, and ti)e narrow 

];>atriotiBin which made men comparatively indiiTerent to the fiite 
of the Hellenic race provided their own town was flourishing, weic 
sufficient to prevent any efiicacious common action in “war. A 
Greek alliance, in short, could only be kept together by the power 
of some one state overawnng the rest, as was afterwards tlit 3 case 
during the existence of the Confederacy of Delos. And even tvhen 
such a consummation had arrived, tlie tlesire for complete local 
autonomy was so keen that all the weaker members of a federation 
■would be secretly longing for its disruption, in order to free them- 
selves from the hegemony of the leading state. The second cha- 
racteristic of the Ionian revolt was the slow and indTident working 
of the military machinery of the Persian empire. To subdue the 
revolted towns of a single satrapy six years of w’ar liad been 
required. Unless the king himself were present in person, to 
compel all his satraps and commamlers to act promptly and in 
loyal combination, there was a tendency to slackness and spas- 
modic effort on the part of the Persian officers in Asia. Thirdly, 
the prompt conclusion of the war after the battle of La.de proved 
that a fleet was more important than an army in attacking the 
Greek world. When the command of the sea had ]xassed to the 
barbarian, and each state on its island or peninsula was cut off 
from communication with its fellows, a complete collapse of resist- 
ance followed. We shall see all these tendencies illustrated again, 
though with a different relative importance, in the greater struggle 
between Persia and the Greeks of Europe which began a few years 
after the end of the Ionian revolt. 

The share which Athens and Eretria had taken in the sack of 
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Sardis bad not escaped the memory of Darius. When bis revolted 
subjects were once subdued, be was determined that there should be 
no delay in punishing the move distant enemy. A legend, which is 
true in the spirit if not in the letter, tells us how the great king 
bade his cup-bearer to repeat to him thrice at every banquet the 
"ivords, "'Master, remember the Athenians,” lest the insult wrougtit 
at Sardis should ever vanish from liis mind. 

The year after the end of the revolt was devoted to the prepara- 
tion of an expedi^on to chastise the objects of Dariuses enmity. In 
492 B.c. Mardoniiis came down from Susa to take the command. 
He sent a fleet to coast round the north shore of the Aegean, and 
himself led an army parallel to it by the great road which runs 
between the sea and the spurs of the hhodope. But fortune fouglit 
for Athens. A hurricane strewed the rocky shores of the peninsula 
of Athos with the wrecks of three hundred Persian galleys. A 
few days later a desperate battle with the wild Thracian tribes so 
thinned the ranks of Mardonius’s army that, although victorious, 
he halted, and shrank from a farther advance. The attack on the 
king’s enemies had to be put off for another year. 


Before proceeding to relate the results of the first Persian expedi- 
tion which touched the shores of European Greece, we must explain 
the condition of affairs in that country. 



Ormuzd delivers to Darius the rebel princes of the East 
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CHxlPTER XYL 

EVEisTS IN GREECE AFTER THE FALL OF THE PEISISTRATIDAE — THE 
CONSTITUTION OF CLEISTIIENES (510-8 B,C.). 

Of the numerous tjn-ants of European G-reece the son of Peisis- j 

trains had been the last to fall Even before his expulsion the 
zeal which had led on the Spartans to attack tyrants wherever they ; 

found them had cooled dowm ; and it had been with a half-hearted } 

eifort that they had cast out the ruler of Athens. The danger of | 

an anti-Dorian movement led by a league of tyrants had been j 

removed long before, when Corinth fell ; and in crushing Hippias I 

the Spartans had destroyed a useful ally merely to satisfy a I 

religious scruple — a scruide which, as they soon heard, had been I 

deliberately played upon by an unscrupulous politician and a 
mercenary priesthood. Apollo must have been in bad odour at 
Sparta when the bribery of his oracle was discovered, and his 
behests were never again obeyed with the single-hearted loyalty 
of old days, . ! 

AYhen Cleoinencs had drawn off his troops, and liberated Athens ^ 

was left to herself, it seemed for a moment as if the old factions j 

Factions at learnt no lesson under the strong hand of the 
Atuens. Peisistratidae. Civil strife at once broke out; the i 

opposing leaders being Gleistlienes the Alcmaeonid, chief of the J 

newly returned exiles, and Isagoras, the son of Tisander. The 
matter was at first a personal rivalry between tw’o powerful nobles, ! 

but ere long it took the shape of a political struggle; for when i 

Isagoras strengthened himself by organizing a new oligarchic j 

party, Cleisthenes at once assumed the role of leader of the popu- j 

lace. ‘‘He took the democracy into partnership,’' says Herodotus, S 
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years of the rule of the Peisistraticlae had weakened the oligarchic 
tendencies in Atliens, by breaking up the traditions of autlioritv 
and influence which had belonged to the old houses. On the other 
iiand, It had been favourable to the growth of democratic feeling ; 
ox under the tyrants all men had been equal, though equal in 
slavery alone. Accordingly it was found that Isagoras had snm- 
iuoned_to lus aid a waning power, while Cleisthenes was backed by 
the nsnig sentiment of the majority of the nation. The oligarch 
was easily worsted, and had to fly, while tlie democrat was left in 
possession of the field (509 b.c.). 

^ Isagoras without delay called in foreign enemies in order to worst 
lus rival, reckless of the evils he was thereby bringing on his 
country. Flymg to Sparta, he stirred up lus pereonal friend Eint' 
Cloomenes, to expel Cleisthenes from Athens by force. So easy 
was the task m the king’s estimation, that he marched on Athens 
at the head of a few hundred personal retainer only, ivithout 
iiskmg for or receiving the national army of Sparta, or the con- 
tingents of the numerous Peloponnesian states which looked tu 
«iat erfyas their head. He sent before him a herald to hid tlie 
Athenians expel tlio accursed familjq” using the old ci 
scrapie concerning the hereditary blood-guiltiness of taklsSas. 
the Alcraaeonidae for their sacrilegious slaughter of the Cylonian 
SiTs ni Alcmaeoiiid Cleisthenes 

Irani 2 “'''^'•■•ated the 

tpiiyo Cloomenes of his nominal casus belli. Immediately on 
.irnal of the herald he withdrew from Athens. Depriyed of 
heir eador, and not yet realizing their own or their advei'saries 
sticngth, the Athenians threw open their gates to Cleomenes and 
sagoias. The Spartan’s retainers gain'soned the Acropoh’s, while 
10 0 igaic 1 installecl himself in office as archon, and mustered his 
vntpTn new democratic constitution by a fictitious 

of Fo°ir iSrel ” declared the Athenian “Senate 

1 i* M. iiimseJb At , the same time seven 

city and n 

City, and sent to join Cleisthenes in exile (508 b.c.). 

Meanwhile the people of Athens had the time to count up the 
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.-J -ndden and spontaneous insurrection, wiiich 

tl o power of tl.e oligarchs io a few hours. Is™ W 
ollowers wore ch-ive„ pell-mell withm the gates of'tlm Ac^o!^ 
t It onlj spot whmli his Spartair friends were able to hold for him’ 
Iho benato of Four Hnudrod reassemWed and assmno.l its old' 
fntictions, recalling Cleisthones and all the other r 1 I 
^dting the fall armed force of Attica to blockade the Ampo^ 
Iht ctowd m the fortress was great, and no stock of provisiotis 
bad bec.t la.d tn, so that in a very few days the ganion wme 
<l-pioadung a state of starvation. They were soon compelled to 
Burronder at discretion. The Athenians, loth to drit-olnrta to 

Far from feeling gratitude for the preservation of i-r 
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who had worsted him. So lar^-o was the I’!!"”* 

the new arny', that King Demantus' '+1 e " i’«i'tau contmgont in 

was joined with him in command ’o I <^I“««ncs, 

ponnesian subject-allies had beef o’rdeiS to ' ' tl; 

tho Isthmus, though no infof "tiofvf 

destination or^^-t of the e.vpedition. TeSat to! 

TheAtUemaas > be Athenians sent ambassadors to Sardis, to 
Artapharaes. ^ Artaphernes and his 
terms to the AtoSdaf 
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t King and a foreign people other than tliat of 
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master and su])ject. According!}" he refused to pledge the armed 
aid of Persia to the Athenians, unless they should make the 
typical offerings of earth and water, and acknowledge Darius as 
their suzerain. So great was the dread of Sparta which filled the 
ambassadors’ minds, that they actually accepted the satrap’s con- 
ditions, and undertook, in the name of Athens, to do homage to 
the king. On their return, how’ever, they were astonished to find 
themselves met with the wildest indignation. Even in the worst 
extremity the ♦Athenians had not dreamed of surrendering them- 
selves to the barbarian, but only of forming an alliance with him. 
Tlie engagement was repudiated, the treat}" disavowed, and the 
advocates of the embassy as well as tbe ambassadors themselves 
fell into discredit. 

Athens would have been left wholly unaided to face the attack 
of the Peloponnesian confederacy, if it had not been for one feeble 
ally whom she possessed — the little Boeotian town of Plataea. 
We have related in a previous chapter liow" the Peisistratidae had 
undertaken, in behalf of Athens, the protection of the Plataeans 
against their Tiieban neighbours, and now the alliance was still 
preserved. But tlie friendship of Plataea ensured the enmity of 
Thebes, and when Cleomenes was mustering his army the Boeotian 
League thought that the opportunity had come to reclaim its one 
recalcitrant member. The Thebans drew into alliance with them- 
selves the people of Chalcis, the great maritime town of Euboea, 
wlio were jealous of the rising commercial and maritime power of 
Athens, and were not averse to crush a city which was beginning 
to supersede older marts as the emporium of the Central Aegean. 
Cleomenes, therefore, found it easy to concert a plan of operations 
with the Boeotians and Chalcidians, who undertook to fall on Attica 
from the north as soon as the Spartan army should have passed 
the Isthmus. 

It w"as, .accordingly, with every prospect of success before iiiin 
tliat Cleomenes led his army through the Megarid into the plain 
of Elcusis. Once arrived there, the allies learnt the cleomenes 
purpose for which they had been assembled — a 
pose which many of them viewed with the highest disgust. For 
Cleomenes now proposed a plan far more iniquitous than that of 
overthrowing the democratic constitution of Athens; ho openly 
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avowed that he would inake his friend Isa<-^oris tvrinf rf .u.* 
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N ich Spaito had hitherto pursued, that of expelling all the tM-int'- 
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or lottings-out ” of conquered territory. Although the lower 
classes in ClialcLs were left unharmed to dwell among the new 
settlers, the state was in reality transformed into a mere dependency ^ 
of Athens, as all political power rested with the permanent garrison 
of Gieruchs. A comparison at once suggests itself between this 
settlement and tlie system of colonies ” which the Komans found 
so effectual in holding down newly conquered districts in, Italy, 

Few statesmen have found themselves in such a favourable 
position as Ci#isthenes enjoyed at this moment, and few have ever 
made a better use of their opportunities. In the short 

Cleistlienes, 

time of his ascendancy he completely I'emodelled the 
Athenian constitution. A taste for political reorganization, indeed, 
seems to have been innate in his blood ; for his grandfather, Cleis- 
thenes of Sicyon, from wiiom he derived Iiis name, had been famous 
for the manner in which ho recast the institutions of his native 
town ; and his brother Hippocrates "was the grandfather of the yet 
greater reformer Pericles. 

The results of the work of Gleisthenes were not to be ephemeral ; 
they made themselves felt through the whole of the subsequent 
history of Athens, and -were the foundation on 'which all suc- 
ceeding legislators built. For their plan was so well suited to the 
needs of the times, that it admitted with ease and safety of all 
those additions and modifications in a democratic direction which 
Aristeides, Pericles, and other statesmen afterwards devised. At the 
base of die new constitution lay the idea of the supreme authority of 
the whole body of citizens gathered in their assembly; and this being 
once granted, all new developments of the functions of that body were 
logical consequences of the original conception of its omiripotence. 

Gleisthenes began his reforms with the most simple elements of 
the state, completely recasting the whole of the local and tribal 
divisions of the citizens. He could not, of course, constitution 
interfere with the ancient ties of the yipos^ the clan o^Cleistlienes. 
brotherhood of families who owned a common hearth and altar, 
a common burial-ground and common festivals, and were bound 
by reciprocal oaths to aid and cherish each other. But the asso- 
ciations larger than the clan ho was determined to dissolve. Neither 
tribal exclusiveness nor local jealousies should keep the Athenian 
people from blending into a homogeneous whole. 
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Cleisthenes accordingly snperseded the four ancient Ionic tribe. 

^ ^hoie lineages .vere supposed to descend from the four mvthic 

T"" f strangely named Hoples, Geleon, 

ubos. ^ Aegicores. For the four tribes he sul,’ 

aitnted ten nhich took their names from Attic kings and heroes i 

theiehy claim a Salaminian pedigi-ee. I'he units JhMi iL- 
The demes. diilsions were local, consistiii"- 

— t T township or parish 

to use Lnglish termiiiology-whose origin could in some cases 
he tiaced back to one of the old Attic boroughs such as Rii-m, 

.. Eta*, rtta Itata. W titti 

Athenian state. In others it avas the settlement of a clan the 
home of the real or reputed descendants of a single ancestor- for 
the derae ot Lchelidae or PhiJaidae was the settlement of £ 
children of Echelus or Philaeu.s, just as in Sa.xon England the 
township of Odclmgton was the settlement of the children of m 

.« .1,. ..fc .Irttaii, „ ta I i * 

Cecropis, he would liave simpiv been onpnimr n-s 
for the reconstruction of the old local Ltions of tim Hinfthr'pf 
and the Shore. Accordingly, he took cxicth fZ ’ 

Except i. th. o„, .f .„:o; .S ^ 

each of tliem a cluster of denies in each of the’three district"'" 

«... tl, taeta. .,.„U E. .,»L ta. 

Oeno. „ the ,orth-TOi, So 

tube, Hippothoontis, as did Azenia in Uio extreme south * mi 
town of Athens itself ^vas split up into ei^ht Z o' 2 * . 

different tribes, while the other four were'^representk in 
so well did this scheme work, that ^ 

and parcel of Attica, so that Athens miX^ Ste'roT'’’^''' 

The names of the tribes were Cecrnnit ® 

Acamantis, HippothoOntis, Antiochis, Aiartta, uZl’, SZfs''"’ 
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Attic liistoiy Jo \yc fintl local asr^ociations giving trouble to the state. 
Within a few years the union of the demes of the north-east into a 
faction of Diacrii, or of those of the south-west into a faction of * 
Paralii, had ceased to be conceivable. While the deme, with its 
demarch and local judges^ dealt with the details of local admlnistra* 
tion and justice, the tribe was made the unit for all state husiness. 

Into the demes and tribes Cleisthenes swept almost the whole 
free population of Attica^^and many persons who could not even 
be called wlujly free. He enfranchised not only such “ metics 
or resident aliens as desired to take up the citizenship of Athens, 
but even servile clients, or SodXot fieroucoi, as they were called. This 
class consisted of slaves who dwelt apart from their masters, and 
possessed property of their own, though they had not yet been 
completely freed. By becoming citizens they were of course 
relieved of all their disabilities, and raised to the same status as 
tlieir ex-proprietors. The new citizens went, as Cleisthenes had 
no doubt intended, to swell the forces of the democracy. It must 
liave been no small blow to the pride of the old oligarchic houses 
to find themselves enrolled in tlie same tribe— perhaps even in the 
same deme— as their late dependents. But we do not find that 
the strength and vigour of the state was in the least decreased by 
the influx of the newly enfranchised ; indeed, for a city which was 
just about to step forward to compete for the hegemony in Greece, 
the accession of thousands of willing arms -was an un mixed 
blessing. 

The tribe organization was made by Cleisthenes the basis of a 
reorganization of the BoulC^ or Senate. That body was for tim 
future to consist of five hundred members, of whom 
fifty \vere elected from each tribe. Solon’s old number 
of four hundred senators therefore now vanishes. The Senate 
formed a permanent deliberative body, charged with the duty of 
discussing all matters of public import, and sending down recom- 
mendations dealing with them to be voted on by the public 
assembly oi the whole body of citizens. These recommendations, 
or Tpo0ovXev^arci, had no validity in themselves, and only assumed 
force after they had been ratified by the Ecclesia. In this they 
differed from the Boman Senatus Consultum,” 'which, acquiring 
by usage an independent authority, made the Senate at Borne a 
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powei pi actually co-ordinate with tlie assembly of citizens 

Se^tr ^ preliminary deliberation, the Athenian 

. enate supplied pi-esidents to the Ecclesia. The year was divided 
do ten periods of thirty-five or thirtv-six days lack and o il f 
em? “ rotation settled by lot, to the’ senators of 

fff called a Prytariy (irpvTaveia) and tlic 

1 } taiieis. Ihey were boarded and lod'md in a niiMi" 1 n'l v 
-led the Prytaneium, at the expense oftlm iX TltX&S 
vere always on the spot, ready to act as a committee of tli So ‘2 
the shortejst notice. Eacli Prvt'inv < i- • i i 
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his successor at tne next dawn. ^ ‘-S'lo'ieu to 

% the wholesale additions which he made to the roll r ir 
quahhed citizens Cleisthenes largely increased the numbers of li e 

^o2tu. r? ‘‘j which is now known as 

"Wnr .. “ects for political purpose.s 

^ laea when it has judicial business in hand Anythin J 
winch the assembly may have lost in authority hv hccomin” 
nnmanageably numerous was more than compensateJ by rSH" 

slate t, interference in ail 

state husmeas. Instead of being convoked at irregular intervals 

WMrdmg to the caprice of the magistrates, the Ecelesia was now 
pven one day of meeting in each Prytany, so that it woiiid rmt 
he summoned less than ten times in the year. But h 
d might be convoked at any extraordinary crisis by’ authority X 
the Senate or of the Strategi. These extra sessions grew more and 
more numerous, till at last, by the fifth century, SZZlZf 

SrS-t “T power to 

noid additjonal ones when necessary beintr ghii rAfotVm/* 
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as we know it in the iifth century could deal with every kind 
of business. It heard foreign ambassadors, and after due dis- 
cussion decided on questions of ^var, peace, alliance, or treaty. 
It received at the end of the year an account of his stewardship 
from every magistrate who served the republic. It could supple- 
ment the constitution by passing new laws of universal application, 
or special decrees to meet special circumstances.^ It conM oxerciso 
by its votes full authority over revenue and taxation. It dis- 
tributed honouigS and rewards to deserving citizens or strangers. 
In short the democracy now controlled the executive and legislative 
departments of government, and in another form and under another 
name, that of Heliaea, it had also full possession of the judicial 
functions of the state. After the introducer of a measure and the 
privileged presidents of the assembl3% the Epistatos and Proedri, 
had spoken, it was open to any citizen to rise from his place, 
mount the Bern a, or speaker’s platform, and address the people. 
This much-valued right of free speech [ 7 rapl>wia] was the prouilest 
boast of the Athenian. Its possession led a very large number 
of citizens to qualify themselves as public speakers, so tliat 
oratorical power and capacity for debate were not confined to 
any class or profession in the city. Of course the Ecclesia had its 
well-known favourites, who could almost be called professional 
orators, but their harangues might bo interspersed with those of 
any farmer or artisan whom enthusiasm, indignation, or impudence 
stirred up to speaking-point. Bad oratory found its check in the 
hoots and hisses with which the crowd -were ready to silence the 
windbag or the bore, for the Ecclesia was more celebrated for 
liveliness than for decorum. On days of an important debate the 
whole Pnyx would be crammed with citizens, but wdien the agenda 
w^ere of an uninteresting nature a small muster was often seen. If 
it was too scanty, the presidents could send out jiublic slaves, 
armed with a rope smeared wdth red paint, to sweep the neigli- 
liouring streets of their loungers. Thus even a dull day in the 
Ecclesia was not destitute of its humours. Any one who, while 


^ Of decrees at Athens, ^'^cptcrjj.a is one passed on its own initiative by the 
Ecclesia ; irpolSovk^vpa is a recommendation of the' Senate sent down to 
the Ecclesia for ratification ; v6p,os is a permanent part of the constitution. 
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{.‘iideavourhig to evade the rope and escape the inoeiing, received 
a touch of the paint was liable to fine. 

The Helinea, like the Ecclesia, was probably composed of tlio wliulo 
body of full citizens, or, at least, of all full citizens over thirty years 
of age. Its histoiy is less exactly known than that of 
trueHeiiaea. Ecclesia, but it would appear that its function as 
settled by Cleistbenes was to hear appeals from decisions of magis- 
trates,and to try persons accused of crimes against the state, sucdi as 
treason. Cases between private persons still had a bearing before 

the archons or other individual magistrates, wliile the court of the 
Areopagus retained its jiirisdietion in cases of homicide, and its 
general censorial power of supervising the lives of citizens. It 
was probably not during the lifetime of Cleistbenes, but at some 
subsequent date in the first quarter of the fiftli century, that the 
Heliaea was divided into dilxiderk^. By later ages these courts 
were often ascribed to Solon, but when we find the name used in bis 
time it probably meant the whole Heliaea, not a subdivision of it. 
In later times they were ten large courts each composed of many 
hundred sworn jurers, called Heliasts or Dicasts. When a case 
came on for decision, the dikasteries cast lots to see wlncli should 
try it ; while the six junior archons, or Thesmotlietae^ also cast lots 
to settle which of them was to sit as president of tlie clikastery. 
These elaborate precautions were directed against the possible use 
of bribery or intimidation. For since a criminal would not know 
till the last moment which archon would I)e the presiding judge, 
or which clikastery would be the jury at his trial, he could not 
set to work to exert influence or corruption on them, Mom- 
over, the great size of the dikastery itself would have made it 
difficult to try bribery. Justice at Athens, then, might bo per- 
verted by prejudice or party strife, but hardly ever by tlie coarser 
means of corruption. In this the Athenian courts compare very 
favourably with those of Home, where during the last century of 
the republic bribery seems to have been the rule rather than the 
exception. 

Having discussed the Ecclesia and the Heliaea, we must now 
turn to the magistracy. Solon’s complicated arrangements for the 
choice of archons had fallen into desuetude during the tyranny of 
the Beisistratidae, who had practically nominated such pej'sons m 
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they olK)se for tho office. Cleisthenes now placed the election in 
the hands of the newly-developed Eoclesia, which thus became tho 
maker as well as the judge of the chief magistrates. It will ho 
remembered that direct popular election had never before pre- 
vailed; before Solon the Arohons had been nominated by the 
Areopagus; after him the hazard of the lot had limited tho electors’ 
choice. It was not tiU now that the democracy really obtained 
a preponderating influence over its officials. One result of this 
arrangement of ^Cleisthenes was to strengthen the Areopagus, for 
all archons were now men of mark, the direct choice of tho Ecelesia 
and as they passed on to the Areopagus after leaving office, brou'dit 
ifc a great accession of personal influence. 

In the first draft ophe new constitution the old military arrange- 
ments of tlie republic were left untouched, the polemarch or tliM 
arohon remaining ns ooinniandor-in-chief, while under him served 
four strategi, who had formerly represented tlio four old tribes But 
some years later,' Cleisthenes’ new airangoment of the tribes was 

Wol“nr i' 'That measure had resulted in the 

hvision of the national army into ten bodies of approvimatelv 
iqual strength. To suit tho change, the number of Ltegi ^va^ 
mw increased to ten, each to head the lioplites of a single tribe. 
Iieses mtegi served under the polemarch, and seem from the first 

ave limited his authority to a very considerable degree. Eoiiu'- 
idependent officers chosen by the people, they were not so whallv 
1 thoroughly under his control as he might have wished. Ho soeiiis 
have been obliged to treat them as a permanent council-of-w" 
ad on one occasion we shall find their vote counting for as m2 
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cast about for a means to prevent it for the future, and found one 
in the institution of honourable banishment, which men called 
Ostracism. He provided that at any political crisis a special 
meeting might bo held, in which the people could declare by their 
vote that the presence of any individual in Athens was prejudicial 
to the state. If six thousand votes— as they were called, 
from being written upon a pot-sherd (oenpaKov ) — were cast into 
the ballot-box against any one name, that statesman %voiit into 
exile for ten years. This banishment implied no necessary slur on 
tlio personal or political character of the suil'erer. He did not lose 
his rights of citizenship, or incur confiscation of propert}". Wiicu 
his enforced travels were ended, he re-entered the city with the 
same property and status as he had possessed before Ids departure. 
His exile had not been intended for a punishment on him, but as a 
means of ending a political dead-lock, or of removing a personality 
which was inimical for the time being to tlie interests of the state, 
or of averting the consequences of an honest but injudicious 
statesman’s personal influence on the people. If we exarnino the 
list of persons ostracized, we fin cl that not only Hipparchus,^ the 
advocate of the return of the Peisistratidae, and Damon, the over- 
zealous friend who was suspected of fostering autocratic views in 
the mind of Pericles, are included in it, but also the blameless 
Aristeides, who incurred his fate merely because ho staked his 
political career on a persistent opposition to the views of ThemiB- 
toclcs, which were in favour with the people at the time. Oiraon 
and Thucydides son of Melesias, also suflered from ostracism, pro- 
voked by the necessity put before the Ecclesia of choosing between 
their policy and that of Pericles. But Cleistlienes forgot that it 
was possible that there might arise more than two parties in the 
state, each with its rival policy. The final disuse of Ostracism, after 
an employment of about a century, came about from the discovery 
that it was powerless to remedy the confusion wiiich arose from 
the coexistence of 7nore than two factions. For when the tribunal 
of ostracism, in 418 B.C., was called upon to decide between the 
leaders of the war party and the peace party, Alcibiades and Kicias, 
the partisans of those statesmen , combined to black-ball the dema- 
gogue Hyperbolas, chief of, a third party, the extreme democrats. 

^ Kot to he confused with hit relative, the tyrant slain by Harmodius, 
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Thus the two statesmen, whose policies were antagonistic, stil! 
remained to divide the city with their rivalry. After this failure 
ostracism was never again employed. 

Such were the chief points in the constitution of Cleisthenes, 
whose establishment marks the commencement of Athenian gi*eat« 
ness. It was the most thoroughly democratic scheme 
of legislation which had yet been seen, and partook of hew c^onsti- 
the nature of a gigantic experiment in political science. 

No previous corj^stitution in any Greek city had given the assembly 
of the full body of citizens such untrammelled power to sway tlie 
state. Instead of the restricted privileges which it had been granted 
by Solon — the right to elect magistrates and to call them to’account 
at tlie expiration of their office — ^it now enjoyed almost unfettered 
control over the foreign and home policy of Athens, and also had 
the supreme judicial power in the state. The partisans of oligarchy 
foretold the speedy ruin of the city which had placed the conduct 
of affairs in the hands of an untried and fickle populace. But the 
actual result of the adoption of democracy at Athens was an out- 
burst of vigour, unparalleled before or after in any Greek city. 
The town, which had been looked upon as a state of the second 
class, Ijdng off the main road of commerce, and exercising little 
influence in international politics, suddenly started up as a great 
naval and military power, and ^vent forth conquering and to conquer. 
Its hoplites, alone and unaided, iaced and flung back the hitherto 
un vanquished armies of the king of the East; its triremes, after 
leading the united fleets of Hellas to victory against the common 
enemy, established an unquestioned supremac}^ at sea which tlio 
oncG-famed squadrons of Corinth and ^gina were not able to 
dispute. An outburst of literary and artistic energy made itself 
felt at the same moment, and rendered Athens the intellectual as 
well as the commercial centre of the Hellenic race. Far from being 
diverted into material channels by the far-reaching political interests 
of the day, the genius of Athenian art and literature was stimulated 
by them into higher flights, and its fullest development was con- 
temporaneous with the zenith of the imperial greatness of the city. 

How far was the glory of Athens in the fifth century the result 
of the, constitutional reforms which had marked the end of the 
sixth? It would, no doubt, be easy to exaggerate the extent of 
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their conncclion, aud to forget the inspiring elTeet which the 
victory over Persia, won twenty years later, exercised ov(*r the 
wliole Hellenic race no less than over Atlxcns. But the records of 
the years wliicli preceded Salamis xvould bo suhicient by tliemsrdves 
to prove that Athens had set forth on the path of greatness long 
before the final defeat of tlie Eastern invader. In the histor\^ of 
the struggle which she waged in order to maintain her new eonsti- 
tutiorij when her neighbours banded themselves together to crusli 
her rising greatness, we shall see the signs of the same spirit which 
afterwards enabled her to withstand the Persian and to found an 
empire of the seas. 



Gravestone (stele) from Orchoinenus. 
{Early fifth timtury.') 




Silver tetradraclim of Atlicns. 
{^Earhj fifth century,') 
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EVENTS IN EUROPEAN GREECE 1>0WN TO THE BATTLE OF 

MARATHOXj 509-490 B.C. 


In spite of tlie defeat of tlicii* allies, tlie Boeotian confederacy 
continued the war, but they met with no success in it, 

for advice to Delphi, the Thebans received from the ^ ^ ^ 

^ f War between 

oracle the command to ask aid of those nearest to Athens and 

them.” This dark saying could not apply to their 
neighbours of Coronea or Tanagra, who were already serving 
the army of the league, so was interpreted, — as no doubt the oraclo 
had designed, — into a hint to form an alliance with the Aeginetans. 
Thebe and xlegina, it was remembered, were, according to tlie old 
myths, sisters, daughters of the river-god Asopus; hence their 
descendants might be regarded as the “ nearest relatives ” of 
other. An embassy was therefore sent to ask the aid of the powerful 
island state. 

The same commercial jealousy which had influenced Chalcis 
made itself felt at xiegina with redoubled force. Athens was a 
possible rival before the fall of Chalcis, but after she had swallowed 
up the trade of the great Euboean town slie had become doubly 
formidable. If wo add that as Dorians the Aeginetans despised 
tlieir Ionian neighbours, and as oligarchs detested their democratic 
constitution, we can easily understand tlieir frame of mind. They 
still possessed the largest navy in European G-reece, and determined 
to use it ere Athens had time to grow yet greater. Accordingly 
they commenced to ravage Phalm’um and the other sea-coast denies 
of Western xittica, and by these attacks, which the Athenian fleet 
was not strong enough to resist, drew off the pressure of the war 
from the Boeotians (506 b.c,). 
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tlieir way westward through Thrace and Macedon towards Greece, 
tlie consequences of offending the Great King ranst have seemed 
likely to be fatal. But rather than give up their cherished consti- 
. tution the Athenians resolved to brave them. 

After the unfruitful congress at Sparta, in which the Pelopon- 
nesians had refused to crush Athens for Cleomenes’ gratification, 
the Athenians were freed from the foe whom they most dreaded. 
The peace party at Sparta was not only headed by King Demaratiis, 
but favoured by the ephors, who dreaded lest Cleomenes should 
attempt to win hack the old royal power of the Heraciidae. 
Accordingly the Lacedaemonians and their allies no longer appear 
among the enemies of Athens, and when next a Spartan king is 
heard of in connection with Athenian affairs, he appears in a 
benevolent rather than a hostile aspect. It is probable that the 

continued neutrality of the Peloponnesian powers was 
, - 1 , 1 ^ 7-1 Wax between 

m some degree secured by a desperate war wmcli spartaaud 

about this time broke out between Sparta and Argos 

(c/vu 505 The Argives had never forgotten the ancient 

supremacy which their city had, in the days of Pheidon, enjoyed 

over all the lands within the Isthmus, and seized their opportunity 

when Sparta was estranged from the majority of her allies. Instead, 

Iiowever, of being able to molest the Lacedaemonians, tliey were 

obliged to fight on the defensive, for Cleomenes advanced at once 

into Argoiis, After trying unsuccessfully to attack Argos from 

the west, the king compelled the x\eginetans and Sicyonians to 

supply him with ships, and landed in the neighbourhood of Tiryos. 

Here he found the Argive army occupying a defensive position at 

a place called Sepeia, between their capital and the sea. By gross 

carelessness the Argives allowed themselves to be surprised, and 

received a crushing defeat. Nor was this all : the majority of the 

fugitives sought refuge hard by, in the sacred grove of the hero 

Argos, where they were completely surrounded by the Spartan 

army. Cleomenes might have received them to surrender, and 

obtained any terms he thought fit to ask for their release ; but he 

chose instead to commit an atrocity which has few parallels in Greek 

5 The date of this war is doubtful. Some place it as early as 517 b,c *.5 
others as late as 493 b.c. The date given above seems probable, how- 
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That the Atlienians realized the meaning to themselves of the 
failure of the Ionic revolt is sufficient!}’ shown bj their conduct in 
the matter of Phryniclms’s play, “The Fall of Miletus’* (see p. 145). 

For six years, however, the revolt in Asia Minor left the Persian 
no spare time for interference with states beyond the Aegean, and 
the respite was very precious to Athens. It allowed a whole 
generation to arise which liad been educated in a free and demo- 
cratic city, wliere the traditions of tyranny and seditious party 
strife were yearly growing less dangerous. Nothing, indeed, could 
have been nioi'e fortunate for Athens than the course which 
events took in the period 510-490 b.c. The memory of the deeds 
of Ilippias and Isagoras -was enough to make oligarchy or tyranny 
impossible, while the violent interference of Sparta had made men 
associate in all their thoughts the autonomy of Athens and her 
democratic constitution, wdiicli had been alike threatened by foreign 
arms. Finally, the long war with Aegiiia hindered the Athenians 
from relapsing into their old party quarrels, by the continual state 
of tension in w’hich it kept them, and at the same time drove them 
to become more and more of a naval power. 

Public opinion, not only in Athens, but among enlightened men 
throughout Greece, laid tlie prosperity of the city to the credit of 
the constitution of Cleistlicnes. “In this whole course of events,” 
writes Herodotus, “ it plainly evident wdiat an excellent tiling 
is a democratic constitution. For while Athens was ruled by 
tyrants her citizens w’ere no more fortunate in war than their 
neighbours, but wiien they w’ere freed they proved themselves far 
the best soldiers. This evidently came from the fact that ihey 
were slack while they wmrked for a master, but grew zealous when 
every man was lighting to defend his own liberty.” 

The twenty years 510-490 b.c were the training-school of 
Atlienian greatness ; and the turn which the history of the subse- 
quent half-century took is only to be explained when realize 
their meaning and importance. Nothing can illustrate their eliect 
better than the influence which they exerted on the character and 
position of the three great men whom Athens produced during this 
epoch. 

Miltiades, son of Cimon, was a man who, in an earlier generation, 
would have proved either an aspirant for tyranny or a litter 
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oligarcliic partisan. Me sprang from one of the oldest Attic families, 
Miitiadesat Acacidae, who claimed descctit from the Bala- 
Athens, miiiiau Ajax. The wealth and inliiicnce of Ills father 
were so great that it had drawn down on him banishment at tiio 
hands of l^eisistratus, and assassination from the more reckles.s 
Hippias. Miltiades himself had withdrawn from Athens to escape 
a similar &te, and had succeeded to a cnrions inheritance in the 
Thracian Chersonese. His uncle and naraesako had, thirty years 
before, become king of a small tribe of barbarians named tlio 
Doloiici; who dwelt upon the shore of the Hellespont (see page 114). 
These people, helng oppressed in war by their neighbours, liad, by 
the advice of the Delphic oracle, taken a Greek for king. The 
elder Miltiades not only reigned over them, but subdued b}" their 
aid several small Greek cities in the Thracian Chersonese, so that 
he was at once a Doloncian king and a tyi*aiit over Cardia and its 
Hellenic neighbours. In this double capacity lie was siicceeiled by 
two nephews, of whom his more famous namesake was the second. 
The younger Sliitiades has already met our notice, at the moment 
when ho endeavoured to persuade the other Greek vassals of Darius 
to destroy the Danube bridge, at the time of that monarclfs expe- 
dition into Scythia. When the Ionic revolt took place he joined in 
it iieartily, and, after driving out the Persian garrisons from Imbros 
and Lemnos, took his countrymen at home into partnership, and 
aided them to establish their third gi^cat Clornchy in the con- 
quered islands (499 n.c.). When, however, the Ilellespontinc 
towns were recovered by the armies of the great king in 497 b.c., 
Miltiades was compelled to % from his own little dominion in the 
Thracian Ghorsonese, and, , after a hairbreadth escape from a Phoe- 
nician squadron, which chased his galleys across the Aegean, 
thought himself fortunate to reach Athens in safety, Tiie people 
were not ungrateful for the services he had done them in the 
matter of Imbros and Lemnos, and ere long chose him as one of tiie 
ten strategi of the year. That an ex-tyrant and a member of one 
of tlie old oligarchic families could be elected to the highest office 
by the democracy proves two tliings. The constitution of Cieis- 
thenes must have obtained such a firm hold on the esteem of the 
Athenian people that they had grown to regard it as invulnerable 
to the assaults of any internal enemy; even a man of the most 
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imdemocratic antecedents could not harm it, though he held one of 
the chief magistracies in the state. Secondl}’’, Miltiades himself 
must have possessed no small share of that power of adapting one’s 
self to circumstances which formed such a prominent feature in 
the Attic character. For an independent sovereign to become a 
republican official, and to win high renown in that capacity, was 
indeed a marvel. Nevertheless, Miltiades had not been brought 
up under the training of the constitution of Cleisthenes— the 
Athenians never fblt that he %vas quite one of themselves — and, in 
spite of his many excellent qualities, he could never make himself so 
thoroughly the people’s hero and champion as two younger men who 
came into prominence at Athens about the same time as himself. 

These two were Aristeides son of Lysimacliiis, and Themistocles 
son of Neocles. Both w^ere sprung from undistinguished families 
of the middle class, and the second was not even of pure xUtic 
parentage, his mother having been a Cariaii woman. Each, there- 
fore, owed his position to his own ability, and only rose to pro- 
minence through the carriere ouven'te aux talents wdiich tho 
democratic constitution opened to him. But, except in ago and 
station, the two men were as dissimilar as It is possible for human 
beings to be. Aristeides won the confidence of the Athenian people 
by his possession of those virtues whicli were most wanting in the 
national character. Themistocles, on the other hand, rose to 
renown because he reproduced in their highest possible develop- 
ment all the features, good and bad alike, of the Athenian dis- 
position. 

The son of Lysimachus displayed two great and excellent traits. 
He was rigidly just and honourable, and he was gifted with the 
most imperturbable cool-headcdness. The faults of 
the Athenian democracy were precisely the reverse 
of these good qualities. Their foible was over-hasty action, the 
tendency to be led astray in matters both of right and wrong and 
of expediency and inexpediency by the impulses of the moment. 
Hence they learnt by experience to respect the one man who was 
never moved by passion and prejudice, but always summed up 
clearly on the side of honour and justice. But ere he fully won the 
confidence of his countrymen, Aristeides had to undergo a rough 
probation. Often his advice was scorned, and once he was even 
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ostracized for iiis iincoiupromisiHg opposition to tlie polic}’ winch 
liud the monientaiy approbation of the people. Everyone has heard 
the story of the prejiuliced and ignorant voter who, on that occasion, 
gave his voice for expulsion, ‘‘ because he w’as tired of always hear- 
ing Aristcides called ‘ The Justd ” True or false, tlie anecdote 
brings into relief the pettiness of human nature and the stupid 
jealousy wdiich xiristeides had to surmount before his position grow 
unquestioned. 

The son of Xeocles w^as a man of a very difPeront type. The 
respectable talents of Aristeides wx‘re thrown into the shade by his 

genius, but to his rivahs moral virtues he had nothing 
TUemistocles. 'f mi t m f 

to oppose, ihe characteristics, evil as weii as good, 

of the Athenian people seemed incarnate in him. Of all statesmen 
that Greece ever knew-, he w\as incomparably the most versatile and 
ingenious. Tliucyclides sa,ys that at unpremeditated action there was 
no one to compare with liim. With the shortest notice given, he 
would ahvays hit on a happy expedient, and his forecasts of future 
events w’ere wonderfully accurate. Nor did his successes proceed 
from study and long forethouglit ; they wore the fruits of the 
untaught quickness of his intellect. But Themistoclos' ready brains 
wore employed to benetit his country only so long as, while so 
doing, he beneiitted himself also. If ho wars patriotic, his patriotism 
was merely a larger kind of seltislincss, which embraced his country 
as a tiling necessary to liis comfort. Above all, he was hopelessly 
corrupt in money matters. He made politics a paying trade. Left 
a patrimony of three talents by bis hither, lie w^as found to possess 
more than ninety at the moment of the sudden end of liis career in 
x\tlieris, and this large fortune had been mainly accumulated l>y 
taking bribes from foreign states. That he wais nothing more than 
an unscrupulous adventurer wiis sufficiently shown by the hict that, 
wdien expelled from his country, he promptly wnnt over to the 
Persians, and died in the receipt of a pension from King Artaxerxes. 

All the vices of the Greek character wnre indeed embodied in him — 
selfishness, double-dealing, want of political principle, malevolent 
jealousy, and that love of ostentation wrluch drives men to the 
acquisition of wealth by any means, whether dishonourable or fair ^ 
and open. Yet, ere his faults were discovered by his countrymen, 
he had done them benefits whose efiects were unparalleled. For in 
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tlie earlier days of his life, when in working for Athens he also 
worked for himself, his services to the state were such as no states- 
man, not even Pericles, was ever able to surpass. 

It was the necessities of the war with Aegina which first broiiglit 
Thcmistocles into prominence. When he obtained the archonship 
in 493 B.G.,^ ho persuaded his countrymen to fortify the Fortification 
Peiracus and make it their naval arsenal. Previously Peiraeus. 
the Athenian harbour had been tlie open roadstead of Phaloriim, 
whose only aclvaj;itage was that it lay on the spot at wdiich the sea 
approached the city most nearly. The Peiraous had been merely a 
rocky waste poninsnla, undefended and unemployed. Themistoclcs 
saw its capacities, and at bis instigation it w'as walled off, and made 
the naval station of the xithenian fleet For this purpose it wus 
admirably littecl, presenting as it did one large and two smaller 
harbours, all deep enough to receive the largest ships, and yet so 
narrow at their months that they could be closed with chains and 
booms so as to be perfectly inaccessible to an enemy. The Peiraeiis 
was inconveniently distant indeed (four miles) from Athens, and 
did not lie so thoroughly under the eyes of all wdio dwelt in the city 
as did the Bay of Phalerum ; but for safety, strength, and commercial 
use it was so incomparably superior, that it superseded the older 
station at once. In a few years it became a considerable tovm, the 
head-quarters of the most democratic section of the Athenian people ; 
for the landless class flocked dovTi in crowds to the port, where 
employment was easy to find, either on shipboard or in connection 
with the small industries which were called into existence by the 
necessities of the seafaring population. The pavrtKos of the 
Peiraens grew ere long to be a prominent factor in Athenian politics ; 
for the events of the years which followed the founding of the new 
port were such as to bring forward in every way the importance of 
the naval side of the city’s strength. 

In 493 B.C., the very year of Themistocles’ archonship, the hands 
of the Persian satraps of Asia Minor were once more entirely free. 
The last throes of the Ionic revolt were over, and the Barius 
gi.’eat king might now send forth his armies to renew 
that Westward progress which had been interrupted 493 : 3 . 0 . 
by the rebellion. To give an opportunity for prompt submission 
‘ Some writers doubt this archonship, but it rests on good authority. 
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oracle replied tliat Demaratus was no true son of King Ariston. 
He was dethroned and superseded by Leotychides, who had been 
Cleomenes’ confederate in the plot. Demaratus fled to Asia^ and 
repaired to the court of Darius, whose favour he won. From that 
time forward his return at the head of a Persian army was a 
constant source of dread to Cleomenes and every other Spartan, 
and its prospect did much to keep them firm in their resistance to 
the great king. 

When he had J:lius provided himself with a subservient colleague, 
Cleomenes swooped clown on Aegina. So irresistible did he now 
appear, that the Aeginetans submitted to him without a struggle. 
He bound them to peace with Athens, and, to secure it, took from 
them ten liostages of the highest rank, whom he handed over to 
the custody of the Athenians. Thus when the armies of the 
Mede presented themselves on Attic soil two years later, there 
was no hostile power jeady to distract the defence by attacks in 
the rear. 

We have already related how the expedition whicli Mardoiiius 
launched against Greece in 492 b.c. was shattered against the rocks 

of Athos, and the stubborn resistance of the Thracian _ . 

Persian attack 

tribes. Eighteen months were employed to gather a on Attica, 
second army and fleet, but in the summer of 490 B.c. 
all %vas ready. Phoenicia and Ionia had furnished six hundred %var- 
galleys, while the land contingents of the western satrapies mustered 
at Tarsus under Artaphernes, son of that satrap of Lydia of whom 
we have so frequently heard. Datis the Mede brought down from 
Susa a select force recruited in the far East. Thirty-six nations 
wore represented in the combined army, from the Greeks of 
Ionia to the Sakae of Eastern Tartaiy. They may %vell Iiavo 
numbered the hundred thousand foot and ten thousand horse 
w4iich are ascribed to them. Nor were they without guidance ; 
besides many other Greek exiles, there sailed with them the 
aged Hippias, who now for the last time led a hostile force 
against his native country, that he might win back his long-lost 
tyranny. The Peisistratidae still numbered a few partisans at 
Athens, and the ex-tyrant hoped great things from their co- 
operation. 

It was rather late in the summer when the expedition went forth 
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to carry ont Iho behests of Darius hy suMuing nil tho Grcoh. who 
had not fem-on him earth and water, and more especialiv i.y hrin'-in-.- 
before inm in_ chains those Erotriaiis and Athonians ‘who Imd 
msnltoci lus majesty by crossing the Aegean and burning his citv of 
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CHAPTER XVIIT. 


FRO.Al THE BATTLE OF MAllATHOif TO THE iXVARIOIf OF 

400-480 B.C. 


Wabxed of tliG clangers of the Thracian coast by the great ship- 
wreck of Mardonius’s fleet in 492 B.c,,Datis and Artaphernes steered 
straight across the Aegean through the Cyclades. The Persians 
Their great armament terrified the islanders, most of Bretria. 
whom hastened to give earth and water to the great king. The 
Naxians, after refusing submission, took refuge in the hill-tops, 
abandoning their city to the spoiler. Apparently they had for- 
gotten their own successful defence against Megabates and Arista- 
goras just twelve years before. Passing the holy island of Delos, 
which they left iinsacked, and treated with all respect, the Persians 
came to Euboea, and landed not far from Eretria, the first goal at 
which they aimed. There was panic in the city, and although the 
Athenian Cleruclis ” of Chalcis came to their aid, the Eretrians 
dared not take the field. They shut themselves up within 
walls, but, to tbe ‘dismay of all freedom-loving Greeks, the town 
was betrayed by malcontent from within after a siege of only six 
days, and its citizens made prisoners en onasse. Placing them on 
shipboard in chains, Datis and Artaphernes coasted down the 
Euripus to Attica. Hippias guided them to the plains of Marathon, 
the spot at which he himself and his father had landed fifty j^ears 
before, on their last and most suecessfui expedition against Athens, 
It is not q^uite certain whether the intention of the Persian com- 
manders was to march straight on Athens across the spurs of Mount 
Brilessus, as Pcisistratus had done, or whether, after attracting tbe 
Athenian army to the extreme north-east limit of Attica, they 
proposed to send troops round on the fleet in order to fall upon the 
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city when stn])ped of its defenders. The latter schemej at any rate, 
is suggested by the fact that the few traitors who existed in Athetis 
had promised liippias to give a signal wlieii there was a favourable 
opportunity for attacking Athens^ by raising a bright shield on the 
summit of Mount Pentelicus. 

The sudden fall of Eretria had set Athens in a ferment : there 
was no thought of surrender, but very little of success. The first 
measure taken was to send for instant aid to Sparta. Pliilip]>ides, 
a famous runner, took the message, and sped along witli such good 
will that he reached Sparta in two days, though he had no less than 
a hundred and fifty miles to cover. A legend of the time tells 
how wlien, dazed and weary, he breasted the last Arcadian mountain 
which separated him from his goal in the vale of the Eiirotas, the 
god Pan suddenly appeared before him, spoke w^ords of cheering 
import for Athens, and then vanished away. But there ^Yas no 
encouragement to he drawn from tlie immediate effect of Pliilippides’ 
mission. The Spartans were honestly ready for the fight, but the 
summons unfortunately reached them on the eve of a great festival, 
and such was their reverence for tradition that they dared not 
move before the full moon had come. Not till five albirnportant 
days had passed did their army set out, and then the crisis had 
passed. ' 

Miltiades, as we have already mentioned, "was one of the ten 
strategi in the year 490 n.c., and his rank, military experience, and 
Persian Persia gave him an undisputed pre-eminence 

invasion of among his colleagues. When tlie enemy^s lauding 
had been reported, the poiemarch summoned his 
council of wurr, to decide whetlier the army sliould take the field, 
or shut itself up within the walls of the city. Miltiades clioso the 
bolder plan, but five of his coadjutors voted against it. It was long 
remembered how, at that council of -war which practically decided 
the freedom of Greece, Miltiades solemnly rose when the votes 
seemed going against him, and adjured the archon Callimachus, 
who, as poiemarch, had the chief command and the decisive 
vote, to take the side of courage, pointing out the opportunity 
which delay w'ould give to domestic traitors, and the splendid 
results which immediate action would secure. It seemed a desperate 
moment at which to forec^t success, but tho enthusiasm of 
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l^Iiltiacles won over the polemarcli’s vote, and the army marched on 
Marathon. 

The site of the coming battle was a bare open plain, six miles 
long by less than two broad, which lies between the lower spurs 
of Mount Pentelicus and the sea. A fine bay gave The Bay of 
room for the numerous ships of the Persians to be ^Marathon, 
drawn on shore ; but it was not at every point that access from 
the beach to the p)lain was possible. Two marshes, of which tlie 
more northern is a full mile long, lie between the hills and the sea. 
Between them was the camp of the invader. Opposite him the 
Athenians were posted on the steep slope of the mountains, guarding 
the two roads which climb up from the level ground and lead to 
Athens. Their head-quarters were in a sacred enclosure dedicated 
from time immemorial to Heracles, a position from which they 
easily overlooked the hostile camp. They mustered about nine 
thousand hoplites, besides a considerable number of slaves equij^ped 
as light-armed troops. When, however, they had already reached 
Marathon, they received an unexpected accession to their strength 
by the arrival of the wdiole disposable force of the little town of 
Plataea, a thousand hoiDlites more. Athens had twice taken arms 
to defend Plataea from being swallowed up by the Boeotian League, 
and now, wdth a gratitude rare in all periods of history, but esi)ecially 
in Greek, the smaller state sent out its full contingent to share the 
fote of the Athenians in their apparently hopeless struggle ■with 
Persia.,..' 

It is probable that Miltiades expected at first to be attacked by 
the Persians in his position ; but when the enemy stayed four or 
five days without an advance, probably awaiting Hattie of 
the promised signal from the partisans of Hippias in ^siaratnon. 
Atliens, he determined to take the offensive himself. lie quietly 
got his men into order and prepared for action. The Athenians 
were ranged in a line, of which the centre was only a few files 
deep, ■while the wings were composed of deep heavy columns. 
Tiie polemarch Callimachus headed the right wing; Aristeidos took 
tlic weak centre, which was composed of his own tribe, the Antiochis, 
and the Leontis; while the Plataeans formed the extreme left. 
Then, at Miltiades’ word, the wliole started down the hill at a run. 
lliere was a mile to cover before the Persian camp was reaclicdj 
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and tliougli the slope added momentiim to tlie charge, the long 
distance must have disordered the ranks. Probably, as in all cases 
where a line advances in haste, the flanks gained ground on the 
centre, so that the army must have assumed a crescent sliape ere 
the moment at. which it crashed into the Persian host. Baris and 
Artapherncs liad not been expecting a battle at that nsoment ; it 
would seem that their cavalry was on shipboard, ready to start for 
the projected attack on Athens from the wmst, and tliat the rest 
of the army was preparing for embarkation. But they had not 
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neglected to keep ’watch while in presence of the enemy, and 
despite ot the suddenness of Miltiades’ attack, were able to form 
up some sort of a line in front ot their camp. The Persians and 
Sacae held the centre, the post of honour, the subject tribes the two 
wings. All, however, must have been still in disarray w’hen the 
moment of the shock came. At the first the enemy had regarded 
the Athenians as madmen, when they came storming down the 
hill to attack in the open a force of ten times their own number. 
But when the barbarians found the line of pikes rolling dowm upon 
them with ail the momentum of a mile’s run downhill, while they 
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themselves were caught hurriedly forming their array, they must 

ha ^ recognized that there was a method fax the madness. 

V hat the decisive shock would bring no one knew. The Persian 
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The immediate consequences of the battle in Greek politics 
were incalculable. If the Athenians had been beaten at Marathon, 
there is little reason to doubt that Boeotia, Aegina, Argos, and 
other Greek states, whose national traditions made them hostile 
to Sparta and Athens, would have submitted to the Persian. 2s^or 
can feel any certainty that the Lacedaemonians would have 
been able to make a successful resistance in the Peloponnese. 
The freedom of Greece, therefore, had depended on the hold 
resolution of Miitiades and the steady onset of his devoted army. 

We have already mentioned the foolish superstition w'hich had 
prevented the Spartans from arriving in time to join in the 
battle of Marathon. WTien the kiteful full moon came, indeed, 
they scut out two thousand citizens, with their usual contingents 
of Perioecl and Helots — a force considerable enough to have been 
of the greatest aid to Miitiades. But though they marched the 
hundred and fifty miles in three days, the Spartans came too 
late for the battle, and after viewing the field strewn with the 
bodies of the slain barbarians, they %vere constrained, as Herodotus 
says, to praise the Athenians and their deeds, and then to betake 
themselves home again. 

The result of the battle raised the man who had so boldly 
j:)ro]ohesied success, and won it, to a pitch of popularity such as no 
other AtlieniaH' c^ver knew. Unfortunately Miitiades 
chose to abuse his opportunity. After no long time attacks^paros, 
had passed, he came before the assembly, and promised 
to place the state in the way of acquiring great wealth and advantage, 
if he was entrusted with seventy ships, and a corresponding land 
force, to employ as he might choose. The people blindly voted 
the armament, wliich Miitiades turned to avenge a private grudge 
which he owed to the inhabitants of Paros. He sailed, without 
declaration of war, against that fertile island, and, landing on it, 
demanded a hundred talents as a fine for the submission to the 
Persians, of which the Parians, like the other islanders, had been 
guilty. The blackmail was denied him, and he proceeded to lay 
siege to the town of Paros. All his efforts were fruitless, and, 
beginning to dread the reception which awaited him at Athe 3 S 
in the event of failure, he endeavoured to bribe the priestess I \i \ 
Demeter to betray the city. While holding a secret intervil |sri t 
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with her by night without the walls, he was startled, and as he 
hastily made off, disabled himself by tearing open his thigh on a 
stake. The armament returned to Athens, where Miltiadcs was 
received with wild anger for his semi-piratical ex})edition, and 
still more for the way in which he had abused the confidence of 
the people. He was tried before the Ileiiaea, though he had to be 
brought into court on a litter, dying from his wound, which had 
gangrened. His accuser was Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, 
Deatnof demanded that the penalty of ejeath shoiild he 
Miitiades. inflicted. But, mindful of jJilarathon, the people con- 
tented tliemselvos with inflicting a line of iifty talents, w'hich 
Miitiades did not live to pay, for he died within a few days. His 
son Oimon, however, afterwards discharged the debt, in order to 
clear the reputation of his father so far as he was able. Thus a 
man who seemed destined to play a great part in the affairs of 
Greece was suddenly removed from the scene, within a few 
months of the splendid achievement which has for ever preserved 
his name. 

There is little doubt that the expedition which fliiled so egre- 
giously at Marathon, would have been follow-cil up by anotlier and 
a larger armament, if the hands of King Harius had been free. 
The first disappointment, indeed, had irritated him, without in- 
ducing him to reconsider his purx)ose of destroying Athens, and 
he determined to lead the whole force of his empire against her 
himself. But in 4.87 b.c. a revolt broke out in Egypt, which 
obliged him to turn his arms in that direction. After uomiuatmg 
as his colleague his favourite son Xerxes, the old king set out 
Death of tlio rebels ; hut died on the way, after a reign 

Darius. of tliirty-six years (521-488 b.c.). Tiie disturbances 
at the end of his reign and the fruitlessness of his 
expedition against Scythia must not lead us to undervalue him. He 
preserved and made permanent an empire which seemed on the eve 
of disappearing ; he showed a genius for organization unparalleled 
among Eastern conquerors, and was, in addition, no mean general. 
Considering his position as an Oriental monarch, he must he pro- 
nounced moderate, just, and merciful; the history of his son 
sufficiently shows the freaks of cruelty and arrogance which were 
nat-ural to a Persian autocrat, but from such faults Darius was 
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conspicuously free. With liis death the expansion of the Achac- 
menian monarchy came to an end. In an Oriental state every- 
thing depends on the character of the sovereign, and for the next 
two centuries Persia was cursed with a succession of tyrants or 
weaklings, who gradually ruined the excellent administrative 
S5’'stem which their ancestor had established, ITothing, indeed, 
save the ingenuity of that system could have preserved their 
empire for the long period which intervenes between the death of 
Darius and the Evasion of Alexander the Great. 

Meanwhile the Egyptian war and the decease of Darius gave 
Greece ten years of respite from Persian invasion — years which 
were all-important as covering the period during which Athens 
transformed herself into a predominantly naval power, during the 
second great struggle with the Aeginetans. This war was brought 
about by the fall of Cleomenes at Sparta, and the consequent 
cessation of the anti-Aeginetan policy which he had imposed on 
his countrymen. It was apparently in 490 b.c. that his bribery 
of the Delphic oracle in the matter of Denmratus came to light; 
as a consequence of the discovery, he found himself forced to quit 
Sparta, like the colleague whom he had ruined so shortly before. 
But no such distant prospect of vengeance as was afforded by 
taking refuge in Persia satisfied Cleomenes. Passing into Arcadia, 
he began to form an anti-Spartan league among the numerous 
cities of that district. The success with which he met frightened 
the Ephors, who offered him restitution of his kingly office if he 
would return home. He accepted their terms and appeared again 
in Sparta, but within a few months X3erished in a somewhat mys- 
terious manner. His conduct had often been eccentric, and this 
gave the Ephors an excuse for charging him with madness, and 
placing him m the stocks as a raving lunatic. One day he was 
found dead, horribly mangled with a knife; it was Deatuof 
given out that lie had committed suicide, but con- Cleomenes. 
sidering his relations with the Ephors, his end appears decidedly 
suspicious. Throughout his career he had displayed vigour 
and capacity, hut his character was so fickle and wrong-headed 
that bis talents brought him no final success. He is chiefly 
noteworthy as being the last King of Sparta who fought on 
equal terms with the College of Ephors, and made his own 
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personality a more important element in state matters tlian tlieir 
desires. 

Cieomencs was no sooner dead than the Aeginetans claimed 
tlieir hostages who had been interned at Athens. The Athenians, 
however, refused to give them np, though Leotychides, who bad 
Joined Cleomenes in the original delivery of the prisoners, carno in 
person to plead for their release. This conduct on the part of 
Athens was unjustifiable, but it was met by a still more flagrant 
breach of international law\ An Aeginetan squf^dron lay in wait 
off Suriium, and captured a vessel which was carrying a sacred 
Second war of embassy from Athens. This led to a declaration of 
■war, and a lively struggle at sea for the mastery of 
489 B.d the Saronic Gulf. The Athenians endeavoured to 
foment a civil war in Aegina, entering into a conspiracy with a 
I)romment citizen named Nicodromus, who had formed a plot to 
overthrow the oligarchy which ruled in his native place, as it did 
in all Dorian towns. They were still too weak to face the Aegi- 
netan fleet unaided, so sent to ask for help from Corinth, where 
a traditional hatred of Aegina prevailed. The Corinthians did not 
openly engage in the war, but helped the Athenians by selling 
them twenty war-galleys for the ridiculous price of five drachmae 
apiece. On a preconcerted day Nicodromus raised a democratic 
revolt, and endeavoured to seize Aegina at the head of his par- 
tisans ; hut the Athenian fleet, wdiicli he expected, came too late 
to bring him aid, and Iiis followers were corni>letoly defeated. A 
frightful massacre follow’ed, seven hundred of the democratic 
party being put to death in cold blood after they had surrendered. 
Next day tlie Athenian fleet, seventy vessels strong, came up, 
and had the better in a naval engagement with the Aeginetan 
squadron, hut on approaching the shore found no supporters, on 
account of the extermination of the party of Nicodromus 

Aegina now sought aid at Argos, and obtained much the same 
kind of informal assistance -which Athens had found at Corinth. 
Argos was still too weak, after the frightful disaster she had 
sustained at the hands of Cleomenes, to engage in open war with 
a first-class power. But a thousand Argive volunteers joined the 
Aeginetan army, without any objection being raised by the 
Government. ^ Shortly afterwards the Athenians made a second 
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attack on Aegiiiaj but tbough their army won a considerable 
victory on shore, and slew off well-iiigli all the Argive volunteers, 
their fleet was decidedly worsted, and was compelled to pick up 
the land force and retire to the Peiraeus. A \Var of irregular 
descents followed, in which each party saw its coast clistrietB 
ravaged, but suffered no worse harm at the hands of the enemy. 

It was during the progress of this war that an important political 
change was introduced into the Athenian constitution, which was 
destined to modify to some extent the arrangements of Cleisthenes. 
Dovm to 487 b.c., the annually elected archons, the chosen of the 
wliole people, were indisputably the greatest magistrates of the 
state. Blit in that year tlie arclionship ceased to be elective, and 
^vas in future conferred by lot. The arrangement was not the old 
one which Solon had devised, that the tribes should select forty 
men, between whom the lot should make decision. This time 
there was to be no preliminary selection of candidates, and the 
verdict of chance was left untouched. The measure, however, was 
not quite so wild as it appears at first sight. It was still only the 
wealthy “ Pentekosiomedimrii who were eligible for the office, so 
that there was as yet no chance of an archon being a pauper 
subsidized by some rich wire-puller. Moreover, the lots -were not 
cast between the wdiole body of Athenians, but only between those 
%vho chose to come forward as candidates. It was fair to assume 
that any man who offered himself for an office which was laborious, 
responsible, and unreniunerative, wmiiM be possessed of energy and 
public spirit That he would not be a notorious evil- auie archon. 
liver was secured by the process kno^^m as “Bold- sMpUyiot. 
masia,” or examination into the character and past life of candidates, 
in which all who %vere esteemed disreputable Were struck out of 
the competition. In addition, the office was not liow what it had 
once been, being cramped by the privileges of the new strategi 
and still more by the enlarged powers of the Ecclesfa. It might 
be discharged fairly well by any one of good average intelligence, 
probity, and decision. For some time after the change men of 
high political standing continued to present themselves to encounter 
the hazard of the lot. As long, in fact, as no one but politicians 
of some weight engaged in the struggle, there was enough proba- 
bility of success to encourage a man who had some regard for his 
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on thorn. The energetic work of three years tripled tJie Athe- 
nian navj’, and ere long Theinistocles was able to view within 
the harbours of Pciraens a number of vessels as large as the com- 
bined fleets of Aegina and Corinth. Tlio policy which aimed 
at turning tho whole of the energies of Athens towards the sea 
did not pass without opposition. A considerable party in the 
state, headed by no less a personage than Aristeides, hold that 
naval supremacy was a thing so fleeting and uncertain, that it 
i\as unwise to sacrifice all other ends at which tho city might 
aim, in tho endeavour to secure so problematical an advantao'o. It 
was urged that the skill of the seaman was a less firm basis for the 
state than the valour of the hoplito, and that the influx of foreign 
population and foreign manners, which would follow on a pers°e- 
verance m Themistocles’ designs, would introduce an element of 
corruption and weakness in the city. The lavish expenditure of 
public money and heavy taxation which were now' eomraenein"- 
m spite of tho surplus from the mines, frightened the more 
cautious of tho citizens. Aristeides set himself to check it by 
repeatedly challenging the accounts of the public officers throiio-h 
whose hands the money w'as passing; he succeeded in proving' 
several instances of embezzlement, and is said to have molested 
even Thomistocle.s himself. At last the straggle between the two 
statesmen and their policies grew so hot that recourse 
was liad to the ostracism. A decisive majority SeMS”" 
doereed the honourable exile of Aristeides, and the 

advocate of a quiet and conservative policy was compelled to -o 
into banishment (483 b.c.). ^ ^ 

Themistocles had now a free hand, and was able to direct the 
course of the state without mooting w'ith any opposition. Under 
Ins guidance the works by the sea were carried out with tlm 
gieatest energy; the Peiraeiis, though but ten years since it had 
been a mere barren headland, was aheady growing into a con- 
. teiahh town, where tho sea-going and mercantile interests 
leigned supreme. Its population formed a body of no incon- 
siderable importance in politics, and a fertile field for the demo- 

fi e oldTT r f'® ®t«te^hJohwas opposed to 

the_old aristocratic doctrines of class-privilege and umU-wessive 

oieign policy. The two hundred triremes had been bSt, and 
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Athens was already in the possession of the strongest navy wliich 
any single Greek state had ever owned, when ojjce more clouds 
Character of hcgari to arise from the East. The young King 
Xorxes- Xorxcs had now been sitting for five years 011 the 
tlirone of Persia; ho liad successfully put down the Egyptian 
revolt wliicli had vexed the last days of his hither, and was free 
to turn the undivided strength of his empire against any foe wliorii 
he might choose. The traditions of Persia pointed to foreign con- 
quest as the noblest occupation and truest glory of the Great King, 
and Xerxes was not insensible to their infinence. Personally, 
indeed, he was but a mediocrity. The fair and stately face and 
form which seemed to mark him as a king of men, \vero belied 
by his intellectual feebleness and moral instability. His whole 
character was that of the mere harem-bred Eastern despot, and 
no spark of his father's genius inspired his actions. Vain and 
luxurious, indolently good-natui-ed, but capable of sudden and savage 
outbursts of cruelty, easily swayed by a courtier or a sultana, by no 
means fond of exposing his sacred person to the hazards of battle, 
he seemed extremely unlikely to leave his nanio associated with 
one of the greatest events of history. But though the man was 
weak, his position was strong; if no better motives could stir him 
to action, his vanity could not sulTer him to fell behind the 
acliiovements of his predecessors. A ^varlike race of subjects ex- 
pected him to lead them to new conquests; an enemy wlio had 
routed his fethor’s armies stood before him inviting chastisement 
and revenge ; Pemaratus of Sparta, and other exiles from beyond 
the Aegean, thronged his court, and were continually pointing otit 
the 'weakness and divisions of their land: small w’onder, then, if this 
arrogant despot -was led into Ids famous campaign against the Greeks. 

Greek legend adorned the story of the commencement of the 
design of Xerxes with many striking details, into the credibility of 
Xaxxes plains there is no need to make inquiry. But this 

invasion, n^nich is undoubted, that by the spring of 481 n.c. all 
Asia was astir wuth preparations for the invasion of the lands beyond 
the Aegean. The king had declared his intention of leading the 
armament in person, and the w^hole scale of the undertaking 
was to be very different from that of the comparatively modest 
expedition of Datis and Aitaphemes. Not only the Western 
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satrapies, but the remotest provinces of inner Asia were ordered 
to provide contingents; every maritime town in the Levant that 
owned the authority of the Great King had its quota of ships 
appointed. The cities of the Hellespont and Thrace were directed 
to collect magazines of every kind of provision on the largest scale 
for the army. The whole Persian empire had for some time been 
ringing with preparation, and the rumour of the coming storm 
rniist have already reached Greece, 'when Xerxes despatched his 
heralds, to make the formal demand for earth and water which was 
to serve liim as a cams hellL Only to Athens and Sparta was no 
summons sent ; the brutal treatment which the Persian messengers 
had received in those towns, ten years before, had put them beyond 
the pale of repentance. To all the other states the heralds went, 
nor was their mission altogether without effect. 

With the certain prospect of an invasion by the innumerable 
hordes of Asia before them, the Greeks drew together with an 
unwonted unanimity. The idea of a Pan-Hellenic Greek 
Union had already been dimly shadowed forth in the 
predominance of Sparta in the Peloponnese ; and 48ib.g’ 
Sparta, as one of the two states against whom the Persian attack 
was more especially directed, had now every motive to encourage 
her confederates to bind themselves more closely to her, Athens 
had even stronger reasons for endeavouring to bring about a uiiioii 
against the invader ; she was not only destitute of allies, but was 
still engaged in her protracted war with Aegina. Accordingly 
it is not strange to find that Themistocles was the statesman to 
whom, in conjunction with one Chileiis of Tegea, the convocation 
of delegates from the greater number of the states of European 
Greece was due. These representatives met, late in the summer 
of 481 B.C., at the Isthmus of Corinth, under Spartan presidency. 
The gathering was larger than men of a desponding frame of mind 
could have hoped to see. It is true that two power’s of the first 
magnitude, Argos and Thebes, had failed to respond to the 
summons — actuated, the one by her ancient rivalry with Sparta, 
the other by her jealousy of the rising power of Athens. But well- 
nigh all the other states of continental Greece appeared by their 
delegates on the appointed day. From the Camhunian mountains 
on the north, where the lust free Greek district touched the Persian 


rassal -kingdom of Macedon, to Taenarum in the extreme FOiith, the 
ilellenic states had, with the two exceptions l^efore mentioned, 
answered to tlio appeal. It was no ordinary crisis that could cause 
old enemies like Athens and Aegina, Tliessaly ami Flioeis, Tegea 
and Mantinea, to forget their feuds and remember tliat all were 
sons of Hellen and lovers of freedom. But under the stress of the 
attack of Persia reconciliation had become possible. Some came 
to the meeting determined to resist at any cost; others were so 
deeply impressed with the might of the oncoming enemy, that 
comparatively little confidence w\as to be placed in tlicir stead- 
fastness; but even these last had not ventured to neglect the 
summons. 

The first step of the congress was to mediate between those of 
its members w'ho were at feud with each other. In consequence 
of this action, Aegina and Athens, as well as sundry other states, 
were induced to suspend their hostilities. ISText, a solemn appeal 
was made for assistance to all the outlying sections of the Greek 
race beyond the seas. This idea deserved greater success tliaii 
it obtained ; the Cretans excused themselves on the ground of a 
prohibition from the Delphic oracle; tlie Corcymeans promised 
aid, but by starting their squadron late, and ordering it to delay 
on the way, caused it to arrive long after the crisis of the war was 
over, Gelo, the powerful despot of Syracuse, made most liberal 
oilers of assistance, promising twenty thousand hoplites and t\YO 
hundred triremes, but only on the preposterous condition that he 
slioiild be made generalissimo of the whole confederate army, a 
demand which he must have knowm vrouM be refused by Spartan 
pride. Indeed, it is most unlikely that he ever dreamed of sending 
help across the Ionian Sea, for he Yvas at this veiy moment 
threatened by a formidable invasion of the Carthaginians from 
Africa, which %Yas in all probability concerted to synchronize with 
Xerxes’ attack on Greece. 

Although they had now ascertained that they would have to 
rely on themselves alone, J:he delegates of the confederate Greeks 
resolved to issue a bold manifesto ere they separated. Accordingly 
they published a solemn warning that any state which submitted 
to Xerxes without having been compelled by force, should, after 
the temination of the war, he attacked by all the confederatca^ 






m me sprmg ot the following year, and four months of 
lay before the confederates. To this period belong the r 
appeals which the difterent states, in their feverish at 
know the unknowable, made to the Delphie oracle. Muc 
discredit, Apollo #howod no slight tendency to “ Medize ” 
the side of the Great King. Ko doubt the Delphians, 
always m the pos.scs8ion of excellent information as to 
pails, had fully realized the strength of Xerxes, and fore 
success At any rate, the oracle told the Spartans tlrat «i 
If they had the strength of bulls or of lions could they n 
l eisian, and that either Sparta or a Spartan king must 
reus received an even more dismal reply: “She was r 
head and body, hand and foot-fire and sword in the waki 
Syiian chariot should destroy the city of Pallas ; ” while b 
consolation rvas given by a supplementary rhapsody, which 
tliat safety should be found in the wooden wall, and 
Salamis should destroy the children of men.” Argos on th 
haij was encouraged in her policy of selfish isolation by the 

to keep her head within her shell” like the tortoise, and let 
take their course. ’ 

Betwixt hopes and fears, the winter of 481-80 n c slipr 
and the approaching spring made the commencement of 
operations possible. - ^ \ 


's nnd Persians?, 
ise " at Mijptes,) 


Silver decadracliiii of Atheu^, 

{Barhj Jlfth emtunj,) 

CILIFTEB XIX. 

THE INVASION OF XEEXES— THEBMOPYLAE AXE AItTEHlSiUH. 

x\s early as the spring of 481 B.c. the orders of Xerxes had set 
the contingents of the distant satrapies of the East in motion, and 
The host of autuina of the same year the ■whole land force 

Xerxes. Qf Persian empire had gathered at its appointed 

meeting- place, the plain of Critalla in Cappadocia. In summoning 
it, the king had thought more of his own personal dignity than 
of any other consideration. His following was to be worthj^ of his 
greatness, and when he went forth to war he disl not consider it 
fitting that any of his subjects should claim an immunity from 
its dangers. Accordingly he had demanded contingents, not only 
from the peoples whose military virtues were known, but from 
every tribe, great or small, brave or imwarlike, whom his dominions 
contained. It naturally resulted that his army was more fitted to 
serve as an ethnological museum than as an efficient machine for 
conquest. His own Persians ■were gallant and loyal, but side by 
side with them marched worthless hordc.s drawn from nations 
destitute of military reputation, half-naked .savages dragged from 
the ends of the earth, and Asiatic Greeks despatched against their 
%vill to subdue their own brethren. The muster-roll of the host 
of Xerxes has been preserved for us in the pages of Herodotus. 
Its contents go far to justify the boast of the Greeks that they had 
faced a wdiole W'Orld in arms, but at the same time explain why 
the seeming miracle was possible. There wu^re, indeed, in the great 
king’s army, beside his own ten thousand ** Immortals ” of the 
body-guard and the other native Persians, numerous contingents 
of value. The Bactrian horse and the archers of the Saeac could 
be trusted to do good service;; the Lyclans and Carians were armed 
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after the Greek fiisliioii, and had ere now faced Greeks in battle; 
ut equally numerous were the masses of savages ■who had not 
the use of metals or the value of defensive armour. 

. ae Aethiopians from beyond Egypt,” for example, as we read, 
^vero clad m leopard-skins, and carried bows made of the central 
n ot the palm leaf. Their arrows were reeds tipped with sharp 
iragments of stone, and they were armed in addition with spears 
pom ted with gazelles’ horns or knotted clubs. They painted half 
eir body white and half red before going into battle.” The 
bagartian horsemen came hearing no weapons but a lasso and a 
long knilo. The Libyans had no better arms than staves with 
their points hardened in the fire. The wild tribes of the Caucasus 
ltd to guard their heads with wooden hats, but had no form of 
protertiun tor their bodies, and only short darts and knives as 
offensive weapons. It can easily be imagined how utterly useless 
wene those half-naked barbarians when Greek hoplites had to be faced 
m the narrow frontage of a Greek pass. But they were even worse 
than useless, for tljey increased the line of march to an unwioldv 
length, consumed vast quantities of provisions, and in the moment 
of conflict were certain to enfeeble the steadier troops who were 
mixed with them in tlie line of battle. 

go«l tod or indifferent, Xerses took 
Mith him It IS impossible to say. Report swelled their nambers 

hunT exaggerated accounts speak of eight 

hundred thousand— a figure which does not seem utterly impossible 
when we remember the vigour with which the king had urged on 
the armament, and the years he had spent in preparation. But i 
uc^consider the quality of the host, its quantity becomes a matter 
oi comparative!}^ little importance. 

if To Critalla, the army moved westward to Sardis 

L ir !.! the neighbouring 

Lydian and lomau towns till the spring of 480 b.c. arrived It 

m dunng this interval that spies sent by the Greeks were detected 

in everythtegto 

iegoanf 
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Early in 480 b.c. tlie Persian army was joined by Its fleet, wliicli 
safely rounded the Triopiaii promontory and cast anchor at Samos. 
Tiie fleet of marine conscription had been no less rigorous 
Xerxes, OB land, and every maritime people in 

Xerxeshlominioiis liad been compelled to put forth its full strerigf.h 
— even nations, like the Egyptians, who were little liabitiiated to the 
sea. The most trustworthy portion of the fleet was compciscd of 
the ships of the Phoenician cities ; the kings of Tyre Sidon and 
Aradus each appeared in person at the head of his. contingent, and 
together these amounted to more than three hundred vessels ; the 
Egyptians Cypriots Cilicians and Greeks of Asia 3Iinor con- 
tributed nine hundred more, so that the whole armada mustered 
twelve hundred vessels of -war, in addition to numerous tendons 
and transports. Each trireme carried, beside its native crew, a 
detachment of thirty Persian soldiers, who were destined to serve 
as marines. 

Before fleet and army finally started on tlieir way, the king had 
commanded the execution of two works of great magnitude and 
The Heiiea- utility, which he imagined would facilitate their 
pout bridged, progress. Lest his ships should suffer at the stormy 
headland of Mount Athos a disaster similar to that which 
Mardoniiis liad experienced twelve years before, he had the sandy 
isthmus, which connects the peninsula of Acte with the mainland 
of Chalcidice, pierced by a canal. This saved the fleet a few miles 
of sea at the cost of an incalculable amoimt of labour and expense. 
But the second engineering work was even more uselesvs. In order 
that his army might be able to move straight on from Asia into 
Europe, without being delayed by the necessity of crossing the 
Hellespont on shipboard, he determined to bridge over that strait. 
Six hundred and seventy-four merchantmen, moored in two rows 
side by side, and fastened together vdtli strong cables, formed two 
bridges spanning the space of somewdiat less than a mile between 
the continents, and connecting the European shore near Sestos with 
the Asiatic heights above Abydos. A continuous flooring of planks 
w^as laid on the vessels, and earth rammed down on top of it, while 
hoardings were erected on each side of the gangw^ay to hide the 
view of the sea from the horses and baggage animals. Kot long 
after its completion the bridges were shattered by a storm; thereupon 
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Xerxes bridges the Hellespont 

Xerxes asserted his authority by ordering the engineers who had 
designed them to be beheacledj and, if we may believe tradition, by 
inflicting- three hundred lashes on the unruly sea, and causing chains 
to be cast into its rebellions waters. The officials to whom the 
rebuilding of the bridge was entrusted took warning by the fate of 
their predecessors, and, by doubling the strength of their fastenings, 
produced a more durable work, which endured the stress of all 
weathers for nine months. Over this structure the -whole Persian 
land force defiled in safety, while Xerxes, seated on a marble 
throne on the Asiatic shore, wuitcbed the interminable line of 
march as it pressed forward into Europe. At the sight of such 
countless myriads of men even the reckless despot was touched 
by a ieeling of common humanity : he hurst into tears when he 
reflected that of the whole host not one man would be alive a 
hundred years hence. 

Immense magazines of provisions had been collected during the 
past three years at four points on the Thracian coast — Leucc Acte, 
Tyrodiza, Doriscus, and Eion — so that the exi3edition xerxes 

was enabled to push on westward without suffering 
any privations. At Doriscus Xerxes held a review of Tiu-ace. 
all his forces by land and sea ; the fleet sailed by under his eyes, 
while the army was numbered by the primitive method of finding 
how large an enclosure would hold exactly ten thousand men, and 
tlien sending the contingents one after the other into the space 
till all had been measured by it. Pressing on from Doriscus, the 
king reached the frontiers of the vassal state of Macedonia, where 
he was joined by the whole force of the land under its prince 
Alexander. In the Pangaean hills his baggage-train suffered much 
molestation from the lions, which then abounded in that part of 
Europe, though they have since entirely disappeared. Meanwhile 
tlio fleet passed through the canal on Mount Athos, and rounded 
tlic capes of the other two Chalcidic peninsulas, finally rejoin** 
ing the army at Therma, the town which later generations knew 
as the great harbour of Thessalonica. From this point Xerxes had 
full in his view the towering heights of Olympus, the only barrier 
which now intervened between him and the plain of Thessal^^ 
There were exiled Thessalian princes of the great house of Aleuas 
in his camp, and from them he -^vas able to gain information as to 
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tlic diHpo.^ition of tlic first free Greek iJeople ’with wliom lie was 
to come into contact, 

Tlie moment t hat the news of Xerxes^ passage of llie Ilellespont 
reached Greece, tlie delegates of the preceding year had rcasseinhled 
at Corinth, The Thessalians, on whom the storm was first to 
hreak, spoke out in no hesitating terms. The^" placed their whole 
force at the disposition of the confederates, provided that adequate 
assistance from Southern Greece was granted them, hut they insisted 
that they should not he left alone to fiice the fii'st shock. If no 
army came to their aid, they wmuld not undertake to fight alone in 
behalf of absent allies, and wmuld make what terms they could 
w'ith the Great King, The confederates had no thought of allowing 
the rich and populous Thessalian pkia to pass into Persian hands 
without a blow being struck, and promptly collected a contingent 
of ten thousand hoplites and a considerable squadron of ships. 
The service -was considered so important that Tlicmistocles was 
placed in command of the Athenian troops, though the Spartan 
Euaenetiis took charge of the w’hole army. They embarked at 
the isthmus, rounded Simium, and passing up the Euripus disem- 
barked at Ilalus, in Phthiotis, wiierc the fleet remained, blocking 
the strait between Euboea and the mainland. The full force of tho 
Thessalian cities, intduding their fimioiis and formidable cavalry, 
joined the confederates in the valley of the Pencils, and the whole 
advanced to the pass of Tempe, the narrow defile at the mouth of 
that river, through wiiich the main road from Macedonia passes. 
The position was excellent for a small army designing to block the 
road of a much superior force, but it bad the di>sad vantage, to -which 
well-nigh all positions arc liable, of being able to be turned by a 
long iiank march. The Greeks had been only a few clays in Tempe 

iThe Greeks received secret notice from Alexander of 

abandon Macecloii, who passed for a well-wisher to Greece, though 

Tkessaiy. ^ Persian vassal, to the efiect that Xerxes was 

about to use not only the main road, but also the upland passes 
which lead from ‘Western Macedonia to Goniius and the other 
towns of North-Western Thessaly, If these -were once forced, the 
army in the defile of Tempe would be compelled to retire, and would 
Xwobably be caught and trodden underfoot in the plain of Thessaly 
by the innumerable hosts of the Great King. Strategically this was 
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true, but the danger was not yet imminent, and the political reasons 
for endeavouring to keep up a show of resistance on the Thessalian 
border were manifest. If the example was once set of deserting 
allies because they did not possess a thoroughly defensible frontier, 
there was no saying where the retreat would end, and all confidence 
in the action of the confederacy must cease. Nevertheless the 
nerve of Eiiaenetus and his colleagues seems to have failed them ; 
without waiting for the Persians to develop an attack, they hastily 
broke up their# camp, deserted their Thessalian comrades, and 
hurrying down to Halus took ship back to tbe Isthmus. 

It naturally followed that the Thessalians, with all their dependent 
tribes — the Magnesians Malians Aenianes and Dolopes — lost not a 
moment in sending earth and water to Xerxes. It was not yet too 
late to propitiate him by a prompt submission before they had been 
attacked. Thus the largest. Greek land in the whole peninsula was 
lost to the confederates before a blow had been struck. 

There was much wrangling and recrimination at Corinth when 
the fruitless expedition returned. The evil was now at the very 
doors of the states of Central Greece, and, to make the matter worse, 
it was known that Thebes and her dependents in the Boeotian 
League were ready to follow the example of the Thessalians, not 
merely from fear, — as had been the case with the latter people, — 
but from an active dislike to their neighbour Athens, and a wish 
to crush her newly risen power. Tlie only doubt which could 
influence the confederate synod was whether the next stand should 
be made at Thermopylae or at the Corinthian Isthmus. If the 
latter position w'as chosen, Athens Phocis and Euboea must be 
sacrificed, as Thessaly had already been. It was, therefore, not 
difficult to foresee that the more advanced post \vould be occupied, 
in spite of the reluctance of some of the Peloponnesians to fight at 
sucli a distance from their homes. Accordingly it was determined 
to seize and hold Thermopylae with an army, and the straits of 
Euboea with a fleet, before the Persians should have crossed 
Ihessaly. Luckilj^ Xerxes tarried long at Therma a?iie con- 
before resuming his march, and the scheme turned 


out to be feasible. A fleet of 271 ships, of which as many as 127 
w’-ere Athenian, met in the Saronic Gulf and passed up the Emipus. 
It ^Yas commanded by the Spartan Eurybiades, for the Corinthians 
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and Aeginotans refused to serve under an AtLcnian nd-rn-n!' 
altliough Atliens contributed by far the largest coutiiv.ent tni'o 
fleet, while the Athenians were equally averse to viSdiu^ p i 
cedence to any -one save a Spartan. Eurybiades wa.s a rf 
narrow nnnd and hopeless obstinacy, and it required every bla^SLl 
ment of ms able subordinate Themistocles tokecphim from ruinin- 
he cause of Greece by his continual blunders and ra-^arii-s S 
and foice was placed under the command of the 8mrf”i hinc. 

if. w, I . n'. traversed by the land force in 

had Thermopylae was greater than that which the fleet 

lol. the contiH^ents £ 

Th»l“' I !"■ "“"S" *"8" ““M mhmi-ht 

Orn..,, „d w.,. „„Hri .j, „ “ „t 

tk.t 1. 1«i . „„ta „r 

tat ti» rx !r ” 1 “”T”“ ““ •» •'» «'U, 

families would not be evtL '?°i "’hose 

Without delay hrLt on 

the usual continent of £e£ 'T 

accompanied their masters in tiie Sportion^?"‘‘"“ 

each of the citizens. From tiie A Jll r f ®'Sht to 

on his route he hastily collected snm tK directly 

sand hoplites, while at the isthm * thoii- 

Phliasians, a^d Mlnaet, f Corinthians, 

hack he suddenly presented Self W his 
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ranks a contingent of four hundred men, who, though their hearts 
were not m the cause, stiJl served as hostages for the fidelity of 
thou- countrymen. From Thespiae, on the other hand, the town 

frm “ opiMsing the centralizing 

policy of 1 hebes, came of their own accord a body of seven hundred 
wphtes, who proved in the subsequent operations that some at 
icast of the Boeotians were true to the cause of Hellas. Giving 
out that ins force was but the vanguard of the full levy of the 
leloponnese Leo.nidas pressed forward to Thermopylae, and arrived 
there long before the Persians had crossed Thessaly. The troops 

raised his total numbers to nearly ten thousand men, a body quite 
su hcient to occupy the narrow defile. The first step L the 
defence of Central Greece had been successfully carried out, hut it 
vas rendered of no avail by the delay of the Peloponnesian con- 
up their main body. It is impossible to 
ascribe this merely to dilatoriness, negligence, or religious scruples- 
there can be no doubt that selfishness played a larger paH in 
causing their delay than did any other motive. ^ 

The celebrated pass in which Leonidas took up his position 

clT ' f -tf “T,"" the 

cliffs of Mount Calhdromus, one of the numerous off- 

shoots of the range of Oeta. It looks westward into ae. 

the httle plain of Mails, while behind it to the east lies the 

tTnsid the T' between the moun- 

tains and the water contracts, the defile becomes narrower till at 

he whde passage, from the river Asopus on the Malian side to 
the Loonan village of Alpeni, is about two miles in length. In the 
middle of the defile lay the hot springs which give the place its 

fmhn^ra e-xpands for a few 

A f°rthe temple of Demeter, at which 

the Amphictyonic deputies used to meet.i In rear of this spot there 
• y an ancient fortification, a w-all which the Phocians had once 
raised to restrain the inroads of their Thessalian neighbours • it was 
now half-rumed, hut still served to mark the line on which resistance 
\ At the western end of the m<3ci noo,. 

and contraction of the ro.ad, whieS'ha’s been 
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to an invader coming from the north-west would be easiest. Here, 
then, Leonidas and his men fixed their camp; to their right lay 
the strait, some five miles broad, and beyond it the mountains of 
Euboea. To their left were inaccessible rocks rising in many places 
to sheer cliffs eight hundred feet high. So rugged was the defile, 
that in its whole length not one ]path led down from the mountain 
to the shore. But from Trachis, beyond the Malian end of the pass, 
a winding track, curving far inland over a ridge called Aiiopaea, 
reached Alponi in the rear of the Greek position^ This was the 




A.A,.Tmck of Hyctarnes, 
B Post of tha Phociar 




omy louie oy wnicn tne pass conid be turned, without making an 
enormous detour of several days’ march into the upper valleys of 
Mount Oeta. To guard it, Leonidas placed the whole of his Phocian 
allies on the hills, while his Peloponnesian forces held the pass. 

Meanwhile Eurybiades, with the confederate fleet, took post at 
the promontory of Artemisium, a point on the Euboean Strait con- 
siderably to the north of Thermopylae, so that it was impossible 
for the Persian fleet to pass by the position of Leonidas in order to 
land troops in his rear. Of this, as it happened, there was little 
danger. With the instinct of a barbarian utterly unused to the 
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sea, Xerxes never seems to liavc reflected that his fleet could bo 
used to explore the way for his army, or to take the enemy in the 
rear. It was rather the army which pushed ahead to explore the 
way for the fleet. Xot till twelve days after the Persian rear- 
guard had defiled through the gates of Therma did the armada 
set sail on its southern voyage. Coasting down the rocky shore of 
Magnesia, the ships reached Cape Sepias, where the The storm off 
range of Pelion abruptly ends in a sea-beaten pro- oapeSepias. 
montory. Here •the fleet halted, a single row of vessels being 
drawn up on the narrow beach, while the rest — seven deep — rode 
at anchor off the harbourless coast. At midnight a sudden storm 
from the north-east swept down on the dangerously crowded array, 
and threw all into disorder. Some captains made for the open 
sea, while others endeavoured to beach their vessels on the already 
crowded strip of shingle. The hurricane lasted three days, and, 
at its end, no small part of the king’s fleet was found to have 
been destroyed or disabled. The rocky coast for miles to the north 
was strewn with wrecks, and many scores of vessels were struck 
from the muster-roll of the Persian armament. The Greeks, 
meamvhile, who bad remained safely moored in the harbour of 
Histiaea, exclaimed that Boreas — kinsman, according to a strange 
myth, of the Athenian hings of old — had come to the help of 
his relations, and sailed out to destroy the king’s fleet, wMch 
was said to have been utterly shattered by the storm. They 
found, however, that the Persians were still nearly Greeks at 
four times as numerous as themselves, and at 
once tiie Peloponnesian admirals j)roj)Osed to fall hack on the 
Isthmus, and gather reinforcements there. Euryhiades was only 
induced to remain by a large bribe which his colleague Themis- 
tocles administered to him. That astute statesman had just 
received thirty talents from the cities of Euboea, who, being 
covered while the fleet remained at Artemisium, were most re- 
luctant to see it depart. Making over about a third of the sum 
to his colleagues, Themistocles pocketed the rest. The talents 
which lie spared for the Peloponnesians did their work, and the 
fleet kept its position. Meanwhile the Persian admirals had got 
their armada again in hand ; they sent two hundred ships down 
the eastern coast of Euboea to round the southern point of the 
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island and block the exit of the Eiiripus, and pre[.ared with tlia 
remainder to crush the Greeks at Arteniisium. A day’s iiglitiiig 
in the strait brought no decisive result, but on tlie next night 
another storm arose, not less dreadful than the one of the preceding 
week. Not only did it damage the king’s deet, which now lay in 
the Thessalian harbour of Apbetae, but it caught the detached 
squadron as it sailed down the iron-bound eastern coast of Euboea, 
and dashed it to pieces on the rocks of Geracstus ; it seemed as 
if the gods were w^orking to bring down the Piersian fleet to an 
equality with the Greeks. Two days more of indecisive fighting 
in the strait followed, in which the weaker party held its own. 
The enemy was still too numerous to he crushed, but though he 
spread his vessels out in an enormous crescent, and endeavoured 
to envelop the confederates, he suffered far more damage than he 

Battle of indicted. The Athenian ships were always to the 
Artemisium. front, and suffered a proportionately heavier loss than 
their allies ; hut their numbers were more than sustained by the 
arrival of a reserve squadron of fifty-three triremes, wliich came up 
the Euripus in time for the third day’s fighting. Nothing decisive 
had yet occurred at Artemisium, when, on the fourth day, a swuft 
rowing-boat was seen coming up from the south. In it w’as 
Abronychus, an Athenian who had been left off the Malian coast 
to bear intelligence from the army to the fleet. The new’s which 
he brought from Thermopylae was so disastrous that the admirals 
had not a moment to lose before they retreated. 

When the multitudes of Xerxes came piouring over the passes 
of Othrys into the Malian plain, they halted on finding that the 
defile of Thermopylae was occupied. The king had now before 
biin two alternatives : he might force the pass, or he might move 
inland, and march round by the upland roads which pass through 
Doris, so as to turn Thermopylae just as he had turned T’empe. 
To take the inland road meant to lose many days, and to break off 
communication with the fleet. He therefore determined to assault 
the Phocian wall, and trample down its presumptuous defenders. 

The story of the fight in the pass of Thermopylae is surrounded 
Xerxes before ^ of legends, probable possible and impossible, 
Thermopylae, whose authenticity it is useless to discuss. Most of 
them illustrate the utter insensibility of the Spartans in the face of 


imminent death, and the bewilderment which that inscnsihilitj 
caused in the mind of a king accustomed to regard courage as the 
offspring of conMence in victory alone, 'When the Persian scouts, 
we are told, appeared for the first time in front of the pass, they 
did not find the Spartans cowering behind their wall, but carelessly 
wandering without it, combing their long hair, or indulging in 
gymnastic exercises. The king laughed at them as madmen for 
not taking to Bight, and was only amused when Demaratus, the 
exiled Spartan yng who had attached himself to the Persian 
court, explained that their heedlessness was the sign of desperate 
resolution, and not of folly. After •waiting awhile to allow the 
madmen time to come to their senses, Xerxes grew irritated, and 
sent forward a body of troops from Media and Elam, bidding them 
take these presumptuous men alive, and bring them before the 
face of the king,” 

Leonidas must have already realized, as the days w^ent by 
without the promised succours from Peloponnesus reaching him, 
that he was sent on a hopeless task, for, although he might main- 
tain the defile and even the Banking road over Anopaea, he could 
uo nothing to keep the king from the more w^estern passes. But, 
like a true Spartan, he kept his orders before him, and took no 
thought of the consequences. He had by this time repaired the 
Phocian wall to serve him as a final defence, but was still holding 
ground in front of it, at one of the narrowest points of the pass. 
He had divided his men into several bodies, of wdficli each was to 
take the xBace of danger in turn, for a few score of hoj)lites only . 
could find space between the water and the cliff, and the rest had 
}ierforcG to remain in reserve. 

The Medes came on with great confidence, pushing forward into 
the defile till they formed a long, deep column, with a front no 
broader than that of the Greeks. Then the shock The fight in 
came, and ere long the Asiatics were hurled back the pass, 
in disorder. In fighting hand-to-hand on equal terms, it was seen 
now, as it had been at Marathon ten years before, that the lightly 
armed Oriental, with his dart and scimitar and wicker shield, could 
do nothing against the hoplite cased in brass from head to foot, 
and armed with the long, thrusting spear. The Medes -svere fight- 
ing under the eye of their king, and would not give up the 
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contest; tJiey came on again and again, to be beaicn back witli 
fearful slaughter. Then Xerxes, thinking that it was for want of 
courage that they failed, called them in, and sent forward iusteail 
his own body-guard, the ten thousand chosen Persians, called The 
Immortals/* But though they fought gallantly enough, the second 
column was dashed back with even greater loss thaj the first. 
Night then fell, hut next morning the attack was renewed, for the 
king was beside himself with Vage, and had determined to wear 
out the Greeks by mere force of numbers, if no other means would 
avaih But Leonidas, relieving each of his battalions as it grew 
tired by another from the reserve, kept his ground with little loss, 
while the road before him was almost choked with dead Asiatics, 
and the Persian officers were seen endeavouring to lash their 
dispirited men back to the charge wdth whips, wffien no lighter 
persuasion would induce them to tempt the dangers of the reeking 
pass. By the second evening it was evident that no effort from 
in front could possibly break through ; the w’hole invasion w’as at 
a standstill, and although the actual loss signified little among 
the myriads of Xerxes’ army, the moral effect of the check was 
growing fatal. If ten thousand Greeks could hold tlie king at bay, 
what was likely to happen when the hundred and fifty thousand 
men whom a national levy might at any moment produce, came 
up to help their comrades? It was fortunate for Xerxes that the 
Peloponnesian towns w^ere too far off to allow the news of the first 
days of battle to work any immediate effect. Besj^/ondency still 
reigned at Sparta, while eager self-confidence was felt at Ther- 
mopylae. 

It was on the night following the second coiffiict that a Malian 
named Ephialtes came before the downcast king, and offered, for a 

The pass large sum of gold, to guide the Persians over the 

turned, heights of Anopaea by the winding path -which came 
out at the rear of the pass. Strangely enough, no previous search 
seems to have been made for such a road, though its existence 
must have been known to every inhabitant of Trachis, where 
Xerxes had now been tarrying for six days. The traitor’s proposals 
were readily received, and at midnight the satrap Hydarnes 
started, with the king’s ""Immortals,” to attempt the passage. It 
was in the stillness of the las^ l^oiw of the night, just before thei 
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dawn, that Epliialtes brought the Persians to the point on. the 
ridge where lay the Pbocian force which Leonidas had set to 
guard his flank. The Phocians kept a careless watch ; and wlien 
the rustling of thousands of feet among the dead leaves of the oak 
forest smote upon their ears as they woke, they were seized with 
panic. Instead of holding the path, they ran back, and formed up to 
defend themselves on the summit of Callidromus. But Hydarnes, 
paying no further attention to them, passed rapidly on, and next 
morning the Greeks in the pass saw, to their utter dismay, the 
head of the Persian column descending from the hills in their rcai% 

There was small time for debate, and Leonidas’s resolve was 
soon taken. As a Spartan king at tbe head of the vanguard of the 
hosts of Greece, he felt that he must not desert the post committed 
to his charge. liis orders bade him hold Thermopylae, and spoke 
of nothing more : Thermopylae, the%Jie would hold, lie divided 
his little army into two halves : lus Arcadian and other Peloponnesian 
auxiliaries, some four thousand strong, were hastily sent off to the 
rear, Tlicy were probably ordered to make a desperate effort to 
arrest the march of Hydarnes, by seizing the lower outlet of the 
path by whicli he was descending from Anopaea. But eitlicr they 
were too late, or their hearts failed them : w^e hear of no fighting, 
but only tliat they retreated eastward, leaving tlie pass undefended 
in the rear. ]\reariwiiile, Leonidas and the rest of the army were 
keeping their old position by the Phocian wall. There remained 
behind the tliree Imndred Spartans with, their Helots, and seven 
hundred Thespians, as also four liundred Thebans — a contingent of 
doubtful loyalty which Leonidas would not suffer to depart. 

The third day^s figliting at Thermopylae was quite unlike that 
which had gone before. When lie learnt that his allies had made 
off, and that his rear was uncovered, the king resolved 
to throw himself on the enemy in front, and do what ^e^tu^ree imn- 
daraage he could, before Hydarnes came up to surround 
him. Accordingly, when the Persians came flooding np, as on the 
previous days, he ran out into the wider parts of the pass, and cut 
his way deep into the midst of them. Then the Greeks turned 
and burst back again as ffir as the Phocian wall, losing heavily 
as their ranks grew looser in the onset, but thrusting the barbarians 
by hundreds into the sea, and rolling column against column till 
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more perished by being trampled down in tbe press tlian fell by 
the edge of the sword. Ere long Leonidas was slain, but the 
fight went on only the more fiercely over his body, and two 
brothers and two uncles of Xerxes went down in the mcMe, 
Presently Hydaraes and the Immortals ” came up frurn Alpeiii. 
By this time the surviving Greeks were -well- nigh w’caried out; 
their spears were broken, their swords blunted, their armour 
hacked from their limbs. But retiring on to a hillock beside the 
roadway, they made one final stand, till they feli^iinder tbe arrows 
and javelins of a foe who dared not close. Only the Thebans 
escaped. Early in the conflict they had fallen back and surrendered 
to the nearest enemy ; they were led to the Persian cam]3, and 
branded with the king’s mark as his slaves; but when Xerxes 
learnt that they were only in arms by compulsion, and that their city 
was about to Mediae ’’ on his approach, he at once set them free. 
Thus ended the fight in the pass of Thermopylae. It had caused 
the death of some four thousand Greeks and of more than twenty 
Moral results thousand Persians. But its effects were not to be 
of the battle, measured by the mere numbers of the slain. Its 
real importance lay in the impression which it left on the mind 
of the Great King and his army. Xerxes had at last begun to 
have doubts of his own omnipotence, and his selLeonfidence had 
been the only spring of strength in his character. Deprived of it, 
he would become the weakest of despots. His soldiery had 
imbibed an exaggerated dread of their enemies. There was but 
one Leonidas in Hellas, and Sparta Was but a single state among 
a multitude; but to the Persian spearman every Greek was in, 
future a reckless hero, careless of life, and only bent on slaughter — 
an adversary who in open fight was individually superior to him- 
self, and could only be overpowered by numbers. There were 
many brave men in Xerxes’ host, who in later engagements went 
into battle readily enough ; but they never after fought with the 
confidence in their own superiority 'which had been the strengtli 
of the Persian down to Thermopylae. This was fortunate for 
Greece; for one Leonidas there were in the Greek ranks scores of 
weak, venal, selfish leaders, whose inefficiency was hidden from the 
enemy by the glory which surrounded the name of the hero of 
Thermopylae, , , 
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But. for the moment the Greeks could not judge of the moral 
effect of the battle on the enemy, and, looked at from the military 
aspect, the war had begun with a disaster. A Spartan king, the 
soul of the war-party, had fallen ; the vanguard of the confederate 
host had been cut to pieces ; the strongest position in Greece had 
been forced by the enemy, who was now ready to pour down into 
the plain of the Cephissus, and to be joined by all the Medizing 
cities of Boeotia. The fleet, too, was compelled to fall back at once 
from the Euboean Strait, and where its retreat might end it was 
impossible to foresee. In short, no one in Greece could tell at the 
time that the moral gain of Thermopylae had been so tremendous 
as quite to outweigh the military and political loss. 



Bronze Figure of Charioteer from Delphi. 
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THE INVASION OF XERXES— SALAMIS AND PLATAEA. 

The inexcusable slackness and selfishness of tlie Peloponnesians, 
which had ruined Leonidas by depriving him of his expected 
The Greek fleet reacted at once on the fleet at 

atsaiamxs, Artemisium. In order to avoid being cut off, 
Eurybiades had to weigh anchor on the night after the ill news 
arrived, ble retired down the Eurlpus, leaving Themistocles and 
a detachment of the Athenian squadron to bring up the rear, 
and, after rounding Sunium, halted opposite Athens in the bay of 
Salamis. The Athenian admiral is said to have employed himself 
during the retreat in painting up, on the rocks near the watering- 
places of the Euboean coast, appeals to the lonians in the Persian 
fieet not to destroy the land of their ancestor>s. If this tale l>e 
true, ho was probably aiming at making Xerxes suspicious of his 
Greek subjects, rather than at inducing them to come over .; for 
he must have known well enough that the lonians were not the 
men to desert a winning for a losing cause. 

In consequence of the retreat of the Greek squadron, the 
Euboeaus found that their bribes to Themistocles had availed 
them but for a few da,ys. Their leading men took refuge on the 
Euboean ships in the confederate fleet, and followed its fortunes, 
but the towns themselves made their peace with Xerxes. 

On the mainland the loss to the cause of independence was 
even greater. When Thermopylae was clear, Xerxes began to 
Xerxes ia forward, using not only the pass he 

.^.''Boeotia. ]jad forced, but the more circuitous irdand road 
through Boris and the Upper Cephissus valley, which he had 
previously left unessayed* The Phocians, who refused to' submit 
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to him, were compelled to take to the hills, and to see all thek 
townships harried by the Persian, to whom their hereditary enemies 
the Thessalians acted as willing guides. The Locrians of Opus, 
and the oligarchies who governed the majority of the Boeotian 
towns, took the opposite course, and promptly made their sub- 
mission to the king, who received them graciously enough, and 
contented himself with incorporating their contingents in his 
army. Flataea Thespiae and Haliartus alone refused to join in 
the general suri;ender, and had to face the consequences of their 
patriotism. The last-named town suffered complete destruction, 
but from the others, which lay farther from the enemy, the in- 
habitants had time to escape. The Thespians, though they had 
suffered so severely at Thermopylae, were in nowise shaken in 
their devotion to the national cause, but took refuge at Corintb. 
The Plataeans retired to their old friends at Athens, w’hose fortunes 
now, as ten years before, they had determined to follow. 

Kow that the Great King was already in Boeotia, and his vanguard 
might at any moment reach the foot of the passes of Citbaeron, the- 
Athenians had to face the whole danger of their position. Of 
defending Attica by land there could be no question : if Ther- 
mopylae could not be held, it would be madness to attempt to block 
the four comparatively easy roads which converge on Athens from 
the north. Three alternatives only were possible: to submit to 
Xerxes ; to man the walls and stand a siege ; or to ahandou the city 
and retire on the Peloponnese, as the Thespians had already done. 
Each opinion had its advocates — even the first and most dishonour- 
able, But Themistoclos, in the moment of crisis, carried everything 
before him by his ready eloquence. He pointed out the hopeless- 
ness of surrender for the city, which was beyond all others the 
peculiar object of the hatred of the Great King, and so incensed the 
people against Cyrsilus, an orator who pleaded in favour of that 
mean and witless step, that we hear that the traitor w^as stoned on 
the spot. He had ingenious arguments to urge against those who 
bade Athens stand at bay behind her ramparts, on the sj)Ot 
hallowed by the traditions of centuries. He pointed to the fleet, 
his own creation, as the true hope and safety of the people ; in it 
was to be found the “ wooden wall ” of which the Delphic oracle 
had spoken as the sole refuge in the day of disaster. To abandon 
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without a struggle the temples of their national deities and the 
tombs of their ancestors, required a pitch of patriotic exaltation 
wdnch it was hard for the Athenians to attain, when ultimate 
success was so problematic. Nevertheless Themistocles roused his 
countrymen to stake everything on the fleet, to deliberately 

Evacuation evacuate Attica and Athens, place, the aged, the 

of Athens, women, and children in safety, and then man every 
available vessel and stand for the mastery in tlie waters of the 
Attic Strait. There can be no doubt that his plan W’as the only 
feasible one. The experience of Thermopylae had shown that 
the land army of Xerxes would probably fail at the Isthmus, where 
it would be met, not by a scant ten thousand men, but by the 
national levy of the Peioponnese. Now, if the position at the 
Isthmus could be turned by the Persians from the side of the sea, 
and troops landed in its rear, the previous disaster would only be 
repeated on a larger scale. But if the great king’s fleet could be 
driven back, and kept from assisting his army, the whole expedition 
would he brought to a check ; for the Corinthian Isthmus offered 
no facilities for a flank movement by land such as had settled the 
day' at Thermopylae. The battles of Arteraisiuiu bad made it 
clear that the Persian fleet could be harassed and insulted by a 
squadron of far inferior numbers, and at those engagements the 
Greeks had brought up little more than half of their available 
strength, Themistocles, therefore, was convinced that in a vigorous 
assault on the sea-power of the enemy lay the only hope of salvation ; 
and it was fortunate for Athens, for Greece, and for the whole 
world, that his fiery eloquence won over his countrymen to accept 
his views. 

It was not every Athenian who could be convinced by the 
orator. A small hut obstinate party refused to find the wooden 
wall,” which was to save the city, anywhere but in the palisades 
of the Acropolis, and shut themselves u]) therein, relying on divine 
aid. But the vast majority set to work to transport their families 
and their portable goods to a place of safety. For several days 
every available ship was pressed into service to ferry the exiled 
multitude over the Saronic Gulf. Troezen, a town connected with 
Athens both by traditional ties and close commercial intercourse, 
was the chosen point of refuge, and its hospitable citizens not only 
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received tbe fugitives -witli kindness, but even assisted tliein with 
a considerable allowance from the public revenue. Some of the 
Athenians also retired to Aegina, and a few went no further than 
Salamis, but the great bulk of them sought the more distant and 
secure haven in the Peloponnesus. It is said that the departing 
multitude were in no small degree comforted by the disappearance 
of the sacred snake of the Acropolis on the first day of embarkation 
— a j)ortent which was taken to imply that Athena and her visible 
representative ha^ quitted the city in company with her worshippers. 
Probably Themistocles could have explained the marvel had he so 
chosen. The last act of the Athenians before deserting their home 
%vas to pass an act of indemnity for all exiles, inviting them to 
return and help their brethren in the day of adversity. Of the 
many who took advantage of this decree, and prepared to join the 
fieet, by far the most important was Aristeides, who, since his 
ostracism four years ago, had been living in retirement in the 
Peloponnese. The moment that he reappeared in the Athenian 
ranks his old influence returned to him, and he was not the man 
to use it amiss in the time of danger. 

■\Vhiie the embarkation was proceeding at the quays of Peiraeus 
and Phalerum, the armies of the great king were hurrying through 
the plains of Boeotia on their southward march, and Persians 
before it was completed the passes of Cithaeron must attach neipM. 
have already fallen into their hands. While the main body pressed 
on for Athens, a considerable detacliment marched west to seize 
Delphi, whose vast temple-treasures were enough to tempt the 
invader, even if he had no conception of the shock which he could 
inflict on Greek national feeling by the destruction of tlie greatest 
sanctuary of the Hellenic world. But this expedition came to 
nought ; its end is so shrouded with wild legends that it is hard 
to ascertain the facts. We hear of great falls of rock in the passes 
of Parnassus which slew many of the Asiatics, and of a panic fear 
which fell upon them when the holy place was almost in their 
grasp, and sent them crowding hack in groundless terror into the 
Boeotian plain. The Delphians maintained that xlpollo had 
interfered in person to save his temple, though the god had shown 
himself apathetic enough when his “ loved Didymean dwelling ’’ at 
Branchidae had been sacked by the same enemy, at the time of the 
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Ionian revolt. At any rate the treasures of Delphi remained im-. 
spoiled, and the fact of their preservation went iiir to rescue tiie 
repute of the oracle from tlie discredit cast upon it Iw the dismal 
Medizing prophecies which it had been venting during the previous 
year. 

If the sanctuary of Apollo remained unscathed, the home of 
Pallas on the Athenian Acropolis had a very different late. The 
Xerxestakes of the Persian columns converged on Athens, 

Athens, entered the city only to find it completely 

deserted, save for the few fanatics who were still holding out beliind 
the palisades of the Acropolis. They made a longer defence than 
might have been expected, hut finally a'body of Persians, scram- 
bling up the almost impracticable cliff* below the temple of Aglaurus, 
carried the jilace by escalade, and slew the remnant of the garrison 
in the very temple of Athene. Xerxes was determined to make 
an example of the city which had so long and so successfully defied 
his father and himself. Contrary to the custom of the Persians, 
he not only burnt all private dwellings, but levelled to the ground 
the sacred buildings on the Acropolis, as if determined to drive the 
gods of Athens as well as her citizens from their ancient stronghold. 
So thoroughly did he do his work, and so completely was every- 
thing overturned, that many of the statues which ho then cast 
down remained buried in the fragments of the edifices which had 
contained them, only to be unearthed by the explorers of our 
own day. 

The destruction of Athens was carried* out under the very eyes 
of her citizens, for the flames of the city were plainly visible from 
Salamis, where the Greek fleet was still lying. The vessels which 
fought at Artemisium had now been largely reinforced by fresh 
detachments from various localities; the Sic 3 mnians had doubled 
their contingent, and the ships of the Corinthian colonies on the 
west coast of Greece had at last arrived. But except Athens no 
city had exerted itself to its utmost. Aeglua, for example, ke|;)t 
more than half her fleet at home, to provide for her safety in the 
event of defeat; and Corinth only put forty ships into the confederate 
squadron., Then it came to pass that Athens, in spite of consider- 
able losses at Artemisium* still supplied almost half the total— -180 
triremes .onto! thq 878, which lay in the Salaminian Bay. The 
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Spartan Eurybiades still held nominal command of the whole, but 
his personal incompetence threw the settlement of every important 
question into the hands of stormy councils of war. The admirals 
of the various squadrons, were hopelessly at variance,* of 

Adeimantus the Corinthian and the majority of the tue Greek 
Peloponnesians were for retiring to the Isthmus, and 
acting in close concert with the land army, which had now gathered 
there in strength, and was commencing to build a wall from sea to 
sea for the defence of the peninsula, Eurybiades, in his vacillating 
way, inclined to favour this course. But Themistocles was deter- 
mined to attack the Persian ships the moment they appeared in 
Attic waters, and before they could commence any movement against 
the rear of the Greeks. The Aeginetan and Megarian admirals 
adhered to his opinion, for the position at Salamis p)rotected their 
cities, which would be exposed to attack from the sea the moment 
the confederate fleet retreated to Corinth. The contention was 
brought to a crisis by the appearance of the Persian armada, which 
rounded Sunium and appeared in the harbour of Phaleruni. After 
a fruitless discussion many of the Peloponnesians were actually 
preparing to weigh anchor, \vhen Theinistocles, bringing all the 
influence of his vehement personality to bear on Eurybiades, pro- 
cured a final meeting of the admirals at midnight. Here words 
grew hot and furious. Adeimantus bade Themistocles, a man who 
had no longer a country,” hold his peace and obey. The Athenian 
replied that the admiral who had a hundred and eighty war-ships 
at his back could choose himself a country wherever he wished, 
and swore that if the Peloponnesians retired to the Isthmus, the 
Athenian squadron should separate itself from them, take on board 
the fugitives at Troezen, and sail for Italy, there to found a new 
Athens. This threat so disturbed Eurybiades that he threw all 
his influence into the scale, and ere daybreak the council of wnr 
resolved to stand firm and offer battle in the strait. 

The chosen battle-field was the space of land-locked wn^ter whose 
northern portion forms the Strait of Salamis. A deep curve in the 
Attic coast is faced for the greater part of its length by the easier^ 
shore of the rugged and irregularly shaped island of Salamis, which 
leaves in the centre a considerable expanse of sea, but sends out to 
east and w^est long promontories which approach the mainland, 
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and contract the bay into a strait. In tiic eastern exit of this 
island sea lie the harbour and town of Balainis, where the Grecian 
fleet was moored. Further out, beyond the strait, and round an 
angle of the Attic coast, lay the Persian lleet in the harbour of 
Phalerum. As long as this remained the relative position of the 
two armaments, the eastern passage was practically barred to the 
confederates, but they had full opportunity to retij’c on ]\regara 
and Corinth by the western exit. 
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In the vehemence of his desire to precipitate a collision, 
Tiiemistocles now had recourse to one of those ingenious but un- 
Themistocies scrupulous manoeuvres which give the key to his 
communicates character. He sent by night a confidential Asiatic 
* slave to the Persian camp ; the man bore letters to the 
king which protested that the Athenian admiral \vas anxious to serve 
him, and would have him know that the Greek commanders were 
about to retire under cover of the darkness. If, therefore, he wished 
to crush his enemies, he must make haste to seize both entries of 
the bay of Eleusis, or tbe confederate fleet would escape westward. 
Theinistocles thus provided for himself, whatever the course of 
events might be. If, as he hoped, the Persians should proceed to 
attack, the battle for which he yearned would take place, and 
victory would probably follow 5 but if Xerxes either should refuse 
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to advance, or should attack and be successful, he v.’0uld at any 
rate be personally well disposed to a man who had endeavoured to 
do something in his behalf. 

The events fell out exactly as the ingenious plotter desired. The 
Great King, in fear that his enemies might escape, determined to 
render tlieir flight impossible. He detached a squadron, the 
Egyptian contingent, to block the Megarian outlet of the bay, and 
began to extend his main fleet across its nearer mouth close to the 
confederates’ am^horage. He even ordered land troops to be trans- 
ported across to the small island of Fsyttaleia, which lies off the 
south-east exit of the hay, in order that they might seize any 
Greeks whose vessels might run ashore upon that island — an excess 
of precaution which W'as soon to appear ludicrons enough during 
the battle. The confederate admirals w^ere thrown into a new 
fever of indecision by the advance of the Persian fleet, and spent 
the day in inconclusive debates, during which several of the 
Peloponnesians showed that their old design of absconding was 
not even now forgotten. But meanwhile the horns of the 
crescent into which the hostile squadron had formed itself were 
slowly contracting, till retreat had grown impossible. At nightfall 
the exiled Aristides made his appearance among the Athenians, to 
announce that lie had only just found it possible to slip between 
the nearest ships of the enemy and the shore, while his news were 
soon confirmed by deserters, who reported that a comjdete blockade 
of the Strait of Salamis had been established. A battle next day 
was inevitable. 

The Persian king had still about a thousand vessels, in spite of all 
his losses by war and shipwreck. He had enclosed his enemies in a 
position where defeat must moan destruction, and felt streng-tuof 
no doubt of the result. His crews were roused to the fleets, 
unusual excitement by the fact that they 'were to fight under 
his own royal eye. For on the slope of Mount Aegialeus, over- 
looking the bay, a splendid throne had been erected, and on it the 
king took his seat, surrounded by his princes and courtiers, and 
well furnished with scribes, who were to take down the names 
and actions of all who distinguished themselves in the coming en- 
gagement. Is ot a soul had ventured to raise a doubt as to the policy 
of fighting, save Artemisia, the widowed Queen of Halicarnassus, 
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wlio had headed her own squadron on the expedition, and more than 
once displayed prudence and foresight which should have been in- 
valuable to the king. But Xerxes treated her advice, to attack the 
Isthmus by land before joining battle by sea, with quiet disregard, 
and DO one else had the temerity to run counter to the royal will. 

By the desertion of two vessels, a Lemnian and a Tenian, from 
the enemy, the Greek armament had been raised to 380 sail. 
Betrcat was completely cut off, so that it was for every man a 
question of victory or destruction ; and there wa? no opi)ortunity 
for faint-hearted captains to edge away and make for the open 
sea, as the Samians had done with such fatal result fifteen years 
before, at the battle of Lade. The Athenians and Aeginetans, 
Avho formed the majority of the combatants, were ready enough 
for the fight; while the Peloponnesians, though they had wished 
to avoid an engagement, had no temptations to slackness now 
that one had become inevitable. The generals did their best to 
encourage their men by citing such prophecies and oracles as 
seemed to portend a victory for Greece, and even fetched out and 
placed on shipboard the images of Ajax and his kinsmen, the 
tutelary heroes of Saiamis, as if to make them their leaders in 
a fight which seemed to reproduce the old struggle with Asia in 
the mythic days of Troy. But no less important than the moral 
advantages of the Greeks was the character of the waters in 
which they were about to fight. The sea-room was so confined, 
and so hampered with reefs, promontories, and islands, that the 
king’s admirals could not make full use of their overwhelming 
numbers, while their inferior seamanship and want of knowledge 
of the localities led to overcrowding, stranding, and other small 
mishaps long before the battle began. 

Next morning each fleet discerned the other drawn up in battle 
array. On the side of the confederates the Athenian squadron 
licld the left wing, the Euboeans and Aeginetans the centre, the 
Corinthians and other Peloponnesian contingents the right, the 
Xilace of honour; here, too, Eurybiades, the commander-in-chief, 
with his sixteen shi];)s from Laconia, took his station. Among the 
barbarians the Phoenicians were on the right, facing the Athe- 
nians, the Cilicians and Pamphylians in the centre and the Ionian 
squadrons on the left* 
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The clay was rough, a south-west . wind was blowing across the 
breadth of the bay, and the surf ran high. Nevertheless, it was the 
Icing’s fleet which made the first movement. Bowing against wind 
and tide, and suffering much from overcrowding, they slowly and 
laboriously advanced. For a moment the Greeks hung back, close 
to the land and their anchorage ; then Ameinias of Pallene, an 
Athenian trierarch, shot out from the line and rammed a 
Sidonian vessel. Ship after ship followed him, and Battle of 
soon battle had keen joined all along the strait, and saianus. 
the water -was covered by a confused medley of galleys, circling 
round each other, and seeking opportunity to ram, or locked in 
close combat, wdiore the press was thicker and no room for 
manoeuvring remained. On neither side was much strategy 
displayed; the clay was decided by the superior seamanship and 
determination of the confederates, not by the ability of their 
admirals. Before long it was evident that the barbarians were 
gaining no advantage, hut their confidence in gross numbers kept 
them from panic, and there were ships unnumbered ready to press 
forward into the fighting line to replace disabled consorts. Even the 
lonians, on whose desertion many of the Greeks had been relying, 
showed no reluctance to engage, and took their full share of the 
action. For many hours the conflict showed no signs of slacken- 
ing, and the king, as he sat on Aegialeus, with his scribes at his 
feet, gazing on the vast panorama in the hay, had time enough to 
note down many a hold deed of friend and foe. But at last the 
current of the fight began to set markedly toward the south and 
east ; numbers of Persian ships dropped out of the line tiisahled, 
and ran ashore, or drifted down the coast ; the rest fell more and 
more into confusion, huddling into helpless masses, and fighting 
purely on the defensive. Finally their losses began to tell on 
them. The king’s brother, Ariahignes, who held the supreme 
command, fell as he was attempting to board an Athenian vessel, 
and about nightfall the broken fleet reeled slowly back to the 
Mtic coast and took refuge with the land army, %vhicli had moved 
down to the beach to assist it. Most of its rearmost vessels were 
cut off by the Athenians and Aeginetans, who pressed their victoiy 
home, and chased the enemy till he vras absolutely out of reach. 
To crown the day, Aristides embarked some Athenian hoplites 
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from tlie town of Saiamis, and putting them ashore on Psyttaleia 
cut to pieces the Persian detachment which had landed there, and 
was now completely isolated by the falling back of the liect. 

So ended the battle of Saiamis. Balancing the mere loss of 
ships, we find that the king’s fleet had been diminished by some 
Results of hundred vessels, while the Greeks were only 
the battle, weakened by forty. The victory, therefore, though 
decisive enough, was far from being a crushing one, and the bar- 
barians still outnumbered the Hellenes by more ^han two to one. 
But all spirit had been taken out of the vanquished. The Plioe’ 
nicians accused the lonians of having lost the battle by their 
slackness; while the lonians fully made up their minds that 
they were on the losing side, and resolved to quit it as soon as 
possible. Xerxes was profoundly disgusted with his fleet, and 
began to deem that uncertain element the sea unworthy of his 
royal notice. At the same time he realized that, if he was no 
longer master of the Aegean, his homeward route by the long 
circuit back to the bridge on the Hellespont %vas in no small 
danger. When once his self-confidence was abated, regard for his 
own valuable person began to assume the most prominent place in 
his thoughts, and those of his courtiers who could read the signs 
of the times were quick to fall in with his new disposition. 

On the Greek side the revulsion of feeling was no less great. 
There were few who, with Themistocles, had foreseen a victory 
from the first; the majority, even among the Athenians, had 
accepted the battle as the last desperate chance in a hazardous 
game ; many had not fought voluntarily at all, but merely because 
their retreat was cut off, and no other alternative remained. The 
success which they had 'won with such small loss completely 
changed their spirit, and for the future the Greeks by sea were 
inclined to recklessness rather than fear, and thought of nothing 
but taking the offensive. More than any others did the Athenians 
rise to this pitch of elation : they had staked everything on the 
battle ; they alone, by the numbers of their contingent, had made 
victory possible ; their general had been the one consistent prophet 
of good fortune, and they rightly felt that the credit of the day was 
almost entirely their own. The council of admirals, indeed, awarded 
the prize of valour to an. Aeginetan, and presented Eiirybiades with 
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c% ^vreatli of honour, hut their partial decision deceived nobody; 
Athens and Themistocles were entitled to the glory of having 
sived Greece. 

For a few days after the battle Xerxes kept up a show of per- 
severance; his army commenced to construct a broad mole out 
from the mainland, as if he were determined to win Sal amis by 
military if not by naval operations. But this was only a cover 
to his real design ; he had made up his mind to return home. 
Mardoniiis, who*had heeii the most prominent supporter of the 
expedition, and still hoped to bring it to a successful end, sn2:)plied 
him with a plausible excuse. Athens, he said, had been the city 
at which the great king’s WTath had been directed, and now that 
Athens was a mass cf smoking ruins, the object of the invasion 
had been fulfilled. The minor task of finishing the campaign 
might be left to inferior hands. Let the king, therefore, return 
to Susa, and leave some satrap with an adequate force to complete 
the subjection of Hellas. Xerxes eagerly accepted this view; he 
bade Mardoniiis chose wdiat troop)s he wished, and announced his 
intention of returning home with the remainder, xerxes returns 
His departure is said to have been hastened by a 
secret message from Themistocles, who again despatched his con- 
fidential slave to the mainland, to inform the king that he had 
with great difficulty induced the admirals to postpone sailing to 
the Hellespont to destroy the bridge of boats, and that it would 
undoubtedly be attacked ere long. As a matter of fact Themis- 
tocles himself had advised this step, but Eurybiades had found it 
too rash, and prevented any such design from being taken in hand. 

Accordingly Mardoniiis chose the best troops of the army — all 
the Persians, including the king’s body-guard, together with the 
Median Sacan and Bactrian contingents, and many smaller bodies 
from other nations. The rest of the host set out with the king, to 
retrace tlie long road through Boeotia Thessaly and Macedonia by 
which they had advanced. The satrap Artabazus, with sixty 
thousand picked men, brought up the rear, and after covering the 
march of the main body as far as the Hellespont, remained behind 
to overawe the Macedonians and keep up communications between 
Mardonius and Asia. The Persians are said to have sufiered severe 
privations on their return journey; for the magazines which had 
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supplied them during their advance were no longer full, and the 
season had grown late and was now verging on winter. It was 
with ranks much thinned by dysentery and exposure to the bleak 
Thracian climate that Xerxes reached Abydos. There he found 
the bridge broken by the storms of the equinox, and was compelled 
to cross on shipboard. His army was slowly ferried over, and 
followed him back to Sardis in a sufficiently depressed and dis- 
consolate frame of mind. 

Mean'while the Persian fleet had left the ports .of Athens at the 
same time that Xerxes set out on his return. Sailing by night, 
The Persian defeated armada ingloriously made off for the 

fleet departs. Hellespont. It reached Abydos long before the land 
army, and protected the passage of the king, which was not 
molested by the Greeks. Then part of it, apparently the Phoenician 
squadrons, went home; while the western contingents wintered at 
the harbour of Cyme in Aeolis, The Greek admirals, with a vague 
dread of the power of Persia still hanging about tliem, made no 
attempt to pursue the enemy. They contented themselves with 
sailing to the nearer Cyclades and compelling the islanders to 
throw ofl’ their lately sworn allegiance to Persia. Tiie Andrians 
alone made resistance, and had their land ravaged; the Parians 
and some others got their submission more easily accepted by 
sending large bribes in secret to Themistocles, who readily made 
their peace for them with the other confederate admirals. After a 
solemn visit to the Isthmus, where the booty of Salamis was 
divided up, and large offerings made to the national gods— not 
even the Medizing Apollo of Delphi being omitted — the various 
squadrons dispersed to their native cities. 

The winter of 480-479 b.c. was long protracted, and more than six 
months elapsed before warlike operations recommenced. Mardonius 

•Winter of back his army far to the north, cantoning the 

480-479 B.c. gi^eatcr part of it in the towns of Thessaly. His 
Boeotian allies kept to their own territories north of the range 
of Cithaeron, and Attica was therefore left unoccupied. This 
emboldened the Athenians to return to their ruined city, and to 
bring over their families from Troezen. They were already 
beginning to restore their dilapidated dwellings, when they received 
a warning that their troubles were not yet ended In the early 
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spring Alexander the Macedonian appeared among them, bearing 
a message from Mardonius. The Persian, anxious to detach the 
Athenians from the league of Greece, proposed to them terms such 
as tlie great king had never before deigned to prolfer to an ally. 
In return for withdrawing from their opposition, they were not 
only to retain comj)lete independence, but to he allowed to annex 
as much of their neighbours’ territory as they might choose, and to 
receive from Xerxes a sum large enough to eriahie them to restore 
all the ruins of their temples and dwellings, Eefiisal was to he 
punished by a second occupation of the city, when the campaigning 
season came round. But it was not likely that, after Salamis, the 
Athenians would desert a cause to which they had been faithful 
in the darkest hour. They sent away the Macedonian prince with 
a defiant reply, and stoically awaited the chances of war. 

Mardonius was as good as his word. When spring arrived his 
army came flooding southward from Thessaly, and then, swollen 
by the contingents of Boeotia, swept over the crest Mardonius rs- 
of Cithaeron and into the Thriasian plain. The 
Athenians had been hoping that their allies from Peloponnesus 
would come out in full force from the Isthmus and hel];) them to 
hold the passes of Cithaeron against the Persian. But the Spartans 
had not yet given up their old scheme of making the wall in front 
of Corinth, no^v completed into a substantial fortification, their line 
of defence. Xot a hoplite appeared to defend Attica, and the 
Athenians were constrained once more to put their families on 
shipboard and escape to Troezen and Salamis. Exactly ten 
months after Xerxes had first entered Athens, Mardonius appeared 
in. front of its deserted walls and occupied them without resistance. 

The Athenians were in high dudgeon at the isolation . 

, , , , , ^ ^ The Athenians 

in which they were left ; they sent ambassadors to and Spartans 

Sparta to upbraid their selfish confederates, and to <^^spute. 
endeavour to drive them forward by hinting that they still had 
before them the proposals made by Alexander of Macedon, and 
might be driven to accept them it no help came. This threat 
secretly moved the epliors, but they determined to conceal their 
perturbation from the Athenians, and put ofi the ambassadors 
some days before giving them an answer, alleging as an excuse the 
fact that their great festival, the Hyaclnthia, was at that moment 



being celebrated They then collected dve ttioiigana Spartans,-— 
more than half the available force of the state placed Paiisanias, 
the nephew ofLeonidas, in command, and started them off by night 
to inarch northward. Thus, when the Athenian ambassadors 
received their audience, they learnt to their surprise that the 
Spartan army was already far advanced to^Yards the Isthmus, and 
had its orders to go beyond it. Five thousand hoplites of the 
Perioeci accompanied the ambassadors on their return journey, and 
soon it became apparent that the whole of the Peloponnese ^vas on 
the march. All the contingents of the states that owned the 
The Greeks Sparta came flocking in to Corinth ; then 

’advance from the \vhole body, an army such as Greece had never 
Corinth. pgfQj^e put in the field, advanced to Megara and 
Eieusis. At the latter place they were joined by eight thousand 
A^thenian hoplites, who crossed the strait from Salamis. But they 
did not find Mardonius in front of them and offering battle, as they 
had expected. On their approach the satrap, after directing a 
cavalry reconnaissance as far as the gates of Megara — the furthest 
point to the west which the Persian arms reached — had evacuated 
Athens. He carefully destroyed any remains of the temples and 
walls that had escaped the first occupation, and levelled the new 
buildings which had been commenced in the winter. Then he 
marched across the front of the advancing Greek army, passed 
Cithaeron, and settled down in the valley of the Asopus. Here ho 
offered battle in the plain of Southern Boeotia. His camp, 
surrounded by an earthen rampart \vhich formed a square of ten 
furlongs, was pitched by the river, facing towards Plataca, the spot 
on which the roads leading from Megara and the 
Peloponnese into Boeotia converge. The Greeks lay 
above on the hillside, for they did not dare to come down into the 
plain on account of the large bodies of horse which Mardonius 
could put into the field. As the two armies -were p^osted, the 
Persian threatened equally the two passes into Attica and that 
which leads through the Megarid towards the Corinthian Isthmus. 
Similarly, the Greeks were posted so that they could attack 
Mardonius at advantage in the hilly ground, if he moved forward 
on either of these lines of communication. For some time the two 
armies faced each other, each expecting the other to make the 
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decisive move, lilardonius was determined not to attack ilio 
Greeks on hilly ground, remembering Thermopylae. Pausanias, 
though a brave and ambitious man, had no militaiy judgment or 
power of initiative, and feared that the morale of many of his 
troops was bad. 



The Greek army had now swelled to more than a hundred 
thousand men, of whom nearly forty thousand were trooxDS or the 
line, hoplites in full brazen panoply, such as no Asiatic torce of 
anything like equal numbers could nope to resist.^ Y'et there 
i Herodotus gives, in ix. 28, 29, the full muster-roll of the Greeks. 
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were still many contingents due; the Eldans and Mantineans 
alone, wlio were expected every day, were bringing up at least 
five or six thousand hoplites more. The strength of Mardonitis 
we cannot so easily calculate ; but, including his Greek allies, he 
must have had at least twice or three times the numbers of 
Pausanias. 

After some days Mardonius sent bodies of cavalry up the gentler 
part of the slopes of the Greek position, to annoy the confederates 
Preliminary tempt them to advance. There was hot skir- 
skirmishes. j-nisiiing in the centre of the Greek army, but it 
terminated in the complete repulse of the Persians, who left 
Masistius, commander of the cavalry of the whole army, dead on 
the field within the Greek lines. 

This emboldened Pausanias to come dowm more into the plain ; 
the first dread of the Persian cavalry had passed awaj", no^v that 
it was discovered to be by no means invincible. Accordingly the 
Greeks marched westward, and drew up upon a lino of hillocks 
which run out from Cithaeron some two miles and a half in front 
of Plataea, hard by the fountain of Gargaphia. The Spartans held 
the right wing, nearest to the mountains ; the other Peloponnesians 
formed the centre; while the Athenians on the left w’ing lay 
furthest out in the plain. For ten days they lay in this position, 
wdth the Asopus between tliem and the enemy. They were, 
however, much annoyed by the Persian cavalry, wdio stopped up 
the neighbouring spring from which they drew their water, and 
sometimes rode round their flanks and intercepted the convoys 
which brought up provisions from Megara. Pausanias w'as still 
unable to make up his mind to attack, and had the tameness of 
spirit to determine on drawing his army back nearer to Plataea, 
to a position where water was more abundant and the slopes less 
exposed to cavalry raids. Accordingly the army commenced its 
retreat by night ; but everything went wrong with the movement. 
The Peloponnesians of the centre started off in a hurry, and did 
not halt in the chosen position, but a mile too far to the rear. 
The Spartans delayed till nearly day ; for one commander of a 
brigade obstinately refused to believe in a retreat, and had to be 
convinced by Pausanias himself before he would move. The Athe- 
nians waited for the Lacedaemonians to retire before they them** 
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selves went back. IlencG it came to pass that wlieii day broke 
the Persians saw that the Greek centre had disappeared, while the 
two wings were retreating across the rolling ground towards Plataea, 
without any connection between their movements. 

Mardonius thought his opportunity had come, and sallied forth 
wdth horse and foot, taking no trouble to form a line of battle, but 
hurrying on to catch the enemy before they could Battle of 
take up a position. It looked as if the Greeks ^piataea. 
•were lost, but despair gave Pausanias the necessary courage ; ho 
fronted up the portion of the army that was with him — ten thousand 
Spartan and Laconian hoplites, fifteen hundred Arcadians of Tegea, 
and a mass of some thirty-five thousand Helots and other light 
troops. Then, after sending otf to tell the Athenians that he was 
going to fight, he dashed at the confused mass of pursuers that 
was streaming after him. Here the Persians were in front, while 
the rest of the army was hurrying up from the camp in great 
disorder, and was not yet on the field. The Persians set their 
largo wicker shields on the ground before them, and began to ply 
their bows, but after they had let fiy a few volleys the Greek lino 
came crashing down upon them, rolled over the barrier of shields, 
and fell to work at close quarters with sword and lance. There 
was half an hour of hard fighting, for the picked troops of the 
army of Mardonius stood their ground like men. But their short 
swords and quilted tunics were not a fiiir match for the heavy 
pike and complete mail of the Spartans. They began to fall back 
towards the river, and rolled in upon the hordes that were advancing 
to join them. Mardonius was struck down by a stone; no officer 
came forward to take his place, and the whole vast body of Asiatics 
broke up in disorder. Artabazus, who led the rear, drew^ off his 
forty thousand men and retired in safety on the I'oad which led to 
the north-west. He started off with all speed, and marched day 
and night, everywhere preceding the rumour of the disaster, so 
that he got safely away to Thessaly, and finally reached Asia. ISTo 
doubt he was followed by many other scattered bodies. But the 
mass of the Asiatics fell back on their fortified camp beyond 
the Asopus, and then turned to bay. 

Meanwhile, far to the left, a separate battle had been going on 
between the Athenians and the Boeotian contingent of the Persian 
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army. It raged until the Boeotians saw that their main body 
was routed; then they gave way and retreated on Thebes. The 
Athenians did not pursue them, hut marched on the Persian camp, 
where they found the Spartans vainly endeavouring to force an 
entrance. Presently the Greek centre also appeared, too late to 
take any part in the main battle. It had not scon an enenn^, 
except one stray body of Theban horse, which caught the Mcgarian 
contingent on the march, and slew six hundred men before it was 
driven off. r 

After some severe fighting at the palisades of the entrenched 
camp, the Athenians and Tegeans hurst tbeir way in. The rest 
Capture of the foUowed, aud then the resistance of the Orientals 
Persian camp, suddenly collapsed. They let themselves be butchered 
without a struggle, till the corpses lay massed in heaps in every 
corner of the camp. Nothing put an end to the slaughter hut the 
weariness of the conquerors. The spoil which fell into the hands 
of the Greeks was enormous ; the camp equipage of the Persian 
officers comprised cups and dishes of silver and gold, rich stuffs 
and hangings, and troops of slaves and concubines ; even their 
inlaid weapons and armour were of very considerable value; 
horses, camels, and mules in countless numbers were also captured. 
It was a booty such as no Greeks had ever divided before. 

Plataea was fought and won in the most unscientific way ; not 
even at Inkerman was the generalship more wanting on both 
sides. But the victory was none the less decisive : while the 
victors only lost thirteen hundred men, the Persian army was 
annihilated; nothing was left of it save broken bands flying 
northward towards the Hellespont. All that remained to he done 
was to punish the traitors in Greece. A few days after the battle 
the army inarched on Thebes and laid siege to it ; ere long the 
town had to surrender. It was punished by the public execution 
of the leaders of its oligarchy, aud deprived of its presidency in the 
Boeotian League, which seems to have fallen for a time to Tanagra. 
The other allies of Persia submitted without striking a Mow. 

On the very day on which the battle of Plataea had been fought, 
The Greek fleet engagement of great importance had taken 

off Asia. place on the other side of the Aegean. At the same 
time that the Greek army marched for Boeotia, a confederate 
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fleet of one hundred and ten ships had been collected at Aegina, 
under the Spartan King Leotychides and the Athenian Xanthippiis. 
This squadron was destined to create a diversion in Asiatic waters, 
and to ivatch the remnant of the Persian fleet, of which three 
hundred vessels still lay off the coast of Ionia. Moreover, there 
was some hope that the Greeks of Asia, especially the islanders, 
would rise in revolt when they saw the confederate fleet at hand. 

Accordingly the Greeks advanced as far as Delos; here they 
received emissanes from Samos promising active assistance, and 
heard that an outbreak had already taken place at Chios. This 
emboldened them to push out and search for the Persian fleet. They 
found it drawn ashore on the promontory of Mycale, Battle of 
not far from Miletus. A considerable land force, sent 
down from Sardis, lay encamped beside the fleet. With a prompt- 
ness and decision which contrasts very strongly with the slowness 
and timidity of Paiisanias at Plataea, Leotychides and Xanthippiis 
determined on an immediate attack. They landed on the main- 
land and marched straight on the Persian camp. The enemy came 
out to meet them, and a protracted struggle was fought on the 
shore, which ended in the retreat of the Asiatics towards their 
entrenched camp. Here a second contest raged, but it was short, 
for the Athenians and Corinthians got in at the gates along with 
the flying foe. Then the Persians dispersed and took to the hills, 
leaving both their camp and their three hundred ships on the shore 
in the hands of the victors. The loss of the Greeks was heavy, 
that of their enemies enormous, and many of the fugitives were cut 
off by the Milesians, who now rebelled openly, and beset the passes 
through which the Persians fled. 

Such was the end of the Persian dominion in Ionia; for the 
moment that the battle was known ail the islands threw off their 
allegiance to Xerxes, and as many of the mainland towns as dared 
followed their example. The Great King made his way home to 
Susa, not only without having gained the new provinces he had 
coveted, but having actually lost the greater part of one of his own 
satrapies. 


Becadraclim struck by Gclo, to commemorate bis victory at Ilimcra. 
CHAPTEB XXL 

THE GHEEKS OF ITALY AETD SICILY DOWX TO THE E^'D OF THE 
TYKANXY AT SYKACUSEj 600-4G5 B.C. 

While the recorded history of the states of Greece becomes hiiny 
continuous in the seventh century, that of the colonies of Sicily and 
Magna Graecia remains very fragmentary till the end of the sixth. 
This is but natural; the earlier years of the existence of these cities 
must have been occupied with little more than monotonous increase 
and expansion, and obscure wars with the tribes of the inland. It 
would not be until they had arrived at their full maturity, and 
found leisure for other things than mere growth, that their annals 
were likely to become important. 

Of the relations of the Greeks of Italy and Sicily -with their 
barbarian neighbours there is little to tell before the fifth century. 
The Oenotrians and Messapians of the one country, the Sicels and 
iSicanians of the other, gave little trouble to the immigrants. But 
behind these feeble tribes there loomed in the distance two great 
p>Dwers with whom the Greeks were one day to be engaged in 
desperate struggles. The colonists of Cumae and Xeapolis dwelt 
hard by the Etruscan; those of Selimis and Ilimera were the 
immediate neighbours of the Carthaginian merchants of Panormus 
and Lilybaeum. But it would seem that these nations were very 
seldom provoked to war by the growth of tlie Greek states till tlie 
commencement of the fifth century. X’or was it till the end of 
that period that the warlike Sabellian tribes came wandering dowm 
Central Italy, and commenced to cut short the dominions of the 
states of Magua Graecia; then only do the names of the Samnite 
or the Lucanian begin to be heal'd. 
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Among the Italiot Greeks the most important e\’’eiits of the sixth 
century are connected with the curious story of the Pythagorean 
brotherhoods. Pythagoras was a celebrated j)hilo- Tiie pytnagro- 
sopher, a Samian by birth, but a resident in Italy by 
choice. His tenets were strange and fanciful — including such 
beliefs as the transmigration of souls; and the mystic meaning of 
arithmetical numbers ; but he imi)orted a moral earnestness and 
a religious fervour into his teaching which secured him many 
disciples. Thos« followers were formed into societies, and bound 
tlieniselves hy oath to assist each other as well in temporal matters 
as in the diffusion of the Pythagorean philosophy. No member 
was admitted without long probation, and the societies w-crc 
divided into a hierarchy of grades, through wdiich the aspirant had 
to pass before becoming fully initiated. It may, therefore, be said 
that the organization of these brotherhoods had a considerable 
resemblance to that of the Freemasons of our own day. But they 
were far from preserving the character of societies for mutual 
benevolence and philosophic life, and very soon took to interfering 
m politics. They fostered such a feeling of clanship, and such con- 
tempt for the im philosophic multitude, that the Pythagoreans w^ere 
ere long found acting as an organized party in the Italiot cities. 
Their strongest seat was at Croton, where the philosopher himself 
had settled, and where many of the leading men had become his 
disciples. Everywhere they are found on the side of oligarchy ; 
the teaching of Pythagoras was too subtle to attract the ignorant 
masses, and lent a sanction to the contempt Avhich tbe upper 
classes nourished for the proletariate. AVlien, as happened at 
Croton, the Pythagorean brotherhoods secured a hold on the magis- 
tracy and the conduct of public affairs, they worked in favour of 
autocratic government by the initiated, and the exclusion of the 
democracy from ]3ower. 

Croton, while under the rule of the Pythagoreans, became involved 
iu a war with her wealthy and luxurious neighbours of Sybaris. 
Tile struggle was fought out on a larger scale and carried to a more 
bitter end than was usual in the contests of Greek states. When 
each town had called in its allies and armed its native Italian 
subjects, Sybaris is said to have put three hundred thousand, and 
Croton a hundred thousand men into the field. The numbers are 
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no doubt exaggerated, but they bear witness to the size and wealth 
of the cities of Magna Graecia. Milo the famous athlete, a dis- 
tinguished follower of Pythagoras, commanded the Crotoniate army 
and triumphed over the enemy, whose tyrant Telys — with thousands 
^ . of his followers — was slain in the battle, Tlie 

Destruction - i 

of Sybaris, conquered city itself fell into the hands oi the victors, 
610 B.c. granted no terms, but expelled the whole of tlie 

inhabitants, and divided up their land among themselves. The 
exiled Sybarites wandered far and wide, but the miajority settled 
at Laiis and Scidrus on the Tyrrhenian Sea, old colonies of their 
native town. The whole Greek world was surprised and shocked 
at the fall of so great a city; even the distant Milesians put on 
mourning when the news reached them ; for they had long been 
bound to Sybaris by commercial ties, and their manufacturers were 
wont to weave into garments the wool of the rich Sybarite flock- 
masters. 

Their ruthless treatment of the conquered city was ultimately 
the cause of the ruin of the Pythagoreans of Groton. The oligarchs 
divided up all the Sybarite territory among themselves, and refused 
to grant allotments to the proletariate. This gave rise to a 
sedition much resembling some of the agrarian troubles at Ptome. 
The populace took arms under a certain Gy Ion, and made an attack 
Democracy haughty philosophers, A democracy w'as 

established successfully established, and the Pythagorean brother- 
lu Italy. subjected to such a relentless persecution 

that after much bloodshed they were crushed. Similar but less 
violent movements troubled the other Italiot cities, and resulted in 
the destruction of Pythagoreanism as a political power. As a 
philosophy, however, it long remained vigorous in Italy; as late 
as 37G B.c. Archytas, the great legislator of Tarenturn, is said 
to have endeavoured to embody Pythagorean principles in his 
system of government. 

Like their mother-cities in Greece, the majority of the states of 
Italy and Sicily passed under the rule of a tyrant at some period 
Dhaiaris existence. The most famous among the earlier 

tyrant of despots was Phalaris of Acragas (eirc. 570 b.c.), a 
magistrate who had seized the throne by means of 
the numerous clients and public servants whom bis office put at his 
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disposal. He was noted above all his fellows in the West or the 
the East for his savage cruelty ; even Feriander is not credited 
with any deeds so atrocious as that of roasting enemies alive within 
a brazen bull, w^hich tradition ascribes to Fhalaris. This rufllan 
was overfchrowui at the end ot sixteen years by a popular outbreak, 
but Acragas was not thereby freed from tyrants; the grandsons 
of Telemachus, the leader who slew Fhalaris, are found ruling tlie 
city as despots till 475 b.c. 

Anaxilaiis, of^-he Italiot towm of Rhegium, was another tyrant of 
great power and resolution. His chief exploit was to seize com- 
plete control over the Sicilian Strait by capturing Foundation of 
the town of Zancle, which lay over against him on MLessene. 
the other side of the water (4-93 b.c.). He instigated the exiled 
Samians, who lied from Asia after the Ionic revolt, to seize the 
place by a treacherous and piratical descent. When they had done 
this he himself fell upon them, and avenged the Zancleans by 
crushing their conquerors. He then settled up the town with 
colonists of his own, who changed its name to Messene, in honour 
of the Messenian blood which ran in the veins of the population of 
Rhegium, Thus the great port on the - Sicilian shore of the strait 
became a Dorian instead of an Ionian town. 

But the greatest of the despots of the West were the two sons 
of Deinomenes, Gelo and Hiero, tyrants of Syracuse. They were 
originally officers in the service of Hippokrates, the oeio tyrant of 
ruler of Gela ; but when their master was killed in Syracuse, 
battle, Gelo, by the aid of the army, became his successor. Five 
years after, the oligarchic party at Syracuse — expelled from their 
city by the populace — called in Gelo to help them. The tyrant 
restored them to their homes, but retained iwssession of Syracuse 
for himself (485 b.o.). He fixed his abode there, and handed over 
Gela to be governed by his brother Hiero. Gelo was tbc founder 
of the supremacy of Syracuse in Sicily : before his day it would 
seem that both Acragas and Gela were more important places. His 
method of enlarging Syracuse was not unlike that of the Assyrian 
kings of old ; he took Cainarina, and forced all its inhabitants to 
come and dwell in bis new capital. Soon after be fell on Megara 
Hyblaea and other neighbouring places, and after selling the lower 
classes as slaves — for he thought the proletariate a most trouble- 
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some companion to dwell with ” ^—transplanted tlio wealthier 
citizens to Syracuse. These accessions of population may have 
made that city larger and richer, hut they paved the way for 
countless troubles in the future ; for, as was natural, the old and 
the new inhabitants were always quarrelling. But perhaps Gelo 
calculated that their divisions made him strong. He fortified 
Syracuse with new walls and adorned it wutli many public edifices. 
His undisputed sway extended over the larger half of Sicily ; only 
Messenc, Acragas, Himera, and Selinus were outside his power. 
Moreover, he maintained an immense mercenary army, the inevi- 
table appendage of a tyranny. So large ivas it, that when the 
Greeks sent to ask aid at the time of the invasion of Xerxes, Gelo 
was able to proffer them twenty thousand hoplites and eight 
thousand horsemen and light-troops, if only they would accept him 
as their commander-in-cliief. It will be remembered that the con- 
federates very wisely refused to put themselves in the hands of tho 
unscrupulous tyrant. 

The same spring which witnessed the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes proved a time of no small danger for Gelo. The Cartha- 
^ i . ginians seem to have been moved into a fear for their 

invasion of own possessions by the growth of the Syracusan 
Sicily. pQ^^r 0 j.^ Moreover, there were Sicilian exiles •who, 
with the true Greek recklessness in matters of civil strife, called in 
the barbarians to aid them. It is said too that the Persian king 
urged them on to the attack, in order that they might prevent any 
aid from being sent to Greece by the Italiot or Siceliot towns. It is, 
at any rate, certain that the first great Carthaginian invasion of 
Sicily coincides in time with Thermopylae and Salamis. Hamilcar, 
one of the two “suffetes,” or supreme magistrates of Carthage, 
landed on the north coast of the island with a vast mercenary army 
of barbarian troops, drawn from all the tribes of the AVestern Medi- 
terranean ; it is said to have amounted to three hundred thousand 
men. He then laid siege to Himera, the nearest Greek city, and 
was lying before it when Gelo attacked him. The tyrant had got 
together all his own forces, and was joined by those of Acragas, 
whose ruler Thero was his close friend. With about sixty thousand 
men in hand, he boldly fell upon the Carthaginian camp. The day 

* Herod, vii. c» 156, 
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was bloody and the victory long disputed, but at last Gclo learnt, 
from an intercepted letter, that Ilamilcar was expect- 
ing a reinforcement of cavalry. Disguising a body of Himera, 
bis own horsemen, be sent them round to the back of 
the Carthaginian camp, and at the critical moment these supposed 
friends charged the rear of Hamilcar’s men and threw them into 
confusion. This settled the fight ; the Carthaginian suffete fell, 
his army vras scattered, and its loss in slain and prisoners -was 
so great that it was practically annihilated. The victory was soon 
followed by a peace, and it was seventy years before another army 
from Africa dared to make a descent on the shores of Sicily. 

While the laurels which he had earned by saving the Greeks 
of the West from the barbarian were still fresh, Gelo died of a 
dropsical complaint, and left his throne and his army 
to his brother Hiero (478 n.c.). That prince was not battle of 
less powerful or less able than his predecessor. The 
chief event of his reign was the defeat which he inflicted on the 
barbarian power which stood to the Greeks of Italy in much the 
same relation that Carthago did to the Greeks of Sicily. The 
Etruscans had long resented the attempts of Hellenic merchants 
and settlers to establish themselves in the northern half of the 
Tyrrhenian Sea- Half a century before they had succeeded, afier 
a desperate struggle, in preventing the exiled Phocaeans of Asia 
Minor from establishing themselves in Corsica (540 b.c.). How 
they themselves took the offensive, and collecting a considerable 
fleet laid siege to Cumae, the northernmost of the Italiot cities. 
The Ciiraaeans sent for aid to Hiero, who came upj in haste with a 
powerful squadron, and completely defeated the Etruscans (47 4 b.c.). 
Chance has preserved, among the few relics of the fifth century 
which have come down to us, one of the original Etruscan helmets 
which the victor offered up to Apollo at Delphi, with its dedicatory 
inscri])tion still legible. 

In Sicily Hiero extended the dominion which his brother had 
left him. He quarrelled with Thrasydaeus, son of There of 
Acragas, and succeeded in expelling that tyrant po-unciation 
and annexing his dominions. This conquest made 
him master of all Sicily except the extreme w’est and north- 
east of the island. Hiero resolved to make himself a name by 
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establisliing a new cifcy, and set to work much in the same way as 
his brother had done in peopling Syracuse. He compelled tlie 
inhabitants of the Ionic city of Catana to remove to Leoutini,, 
and fixed on tlmir deserted city as the place for his new foundation. 
On its site, which he renamed Aetna after the mountain which over- 
looked it, lie settled ten thousand colonists, mostly chosen from the 
ranks of his mercenaries. So pleased was he w-ith. this achieve- 
ment, that when his chariot chanced to be victorious at the 
Olympic games, he ordered the heralds to procls-im his name as 
Hiero the Aetnaean rather than the Syracusan.” 

After a prosperous reign of ten years, Hiero died (463 b.c.). His 
death was the signal for the wildest internal commotions at Syra- 
End of tyranny throne was disputed between his brother 

at Syracuse. Thrasybulus, and his nephew, the son of G-elo. This 
quarrel gave the Syracusans an opportunity of coming by their 
own. After a stormy period, in which the old citizens and the 
mercenaries of Hiero settled all their outstanding grudges with 
the sword, the party of the tyrants had the -worst of the game. 
Thrasybulus was besieged in Ortygia, the island-citadel of Syracuse, 
and at last compelled to surrender it, and to retire under a capitu- 
lation to Italy. His departure, however, was far from making an 
end of the civil broils. The rights of the original inhabitants of 
the city, of the Camarinaeans and others whom Gelo had forced 
to dwell there, of the strangers from all parts of Greece wdio 
had been invited over by the tyrants, and of the numerous exiles 
who returned to reclaim their property, were so hopelessly at 
variance that no peaceful agreement could be made between them. 
Seditions were equally rife in the other towns of Sicily; when the 
strong hand of Hiero was removed, the faction which had supi)orted 
and that which had opposed the tyrants promptly fell to blows. 
It was not till several years of desperate sedition and civil war had 
elapsed that the Siceliots arrived at a modus vivendL It was the 
democratic faction which conquered ; they celebrated their triumph 
by giving back to each city its complete autonomy, and by restor- 
ing all the exiles -who had been driven out by the sons of Deino- 
menes. The survivors of the mercenaries of Hiero were allowed to 
settle down at Messene alone. Catana was reconquered by its old 
inhabitants, and resumed its former name, Camarina also rose 
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from tlie dust, and everywhere an endeavour was made to restore 
the old state of things which had existed before the rise ot the 
t 3 ^rants. The next forty years formed the most flourishing period 
ill the whole of the history of Sicily. The troubles wdiich the 
islanders had undergone seem to have aroused them to the same 
energy wdiich the Persian wars bad kindled in their brethren of 
Greece proper. Their progress in ivealth and prosperity was 
astonishing ; that side of culture wdiicli displays itself in art was 
especially rapid ii^. development ; in the middle of the fifth century 
the Siceliots vrere decidedly ahead of their contemporaries in the 
older Hellenic lands. It was not till the influence of Pheidias was 
felt in Greece that art in the mother-country attained to the level 
of art in the colonies. In political matters the Siceliots remained 
consistently attached to democracy, until a series of disasters at the 
end of the century drove them to take refuge once more under the 
strong hand of a despot. But for sixty years they flourished beneath 
the democratic form of government which was best suited to cities 
that possessed such a mixed body of inhabitants. 

The Greeks of Italy had never fallen so wdiolly into the power 
of tyrants as had their Siceliot brethren. The few towuis, such as 
Ehegium, which were despotically governed seem to itaiiots 
have freed themselves about the same time that the andtneir 
despots of Sicily were expelled. The chief event in 
Italiot history which marked this period was the first check which 
the Greeks suffered at the hands of the peoples of the interior. In 
473 B.C., the next jmar after the defeat of the Etruscans at Cumae, 
the Tarentines and Ehegines allied themselves to make an attack 
on the powerful tribe of the lapygians, in hope of extending the 
area of Greek colonization. But they suffered a most disastrous 
repulse, and the greater part of their army was cut to pieces. 

Never in my day,” wrote Herodotus, ‘‘ was there such a terrible 
slaughter of Hellenes : three thousand of the Bhegines alone fell, 
and the loss of the Tarentines was even greater.” This defeat was 
hut the first intimation of greater disasters to come, when two 
generations later the Sahdlian tribes were to set themselves to cut 
short the borders of the states of Magna Graecia. But for the 
present the Italiot cities shared alike in the rapid development and 
the democratic tendencies of their Siceliot neighbours. 
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|!;\-£KT14 IN ASIA MINOR AND GREECE, 470-4.66 B.C.— 'O.EUU1X ON 
THE CONFEDERACY OF DELOS* 

After the battle of Mycale the Peloponnesian admirals considered 
that enough had been done in disabling the Persians from further 
naval operations in the Aegean, This was not, however, the opinion 
of Xanthippus and the Athenians ; strengthening themselves with 
ships from the revolted Ionian cities, they sailed north, and began 
to attack the Persian garrisons along the Hellespont. They found 
the famous bridge completely destroyed by storms, but the towns 
in its neighbourhood were still so firmly held by the Persians that 
Siege of inhabitants had not dared to rise. Sestos was the 

Sestos. -place which gave the Athenians most trouble ; they 
lay before it all the autumn, and did not take it until tlie famishing 
garrison slipped out by night into the Thracian hills, there to be 
cut to pieces by the natives. Only Artayctes, the governor of the 
district, fell into the hands of the besiegers; him, contrary to 
Greek custom, they put to death by crucifixion, to avenge a wanton 
pollution of the temp>le of Protesilaus, of which he had been guilty. 
After this the Athenians sailed home, and their allies dispersed. 

Such was the panic which the result of Plataea and Mycale had 
cast on the soul of Xerxes, that the Great King made no further 
endeavour to sustain the numerous outlying garrisons which still 
held for him the cities of the Thracian coast and other distant 
possessions. Nevertheless the Persian power had been so firmly 
rooted beyond the Hellespont that it did not fall at once. Several 
years of war were necessary to reduce these strongholds. In 
478 B.c. the Peloponnesians fitted out a small fleet of twenty ships, 
which was joined by thirty ispkore from Athens. They were placed 
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under PaiiganiaSj regent of Bparta, the victorious commander at 
riataea ; while the Athenian squadron was headed hy Aristeides 
and by Cimon, the young son of the great Miltiades. After saiHog 
into the Levant and assisting the Greek cities of Cyprus to revolt, 
Pausanias turned north and laid siege to Byzantium, the most 
important of the Persian fortresses in Thrace. It held out as 
obstinately as Sestos in the i^revious year ; but later in the autumn 
the governor, a kinsman of Xerxes, surrendered. The fleet was 
therefore able to winter at the town. 

Pausanias was d man of more ambition than ability ; the honours 
and wealth which had fallen to him on account of his share in the 
triumph of Plataca had completely turned bis head, pausanias at 
He took the whole credit of the battle to himself, and Byzjintmm, 
dedicated in his own name, and not in that of the 
confederates, the tripod which was set up at Delphi as a memorial 
of the victory. Wliile in Sparta he had openly showed his dislike 
for the frugal and irksome manner of life wdiich was there imposed 
upon him, and wlien once he was away from home his luxury, 
haughtiness, and reckless violence became unbearable. But, ill 
regulated though his ambition might be, it was not at first suspected 
that it w’oiild simr him on to high treason against Greece. Such, 
however, was its effect ; after taking Byzantium he secretly released 
some of the prisoners, and charged them with letters to the Persian 
Icing, in which he offered to subdue Greece and to do homage for 
it as the vassal of Xerxes, if only he were supplied %vith sufficient 
means and granted the king’s daughter as his wife. It was liis 
aim, in short, to become tyrant of all Greece, and bo was ready to 
purchase liis opportunity by becoming the servant of the barbarian 
whose armies he had routed. 

Xerxes "was far from estimating the presumptuous regent at his 
right value, and showed himself delighted with his overtures. He 
placed his resources at the Spartan’s disposal, and hade him “ -work 
on night and day to accomplish his purpose, without letting himself 
be held hack by lack of gold or silver, or want of troops, for all 
should be at his command.” If Pausanias could have kept cool, ho 
might have become really dangerous to Greece, but when once he 
had the Icing’s letters before him his conduct grew so outrageo'us 
that his designs began to be suspected. Net only did he affect 



offensive. Ere long reports of Ins behaviour reached bparta, ami 
provoked the ephors into issuing a warrant for his recall, and 
appointing a certain Dorcis admiral in his stead. 

Before Dorcis could reach Byzantium, matters had come to a 
head; the fleet had refused to obey its commander, ami placed 
jMCutinyag-ainst ^fself at the disposition of the Athenian leaders, Aris- 

pausanias. tekles and Cimon. One morning, wo are told, a 
Samian captain gave the signal for revolt, hy rowing up to the 
regent’s galley and running into it in a deliberate and malicious 
manner. Pausanias was driven to fury, when his angry rebukes 
were met by the reply that he had better go home, and that if 
it had not been for the memory of Plataea he would have been 
punished as he deserved.” He could do nothing to revenge himself; 
the Peloponnesian ships in the fleet were few, and those of the 
Athenians and the revolted Greeks of Asia outnumbered them 
threefold. The would-be tyrant found himself stripped of his 
power, and summoned home to take his trial for treason at Sparta. 
His successor’s orders were quietly disregarded by the fleet, which 
acknowledged Aristeides alone as admiral. 

The mad conduct of Pausanias had precipitated a change which 
was inevitable ; it was obvious that Sparta could not any longer 
pretend to the direction of the confederate fleet. Her contingent 
did not amount to a tithe of its force, and was in no way distin- 
guished for conduct or seamanship. Her admirals had nearly 
wrecked the cause of Greece at Artemisinin and Salarais. The 
Athenians, as we shall soon see, owed her no gratitude; the Greeks 
of Asia were louians who preferred to follow their kinsmen of 
Athens rather than a Dorian from Spaita, Moreover, Aristeides 
and Cimon were personally the models of everything that Pausanias 
was not; the inflexible honesty of purpose of the one, and the 
gallantry and generosity of the other, won every heart, and made 
the transference of power as popular as it was necessary. 

While the siege of Byzantium w^as in progress, a very dangerous 
crisis in the home politics of Greece had been tided over. When the 
winter which followed Plataea and Mycale had parsed, the Athenians 
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Bot themselves to rebuild tlieir twice-ruined city* They Included 
in the new circuit much ground which had formerly 
been outside the walls, and planned for its defence a far against Atiiens* 
more formidable line of fortifications than had existed 
before. The energy which they displayed in this \vork roused an 
unworthy jealousy in the hearts of their neighbours. Several states, 
headed by Aegina, sent judvate information to Simrta, to the effect 
that Athens was making herself dangerously strong, and urged 
the ephors to endeavour to arrest the work. The Spartans were 
already growing fllarmed at the power and resolution which Athens 
had displa5’'ed in the late war; their timid and conservative policy 
was sure to come into collision sooner or later with the designs of 
the active and restless naval state. Accordingly they listened with 
attention to the complaints of their allies, and determined to 
interfere. For very shame they could not venture absolutely to 
forbid the fortification of Athens, hut they sent an embassy to urge 
that the work was both unnecessary and inexpedient. In the 
event of another Peivsian invasion they asserted that the possession 
of a strongly walled city, just outside Peloponnesus, would give the 
enemy a dangerous base of operations, and they offered to receive 
the Athenians within the Isthmus and give them safe harbourage 
there, if ever they were again compelled to evacuate Attica. The 
plea was futile and obviously insincere, but the Athenians were for 
the moment in too hazardous a ];)Osition to return a hold refusal. 
Their walls were but half-hiiilt, and showed gaps and breaches 
everywhere. 

The crisis was one at which the subtle genius of Themistocles 

was able to display itself in all its power. By his advice the 

Athenian assembly returned answer that an embassy ^ 

Til T Themistocles 

Slioula at once be sent to bparta to discuss the matter, and the walls 

Themistocles was given two colleagues and entrusted 

with the afiiiir ; he himself went off at once, and notified his mission 

to the ephors, hut his companions, by previous arrangement, were 

long in making their appearance. Until they arrived Themistocles 

professed himself unable to commence the negotiations. Meanwhile 

the -whole piopulation of Attica, men, women, and children, were 

working day and night to complete the wall. Abundant material 

was at hcn l in tlie ruins of the old city, and the fortifications rose 
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at an incredible rate ; ever after the baste of the builders could be 
discerned from the roughness of their construction ; tombstones, 
temple-columns, and wrought blocks of all kinds may still be seen 
built up in the courses of the wall. By the time that the two 
belated ambassadors reached Sparta, Athens was already getting 
into a state of defence. Meanwhile rumours of this activity began 
to reach the ephors; but Themistocles succeeded in keeping them, 
quiet, by asserting with the utmost confidence that nothing %vas 
being done at Athens. He even induced the Spartans to send 
commissioners to obtain confirmation with their own eyes as to the 
suspension of the work; when these envoys arrived in Athens they 
were treated with courtesy, but detained to serve as hostages for 
the personal safety of Themistocles and his colleagues. At last 
several months had been wasted, and the walls were sufficiently 
strong to withstand a siege ; Themistocles then changed his tone, 
boldly avowed the stratagem, and proclaimed the fortifications of 
Athens as an accomplished fact. The Spartans were bitterly vexed 
at the trick, but the time for action had now gone by, and they 
were compelled to accept the inevitable, and leave Athens to 
herself. This incident, combined with the mutiny against Pausanias, 
sufficed to complete the estrangement of the two powers which had 
conquered the Persian. 

When the walls of the old city of Athens were finished, Themis- 
tocles prevailed on his countrymen to enlarge their system of 
fortifications, Such was his influence with the 
Ecclesia, that he obtained a vote which sanctioned 
the erection of another line of walls around Peiraeus and the 
neighbouring harbour of Munychia. This work was even more 
laborious and expensive than that which had just been completed. 

, The ramparts were built to a thickness of fourteen or fifteen feet, 
and not lined with rubble, as was usual in Greek fortifications, but 
composed of hewn stone throughout ; they were by far the strongest 
piece of military architecture which Greece had yet seen. In the 
splendid harbours which they protected, ships might ride by the 
hundred, while the ample open spaces which lay within them 
were large enough to serve as a refuge for a great part of the 
inhabitants of Attica. Ere long the population of Peiraeus began 
to increase at a much mere rapid rate than that of the old city; 
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fortified. 
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it was always the chosen abode of the mercantile and seafliring 
classes, and now became the chief haunt of the numerous Metics 
(or resident aliens) who were drawn to Attica by the commercial 
advantages to he found there. Indeed, if it had not been for the 
sentimental patriotism which clung to the time-honoured rock of 
the Acropolis, Peiraeus rather than Athens might have become the 
capital of the land. 

The transference to Athenian hands of the control over the con- 
federate fleet at ^Byzantium was destined to have the most 
momentous consequences. The stress of circumstances combined 
wuth the ability of the Athenian leaders to turn the unexpected 
situation of the moment into a permanent settlement. Asiatic 
Greece was but half liberated, and the Athenians and their Ionian 
kinsmen were set upon completing the work. Now that the 
Peloponnesians had withdrawn from the enterprise, there was no 
third party present to prevent them from coming to an agreement. 
Accordingly it was but natural that Aristeides, as representing 
Athens, should conclude conventions with the Ionian states for 
the regulation of the future conduct of the war. On these compacts, 
freely and voluntarily entered into by both parties, the future 
empire of Athens was to he built. 

The chief clauses of the treaties which were now ratified pro- 
vided that the several states should furnish ships or money for the 
further prosecution of the war with Persia, and should ^ 
not withdraw from the alliance without the consent confederacy 
of the whole body of confederates. The probity of 
Aristeides was so universally recognized, that he was allowed to 
assess the liabilities of the various cities at his own discretion. 
We read that he fixed the sum required for the prosecution of the 
war at four hundred and sixty talents per annum, partly payable 
in ships, partly in money. The amount appears considerable, but 
when it is remembered that, besides the Ionian and Aeolian towns, 
ail the islands of the Cyclades, the colonies of Ghalcidice, and the 
liberated states along both shores of the Hellespont were enrolled as 
contributors, it ceases to appear excessive. Subsequent experience 
showed that it could be largely increased without becoming un- 
bearable. The westernmost of the confederates were the cities of 
Euboea, the most easterly the Byzantines ; but the list of members 
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was ei'G loTig to be largely increased. It was agreed that the 
common treasury of the league should be placed in the sacred 
island of Delos, and that delegates from every state should annually 
repair to the same spot to discuss the needs of the war. The 
execution of the decrees of this synod was placed in the hands of 
the Athenians, who ■were also charged with the appointment of the 
officers, afterwards called Hellenotamiae, by wdiom the funds of the 
league were to he collected. In their behalf tax-gatherers sailed 
round the Aegean every spring, and gathered in all contributions, 
from the few drachmae at which Ceria or Anaphe were assessed, 
to the numerous talents owed by Miletus or Abdera. 

The Confederacy of Delos, as this league came to be styled, was 
in its origin purely military; the sole end which it proposed to 
campaierns itself was the expulsion of the Persian from the various 
^Persfan^^ outlying strongholds in which he was still established, 
477-470 B.C. tliis design it had no small success. Its first 
triumphs were won over the garrisons which held the towns of the 
Thracian coast ; but of the operations which dislodged them only one 
has left a mark in history. This was the siege of Eion, the fortress 
at the mouth of the Sbrymon, by the Athenians under Cimon. 
Boges, the Persian governor, made a resistance which surjmssed 
in obstinacy any that the Greeks had yet known. When his 
X^rovisions at last gave out, he gathered his family and his treasures 
on a great funeral pyre and burnt himself alive, like the legendary 
Sardanapalns. In the course of nine or ten years of war the 
Athenians and their confederates succeeded in completely expelling 
the Persian from Europe, and in restricting his dominion in 
Western Asia Minor to the inland x‘>ai’ts. The whole coast-line, 
except a small tract between the Troad and the northernmost towns 
of Aeolis, was liberated ; and its towns, withoxit excex’ition, enrolled 
themselves in the Confederacy of Delos. As these new members 
came in, the payments of the original confederates were xn’ohably 
reduced, so that nothing more tlian the necessary four hundred 
and sixty talents might he raised. Athens had not yet contem- 
plated turning her predominance into an empire, and was still 
anxious to show that her activity was disinterested. 

While the Confederacy of Delos was gaining strength beyond the 
Aegean, the course of politics in Eurox')can Greece was comx^ara- 
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tively uneventful. At Sparta Pausanias had been tried for treason 
after his return from Byzantium, but either because Ti,e treason ct 
of the caution with which ho had conducted his I'ausamas. 
traitorous corresxDondence, or because the ephors did not wish to 
];)ush matters to extremity, he w^as acquitted. Nevertheless he was 
a marked man, and was never again entrusted with a command. 
Yet though reduced to the condition of a private individual, he did 
not desist from his intrigues with Xerxes. He sailed hack to the 
East, and once nx>re x:)laced himself in secret connection wdth the 
satraps of Asia Minor. The wealth which he had at his disposal 
and the eternal factions which divided the Greek cities still gave 
him some hopes of success. At Byzantium he gained such an 
ascendancy that the Athenians tvere obliged to interfere, and to 
expel him by force. He then established himself in the Tread, and 
continued his schemes with such vigour, that the Spartan govern- 
ment at last summoned him back to stand another trial. lie had 
the assurance to accept the challenge, and tvheii be appeared at 
home no accuser had the courage to aj^x^ear against him. He there- 
fore remained at largo, though shunned and suspected by his fellow- 
citizens. This social ostracism drove him to x^Hn a more violent 
revenge ; he commenced to intrigue with the Helots, and set on foot 
a scheme for a general insurrection of the serfs of Laconia and the 
massacre of the Dorian oligarchy. The Helots were always ready 
to revolt when a leader x^resented himself, and Pausanias found 
them ready to follow him. Although the exdiors obtained some 
hints as to his designs, they could obtain no convincing evidence 
till chance placed it in their hands. 

Pausanias had a confidential slave, wdro was acquainted with all 
his secrets ; one day his master entrusted him with a letter directed 
to the satrap Artabazus. The slave had observed that, 
of all the messengers who were sent to Asia, none ever pausanias, 
returned. This induced him to tamper with the letter ; 
he ox')ened it, and found in a postscript a request that the bearer 
might be put to death. This discovery naturally induced him to 
lay the whole matter before the Spartan government. In order 
that they might have clear evidence against the traitor, the ephors 
laid a trap for him. They directed the slave to take sanctuary at 
Taenarum, and arranged a hiding-place for two of their number 
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within earshot of his refuge. Pausanias hastened to the spot to 
remonstrate with his messenger, and the concealed ephors were 
able to gather from his conversation ample proof of his guilt. 
"When he returned to Sparta orders were issued for his arrest, and 
the ofScers set out to seize him. Pausanias was passuig by a 
temple of Athena when he saw the ephors and their followers 
approaching him ; his guilty conscience gave him sufScient 
warning, and he rushed into the temple and took sanctuary. 
Instead of tearing him from the altar, the ephors- ordered the doors 
to^ be built up, and left the es-regent to die of starvation. It is 
said that his own mother was the first to approach and aid the 
magistrates in the work. When, after some .days, Pausanias was 
drawing near his last gasp, the ephors had the temple opened, and 
took the dying man outside, that the holy place might not be 
polluted by his death. Thus perished the conqueror of Plataea, the 
victim .of his own insane pride and ambition (409 b.c.). 

The faU of Pausanias brought about the disgrace of a man of 
much greater genius, one w'ho had done ten times more service for 
Decline of the vain-gloi'ious regent. For the last 

miSfooL. had been steadily declining in 

popularity at Athens. His nnsorupuloua talents were 
better suited to troublous times than to the less eventful days 
which had now arrived, and his gross faults were more easily 
discerned when no crisis was at hand to distract the attention of 
his fellow-citizens. The fact that his political schemes never 
showed the least respect for honesty or good faith might not 
en irely have alienated the people. But liis open corruption could 
no he palliated; it was well known to every one that he took 
bribes from al quarters on all possible ocoasiona A characteristic 
story relates that while Themistooles was debating in public with 
Ansteides, he observed in a self-laudatory manner “ that the chief 
exce hence of a statesman was to be able to foresee and frustrate 
the designs of public enemies,” to which Aristeides rejoined “ that 
ano ler very excellent and necessary quality in a statesman was to 
have cleag.,,hand&”,,, The retort was considered crushing. It was 
m^^HtffoftuRaite for Themistoelos that he was continually being 
co^tjasied ^th Aristeidfe, '^an who as much exceeded the 
ttana^d of ^\|bity as ho hiniself fell below it. 
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Moreover, he had the bad taste to be contiaiially reminding the 
Athenians of the services he had done them — the worst way to keep 
the favour of the multitude, for repetition sickens the hearer.^ 

It is also probable that the influence of Themistocles was 
weakened by the fact that his political an tagonists no longer 
showed themselves such foes to democratic reforms Beformsof 
in the constitution as they had been before the *A.risteicies. 
Persian war. The result of Salamis had convinced even the 
most conservativie statesmen that the future career of Athens was 
to be found on the sea, and that her true strength lay in the arms of 
lier sailors. I^othing marks this change of opinion better than the 
fiict that it was Aristeides, the old opponent of naval expansion, who 
founded the Confederacy of Delos. He is also said in his later years 
to have advised the concentration of the whole | 30 pulat ion of Attica 
in Athens, a step which he would have opposed fifteen years earlier. 

About the year 471 b.c., the strife of political parties became so 
keen that recourse was once more had to ostracism, the expedient 
wdiicli had been fatal to Aristeides twelve years before, 03^5,^253^^^ of 
But this time it was Themistocles who was its victim; Themistocies, 
he was sent into honorary banishment, and took up '*^^®*^* 
his abode at Argos. While he was staying there, Pausanias, then 
deep ill his treasonable schemes, sounded him as to his willingness 
to join in the plot against the liberties of Greece. With more 
firmness than might have been expected of him, Themistocles 
refused to take part in the intrigue but he did not reveal the 
plans of Pausanias to any one. Wlien the ephors seized the 
traitor’s papers after his death, they found traces of this corre- 
spondence with Themistocles, though there was nothing which 
actually proved the Athenian’s implication in the plot. However, 
his countrymen showed an intention of bringing the exiled states- 
man to trial, and sent to fetch him from Argos. Themistocles 
resolved to fly rather than to face his political opponents ; lie 
reached Oorcyra, but such a hue-and-cry after him proscriptioa of 
was raised throughout Greece, that he could find no Themistocles. 
safe refuge, and, after a series of hair-breadth escapes, which lasted 
for more than two years, was compelled to take refuge in Asia, on 
Persian ground ( 46 G B.c.), 

^ The story in the UoXtreia fwp about Themistocles’ intrigues 

ngainst the Areopagus in 463 is impossible ; he was in exile long before. 
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All ciiance of an honouraLle career in Athens was now gone 
from Themistocles. In sheer disgust be turned to his old enemies, 

Themistocies and craved the protection of the Great Kino-. Xerxes 

in Asia: Ms . , j , , . , ^ 

death. just acau, siain by a domestic conspiracy, and it 

460 B.C. ? to his young son Artaxerxes that the exile made 
his petition. The name of Themistocles was so dreaded at Susa, 
that his offers of service produced all the effect lie could have desired! 
It is even said that Artaxerxes was so affected with joy, that he was 
heard at night to cry thrice in his dreams, “Themistocles the 
Athenian is mine.” The king received his suppliant with the greatest 
favour, listened with attention to his schemes for the subjugation of 
Greece, and sent him down to Asia Minor furnished with ample 
resoiucGs. He was allotted considerable revenues for his support, 
and made tyrant of Magnesia, where he dwelt in great state! 
Here he was joined by his family, and his friends in Attica con! 
trived to remit him the greater part of his fortune. Eighty talents 
had been seized by the state, yet this was only the smaller half of 
the wealth of a man who at the moment he entered public life had 
not throe talents of his own. Themistocles ruled at Magnesia for a 
few years, and then died, without having fulfilled any of the 
promises which he had made to the Persian. It is probable that 
he never had the heart to injure Athens, and resigned himself to 
ending his life in exile as the pensioner of the barbarian. If he 
had really intended to forward the intrigues of Artaxerxes, there is 
little doubt that he might have done much against the liberties of 
Greece ; that he failed in his promise argues want of will rather than 
want of power. Perhaps his last years may have been made less im- 
hearable to him by the sight of the rapid expansion of the naval power 
ol Athens, a power of which he had himself been the sole founder. 



\ oting-tioket for the ostracism of Themistocles. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

this BUILmXG UP OF THE ATHENIAiT EMPIKE, 471-458 B.C, 

Ihree pars after Tliemistocles bad suffered ostracism and disap- 
peared irom the politics of Athens, his great rival was removed by 
death. Aristeides had come to be considered so far 
above all mere party and faction, that his death was 
mourned by every class alike— as much by the demo- 
crats, who remembered his services at Byzantium and his later con- 
titutional reforms, as by the old Attic party, which recollected the 
history of his earlier years. Although the legends which relate that 
he died in absolute poverty deserve little credit, it is certain that he 
was not an obol the richer for all the years he had spent in the service 
ot the state. Athens never saw his like again ; though she owned 
many able statesmen in after years, and many true patriots, she 
was never so happy as to produce another man who combined in 
sue ,1 a degiec the spiiit of honour and self-abnegation with the 
highest practical ability. 

The death of Aristeides left Cimon the most prominent figure 
in Athenian politics. The son of Miltiades was a man of generous 
impulses and perfect honesty, but he could never rise 
above the position of a party leader, or win the entire 
confidence of his ^ fellow-citizens. The aristocratic spirit was so 
deeply rooted in him, that he was constantly acting in a way which 
caused him to he suspected by the democratic party. Above all, 
his reverence and admiration for Sparta, and the efforts which he 
made to keep his country on good terms with her, were destined 
to woik him harm. The Athenians could never believe that a 
man who loved Laconian manners and admired the Laconian 
constitution was a safe political guide. Kevertbeiess, there were 
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many things in his favour; his first appearance in public life had 
been when he discharged, in the true spirit of filial piety, the fine 
which had been inflicted on his father Miltiados. Next he had 
ably seconded Aristeides at the time of the foundation of the 
Confederacy of Delos, Again he had greatly distinguished himself 
in the oamimign against the Persian garrisons in Thrace, the first 
occasion 011 which he had been placed in supreme command of an 
Athenian armament. Moreover', his life at home was devoted to 
winning the hearts of the multitude. He threav his paries and 
gardens open to the public, and kept a free table for all the poorer 
members of his own deme. We are even assured that he used to 
walk abroad with a retinue of well-dressed slaves, and, if he met 
a citizen in threadbare clothes, would order some one of them to 
change garments with him. But all this liberality won him 
applause ratlier than confidence from the classes that he courted. 

Cimon’s political schemes were entirely directed towards the 
East. Ko thought that Athens should carefully avoid all entan<^le- 
ments in the quarrels of European Greece, and devote herself sofelv 
to the war wUh Persia and the strengthening of the maritime 
confederacy. He wished to preserve a benevolent attitude towards 
Sparta and oven to assist her, if need should arise, to maintain 
her old position of predominance on land. In return ho hoped to 
secure her goodwill, and to induce her to acquiesce in the naval 
supremacy of Athens. His blind admiration for the Lacedaemo- 
nians caused him to forget the narrowness and selfishness of their 
views, and to hope that they would join in a fair and equal alliance 
a policy of whicli those dull egoists were quite incapable. 

A¥hile Athens was under the political guidance of Cimon her 
maritime expeditions never ceased. In 470 n.c. she fell uiwn the 
Capture Of Scyros and occupied it. The inhabitants 

so^oe. apeople of Dolopian race, were much addicted to 

piracy, and had made themselves such a nuisance 

.?nT T occupied by a body of Athenians as 

hut a7an 0 , 0 “ independent community, 

but as an outlying body of citizens who did not abandon their 

by” thfdheo^^ superstition was much gratified 

by the discovery m |5yros of a gigantic skeleton, wh^h was 
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pronounced to be tbafc of the old Attic hero Theseus, who had, 
according to legend, died in exile on the island. The bones were 
brought to Athens with great rejoicings, and a temple named ihe 
These urn was built over them. 

A more important expedition was that which Cimon led, a few 

years later, to liberate the Grreek cities of Lycia and Pamphylia, 

many of which were still in the hands of the Persians. He set sail 

from Cnidus with three hundred Athenian and Ionian galleys, and 

passed eastward^ expelling Persian garrisons from Phaselis and 

other places. At last he heard that a fleet was collecting to oppose 

him. The satrap in command had not yet been joined by his 

Phoenician contingents, and in order to avoid a battle retired up 

the river Eurymedoii, on whose shores a considerable land army 

was lying. Cimon was set upon fighting before this reinforcement 

arrived; he pushed up the river and brought the Battle of tne 

enemy to action in a confined space where the Eurymedon, 

^@6 IB C 

siijierior seamanship of the Athenians was of little 
avail, Nevertheless he gained a decisive victory, and when the 
defeated Persians ran their galleys aground, and endeavoured . to 
save them by the aid of their land army, he put his hoplites ashore 
and w^on a second battle on the beach. His good fortune and 
skilful strategy combined to give him yet another triumph ; 
putting to sea, be intercepted the eighty Phoenician galleys, which 
had set out to join the main armament, and destroyed most of them 
off the coast of Cyprus. 

This brilliant series of victories compdetely broke the naval 
powxT of Persia ; two generations were to pass before a barbarian 
fleet was again seen in Greek waters. Meanwhile Phaselis and the 
other Greek towns of the neighbourhood joined the Confederacy of 
Delos, and the liberation of the Asiatic Hellenes was completed. 

The nominal object of the league which the Athenians and 
the loniaus had formed at Byzantium w’as now fulfilled. There 
was no longer any Greek state in servitude to the barbarian. It 
might, therefore, be reasonably xaleaded that the reasons for the 
existence of the Confederacy of Delos no longer survived. The 
Persian had ceased to be dangerous, and any farther attacks on 
him could merely lead to unnecessary expenditure of blood and 
money. Moreover, the continuance of the league left in the hands 
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of Athens a power of taxing her allies and imposing orders on them 
which was decidedly in contradiction to the universal Greek desire 
for ** aiitononiy.” The states of Asia and the Aegean had placed 
power ill her hands in the moment of danger, but had not intended 
it to be permanent. When the crisis was over, they began to think 
of withdrawing from the league and managing their own affairs. 

The first state which declared its secession from the confederacy 
of Delos was the wealthy island-city of Naxos in the Cyclades. 
R&voit of Ih'ohably her citizens remembered the repulse which 
Naxos, they had inflicted on the Persian in 501 b.g., and 
thought that they were once more quite able to take 
care of themselves. In the same year that the battle of the 
Eurymedon Wcas fought, they aiiiiouncecl that they intended to 
withdraw from the league. In strict equity Athens ought to have 
allowed her recalcitrant ally to secede; but she had no intention 
of doing so. Her greatness and strength were so bound up with 
her position as head of the Confederacy of Delos, that her states- 
men had no thought of allowing the league to dissolve. When 
Naxos proclaimed its secession it w'as immediately blockaded by 
an Athenian fleet. After a siege of some duration the islanders 
were forced to surrender ; they were punished by the demolition 
of their walls, the forfeiture of their war- ships, and the imposition 
of a heavy fine. 

It was now evident to the whole body of the allies ot Athens 
that by joining the league they had provided themselves with a 
Changed mistress rather than a leader. Moreover, the slackness 
^theDeUan^ ^^embcrs of the confederacy had been for 

Xeague, some time working to diminish the naval strength of 
the whole body of allies as compared with that of Athens. It had 
grown customary for cities, especially small places which had no 
old traditions of naval greatness, to comp>ound for their contingent 
of ships, by paying a larger annual contribution in money. Athens 
had gladly accepted their offers, and the galleys which should liave 
been supplied by them were now’’ replaced hy Athenian vessels 
maintained by their composition-money. This enabled the 
Athenian government to keep afloat a much larger number of 
ships than could have been supported from the mere revenues of 
Attica. There was, at first perhaps, no ulterior motive in the 
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minds of Cimon or Lis fellows when they supported tins sdierae. 
The}' were merely desirous of having a larger niimher of Athenian 
vessels with them, because of their superiority in efficiency to those 
of the ..allies. But, at the same time, the system of composition 
worked entirely in the direction of giving Athens a complete 
mastery, and of turning her allies into mere payers of tribute. 

Two years after the reduction of Naxos another potverful island- 
state broke out into rebellion against the supremacy of Athens. 
The people of T],iasos had from very early times possessed a slip of 
coast land on the mainland of Thrace opposite to their island. By 
holding it they engrossed the trade of the valley of the Slrymon, 
and held the rich gold-mines of Mount Paiigaeus. But the Athenians, 
after the capture of Eion, set themselves to develop that port as the 
commercial centre of Thrace. They even sent two considerable 
expeditions inland, with the object of seizing the hnver Atn^Tiians 
course of the Strymon. A spot called ‘‘ The Nine m 'ihrace. 
Ways” (Ewea <55oi), where that great river first 
begins to broaden out into its estuary, but can still be spanned 
by a bridge, was the chosen site for a fortress to secure the hold 
of Athens on the land. But the native Thracian tribes banded 
themselves together, and fell upon the invaders with such despera- 
tion that both the Athenian armies were defeated ; the rout of the 
second and larger force in 465 B.a was a heavy disaster for Athens; 
of the ten thousand men . under Leagrus who had formed the 
expedition, the larger half W'ere cut to pieces on the battle-field. 
It was probably the discouragement which this defeat caused at 
Athens that emboldened Thasos to declare her secession from the 
confederacy of Delos. She wished to save her Thracian trade, 
before Athens could make another attempt to divert it from her. 
The Thasians did not rely on their own resources alone; they 
enlisted tire Thracians and Macedonians of the mainland, and .sent 
to Sparta to endeavour to induce the ephors to declare 
war on Athens, as a traitor-state who was endeavouring Tnasos 
to steal away the autonomy of her neighbours. The 
Spartans were in a jealous and sullen mood, and sufficiently 
alarmed at the continued growth of Attic power to make them 
think of granting aid to Thasos. But, at the very moment that 
they were about to declare war, they were diverted from it by a 
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disaster tliat no one could have foreseen. The island-state was 
therefore left to its own resources; and these were so considerable 
that she held out against the force of the Athenian confederacy for 
two whole years. But her ultimate failure was inevitable when 
she met with no assistance from without. She was obliged at last 
to suiTender to Cimon, whose army had long been lying before her 
walls. Like Naxos, she was punished for her defection by the loss 
of her war-fleet and her fortifications, and the imposition of a 
fine of many talents. Still more galling must have been the final 
loss of her trade with Thrace, w’hich now passed entirely into 
Athenian hands. 

Up to the moment of the siege of Thasos, Athens had been for 
some fourteen or fifteen years entirely untroubled by the home affairs 
Peloponnesian Uieece ; this freedom she ow^ed partly to the policy 

470-S^B.c. condition of affairs in 

Peloponnesus. Since the fall of Pausauins, Sparta had 
been undergoing many troubles at home. Her old rival Argos had at 
last recovered from the blow which had been dealt her by Cleomenes 
m the previous generation. In 468 b.c. she began to bestir himself 
and to reclaim her old dominion over her nearest neighbours. One 
of her expeditions ended in the final destruction of Mycenae, the 
little Aohaian state in the hills which had survived so many 
Vicissitudes of fortune. It last appears in history as liavinn- sent 
a small contingent to Plataea, in marked contrast to the selfish 
mdifferenoo of Argos. Now at last it met its fate, and was left an 
empty ring of Cyclopean walls on its lonely hillside (468 b.c.). This 
Mtivity of the Argives soon brought down on them the anger of 
parta;^and a war broke out, in which many of the Arcadian state.s 
lent then aid to Argos. The Siiartans fought two severe battles— 
one m front of Tegea against the allied Tegeans and Argives; the 

who, out of hatred to Tegea, clung to their old masters. In both 
conflicts the Lacedaemonians were victorious, and Argos had once 

Arcadians 

re umed TO their allegiance. It was soon after the termination of 
this war that the overtures of the Thasiaus were made at Sparta 
ihe event which prevented them from receiving attention was the 
»». of Buck . z ;,„‘ 
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visited Pclopoiiiiesus before ; its worst force was felt in the valley of 
the Eurotas. The earth was cleft asunder into chasms ; Earthquake 
fearful landslips occurred on the slopes of Taygetus ; sfcrSaci 
while in the town of Sparta hardly a house or temple Helot risiag:, 
was left standing, and the loss of life was enormous. This disaster 
emboldened the Helots to attempt a rising. They had been, more 
suspected and oppressed than ever since the conspiracy of Faiisanias, 
and were mady for any desperate treason. All Messenia rose as 
one man, and much of Laconia followed its example. The Spartans, 
hacked by their Perioeci, had great difficulty in making head against 
the rebels, who fortified as their base of operations the old Messenian 
citadel and sanctuary on Mount Itliome, 

The Spartans were still engaged in a desperate struggle with 

their revolted subjects, when the siege of Thasos came to an end. 

CimoD, wdio was now at the height of his reputation 

° . Cimonkelps 

and power, saw -with distress the troubles of the city sparta. 

he so much admired. He set himself to persuade 
the Athenians that they ought to forget old grudges, and save 
from destruction the state which had shared with them the glory 
of the Persian war. ‘‘ Would they,” he asked, consent to see 
Hellas lamed of one leg, and Athens drawing without her yoke- 
fellow ? ” His pleading was bitterly opposed by the anti-Spartan 
party at Athens, lieaded by two statesmen, Ephialtes and Pericles, 
who had already come into notice as antagonists of Cimon. Eiit 
the more generous and unwise policy prevailed, and four thousand 
lioplites were sent to the aid of Sparta. This army was p>nrsued 
by misfortune ; it was so unsuccessful in attacking Ithonie, that 
the Spartans attributed its failure to ill will rather than ill luck. 
They therefore began to treat their allies with marked dis- 
courtesy, and at last sent them home without a word of thanks, 
merely stating that their services could be of no further use. Tliif? 
rudeness and ingratitude fully justified the anti- Spartan party at 
Athens for their opposition to the projects of Cimon, and gave 
them a power with the assembly which they had not previously 
enjoyed. 

Cimon -was now no longer able to deal with the policy of the 
state as he chose, and the conduct of affairs began to pass into 
the hands of men whose foreign and domestic policy w-ere alike 
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opposed to all his views. Ephialtes and Pericles proceeded to form 
alliances abroad with all the states which were ill 
sphiaites. tow^ard Sparta, and at home to commence 

a revision of the constitution. They w-ere determined to carry out 
to its furthest logical development the democratic tendency wdiicli 
Cieisthenes had introduced into the Athenian polity. Of Ephialtes^ 
the son of Sophonides, comparatively little is known. Although 
he at first appears as the recognized leader of the popular and 
anti-Spartan party at Athens, he was destined to be cut off so 
early in his career that w^e have little record of his character and 
doings. He seems to have been an eloquent and fiery speaker, 
and an extreme democrat. But Pericles was a man 
of very different importance. He was the son of 
Xanthippiis, the accuser of Miltiades in 489 b.c., and the victor of 
Mycale and Sestos ; while, on his mother’s side, he came of the blood 
of the Alcmaeonidae. Pericles was staid, self-contained, and haughty 
— a strange chief for the popular party. But his relationship to 
Cieisthenes, and the enmity which existed betw^een his house and 
that of Cimon, urged him to espouse the cause of democracy. More- 
over, the foreign policy to which he w’as devoted was the one 
which had commended itself to the populace. He wished to con- 
tinue the schemes of Themistocles, and to extend the Athenian 
power in all directions, without any regard for the susceptibilities 
of Sparta. The war with Persia he was ready to abandon, now 
that all danger from that side had passed away, while he designed 
to strengthen and enlarge the confederacy of Delos in every 
possible way, and to make use of its power to the west as -well as 
the east of the Aegean. While Cimon had Greece in his mind, 
Pericles could only think of Athens, and the temper of the times 
was favourable to the narrower policy. 

Pericles was a man of grave and noble presence ; his friends in 
admiration and his enemies in jest alike compared him to Zeus. 
He lived a reserved, secluded life, and was seldom to be seen 
except on great public occasions. His eloquence was all the more 
effective for not being heard every day; for he always withheld 
himself, and only appeared to speak on affairs of high moment. 
But though the man was better fitted to command respect than 
affection from his followers, his policy was one which w^as so well 
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suited ^ to ^ the spirit of the times, that the populace was quite 
enthusiastic in his favour. 

Ihe first aim which Ephialtes and Pericles set before them- 
selves was the cutting down of the power of the Areopagus. 
Ihat body had since the Persian war been the strong- 
hold of the Conservative and philo-Laconian party. Areopa&tSj^ 
Though it had no longer any important political 
power by the strict letter of the constitution, its patriotic efforts 
during the Persian wars had enabled it to retain much influence. 
Moreover, it was the one political corporation at Athens whose 
members held office for life, and were not responsible for their 
votes to the people. This by itself sufficed to give the Areopagus 
a conservative tendency, like that wdiich may be remarked in such 
bodies as our own House of Lords. 

Ephialtes took the lead in the attack on the Areopagus. He 
chose a moment when Cimon was away in the field, assisting 
the .Spartans against the revolted Helots. After a violent struggle, 
he succeeded in carrying a law which deprived the Areopagus 
of its ancient censorial power, and reduced it to a mere court 
to try homicide. As a sign that the guardianship of the laws 
was thereby taken from tlie ancient corporation and placed in 
the hands of the people, he brought down from the Acropolis the 
tablets inscribed with the laws of Solon, and set them up before 
the Prytaneium in the market-place. The prerogatives of the 
Areopagus were divided among the Council of Five Hundred, 
the Ecclesia and the Dicasteries. The Law courts took over its 
moral supervision of the private lives of the citizens, while the 
Nomophylaces undertook its other function of guarding the con- 
stitution. These officers were given a seat of honour in the public 
assembly, and instructed to interfere with a veto, whenever a 
legislative proposal was made which transgressed one of the 
fundamental principles of the constitution. 

When Cimon came home from the wmr, he was wildly enraged 
at the advantage that had been taken of his absense, and actu- 
ally endeavoured to repeal the decree of Ephialtes on a technical 
point of law. This brought matters to a crisis, and, in the 
confusion, recourse was had to the test of ostracism. It decided 
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against Cimoii, wlio therefore went into banishment. But this 
^ . wrong against the greatest general of Athens w\as, not 

. Ost/^d>Cl6^K]3> * rt, ■ ■ ■ 

ofCimon, long after, avenged by au over-zealous and iinscrupu- 
461 B.o. ]oiis friend. Ephialtes was slain by assassins in liis 
own house, and though no one could accuse Cimon himself, it was 
Murder of Certain that his party were responsible for the deed. 
Epniaites. immediate result of this murder was to leave 

Pericles in sole and undivided command of the democratic party. 

The foreign polic}’’ of Pericles soon began to involve Athens 
in troubles at home. He concluded alliances with Argos and 
Thessaly, both states at variance with Sparta, and thereby made 
a collision with the Lacedaemonian confederacy inevitable. He 
gave still more direct offence to Corinth, one of the most powerful 
members of that confederacy, by concluding a close alliance with 
Mcgara. That state had been engaged in unsuccessful war with 
Corinth, and had placed herself under the protection of Athens 
to save her existence. In Boeotia, too, he stirred up enmity, by 
giving an active support to the democratic party in that country, 
which was at this moment endeavouring to subvert the oligarchies 
which prevailed in most of its cities. These provocations made 
war inevitable. 

In 458 B,c. the storm hurst; the Corinthians formed an alliance 
with the Aeginetans, whose jealousy of Athens was as great as 
War of Athens it had been in the earlier years of the century, and 
Boi'ian kinsmen at Epidaurus. They 
458 B.G. were encouraged by the fact that a fleet of no less 
than two hundred Athenian ships had just been sent to Egypt, to 
continue the help which Cimon had afforded to the rebel prince 
Inarus in Ms revolt against Persia. The allies had also the secret 
goodwill of Sparta, but as that state had not yet succeeded in 
putting down its revolted Helots, it could not spare any aid to its 
confederates, and did not even declare war on At'nens. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

ATHENS AT THE HEIGHT OF HER TOWER, 458-445 B.C. 

At the moment of the outbreak of the first important naval war 
which she had to wage with a Greek enemy since the formation of 
her empire, Athens took two important steps. The Delian 
first was destined to guard against the risk of misfor-Lea&ue and its 
tunes by sea; it consisted in the transference from 
Delos to Athens of the central treasury of the confederacy.^ The 
Samians pointed out the exposed situation of the sacred island, and 
the great hoard was moved to Athens. If they had been more 
wary the Samians would have refrained from proposing this motion, 
which Iielped Athens forward one more stage in the process of 
turning her ‘‘ hegemony ’’ into an empire. By the removal of the 
common funds of the league from the sanctuary of Delos, the 
original religious and patriotic purpose of the confederates was 
obscured; by their storage at Athens it began to appear that the 
allies were paying tribute to their powerful protectress. It was 
not long before the Athenians came to regard the treasury as their 
own, and to draw upon it for purely Attic needs, which had no 
connection with the welfare of the other confederates. Pericles 
and his party were not at a loss for arguments to justify this 
misappropriation of the funds of the league. They represented that 
Athens had for some time had the entire supervision of the war in 
her hands, and that the other cities had practically abandoned their 
share in the undertaking : Chios, Lesbos, and Samos were the only 
states which continued to supply ships to the confederate fleet; 
all the others had commuted their galleys for money. Athens 

> gome, however, place the date of the transference in 455 or 454. 
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had continued the struggle "with Persia in the most energetic way, 
and spent so much of her own money on it, that, if she trespassed 
on the surplus in the common chest of the league, she was but 
repaying herself for her losses. Moreover, no one could dispute 
that she had carried out the purposes of the league with perfect 
success ; she had liberated all the Hellenic subjects of the Great 
King, and was now giving him such trouble in Egypt that ho 
would never be able to stir against Hellas. If this could be done 
at less expense than was originally calculated, it Wvas due to her, 
and she deserved the surplus as her reward. 

The second important event of tlie year 458 b.c. was the com- 
mencement of the famous “Long Walls of Athens. They had 

The “Long suggested by a much smaller work of the same 
Walls” built, kind at Megara. After forming their alliance with 
that city, the Athenians had connected the old town, 
which lay on a hill not quite a mile from the sea, with its seaport 
of Nisaea, by building two walls which secured a safe passage 
between them. But the Megarian “ Long Walls were only seven 
stadia from end to end, while Athens was divided from Phalerum 
and Peiraeus by thirty-five and forty stadia respectively. The 
gigantic scheme of constructing walls for the whole four miles 
which lie between the old city and the water’s edge could only 
have been formed when a war with an enemy overwhelmingly 
powerful on land was in view. It must have been the dread of 
Spartau interference which led to the building of these great works. 
When they were finished, Athens, Peiraeus, and Phalerum formed 
the angles of a vast fortified triangle, while the space between them, 
a considerable expanse of open country, could be utilized as a 
place of refuge for the population of Attic and even for their flocks 
and herds. Some years afterwards a second wall (to Bta ixicrop refxos) 
was erected close to and parallel with the original wall running to 
Peiraeus. This gave an additional security to the communication 
between the city and its ports; even if the Phaleric wall were 
forced, there would still be free access from the upper city to 
Peiraeus. 

The war with Corinth and Aegina commenced by two severe 
naval engagements in the Saronic Gulf. The first, fought off the 
island of Oecryphaleia near the coast of Argolis, had no decisive 
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result- Bui when the fleets met for the second time opposite to 
the town of Aegina itself, the Athenians gained a -warwitn 
crushing victory. hTo less than seventy Corinthian 
and Aeginetan vessels fell into their hands. The 458 b.c. 
astonishing part of this success was the fact that two hundred 
Athenian galleys were at that moment in Egypt, so that it was 
with less than half her resources that Athens succeeded in heating 
the two navies 'which 'were reckoned the second and third in Greece. 

After their victory the Athenians landed and laid siege to 
Aegina with the full force of hoplites that was at that moment at 
home. The Corintlnans determined to do all they could to save 
their ally, and resolved to create a diversion by attacking Megara. 
They calculated that, as the whole force of Athens was either in 
Egypt or at Aegina, no army could he put into the field against them, 
unless the siege of Aegina was raised. But they had not reckoned 
on the indomitable spirit of their enemies. Since all the men of 
military age w'ere absent, Athens determined to call out those 
who had not yet reached it, or had long passed it. , y . 
Myronides raised an army exclusively composed of of Myronides, 
hoys and old men, and marched to relieve Megara, 

He took up a defensive position and repulsed the attack which 
was made on him ; although not very severely handled, the Corin- 
thians retired home and Megara was saved. But when the defeated 
soldiery learnt the nature of the force which had beaten them, 
they found the taunts of their fellow-citizens unbearable, and 
returned to take their revenge. Myronides again went out to 
meet them, probably reinforced by the troops of Megara. This 
time the battle was decisive ; the Corinthians were routed, and 
their loss was heavy, for a large body were surrounded in a walled 
enclosure and shot down to a man. As an assertion of the courage 
of her citizens, Athens regarded these battles as only inferior to 
Marathon. In commemoration of the achievements of this season 
moDumentai pillars were erected in the Cerameiciis, recording that 
‘‘ in one and the same year the soldiers of Athens had fallen off 
Cyprus, in Egypt, Phoenicia, Argohs, Aegina, and Megara. A 

* The fighting in Eg5’'pt, Aegina, and Megara we have already men- 
tioned. That in Argolis was an Athenian descent on the Halieis, which 
failed ; that m Cyprus and ITioenicia was dependent on the great e^^pedi- 
tion to Egypt. 
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fragment of tliis inscription still survives, to recall tlic energy of 
the Athenians at the highest moment of their glory. 

Meanwhile a second war had broken out in Central Greece, 
between two ancient enemies, the Phocians and the Boeotian 
. League. The ruling oligarchies in Boeotia were so 
Boeotia, anti-Athenian in their sentiments, that the Phocians 

467 BO ^ 

were felt to be fighting the battle of Athens by keep- 
ing employea an enemy who would otherwise have joined Corinth 
and Aegina. During this war the Phocians fell upon and occupied 
the little district to their north, the home of the four Dorian 
communities w-ho had remained behind in their original seats, 
when the rest of the nation invaded Peloponnesus (sec p. 49). The 
conquered Dorians made a piteous appeal to Sparta, the natural 
protector of all states of kindred blood. The Sptartans were at this 
moment .beginning to make some headway in their long struggle 
with the revolted Helots ; ahd though Ithome was not yet taken, 
felt that they were in honour bound to aid their compatriots. 
Making a great effort, they despatched an army of eleven thousand 
men, partly Laconians, partly Peloponnesian allies, by sea across the 
gulf of Corinth into Boeotia. Hero they were joined by the Thebans 
and their friends, and marched into Phocis. After completely 
defeating the Phocians and driving them out of Doris, they set forth 
homeward. But their way lay through the territory of Megara, 
and when they arrived on its borders they were refused a passage. 
The Athenians had seen with suspicion a Spartan army in Boeotia, 
and, regarding war as inevitable, had determined to face its dangers 
at once, and to prevent the returning army from joining the Corin- 
thians. 'J'hey had obtained a thousand lioplites from Argos^ and 
a considerable body of horse from Thessaly, and, joining these to 
the levies of Megara and Plataea and such force as Athens could 
had posted themselves in front of the passes which led 
from Boeotia towards the Isthmus. It \vas said that some of the 
oligarchic party at Athens had been making overtures to tlio Spartans, 
but the traitors were few; Cimon, though in exile, appeared in 
the Athenian army as soon as it had passed the border, and 
earnestly begged that he might fight as a volunteer in the ranks 
of his own tribe. The Strategi refused him the favour, but ere he 
departed he adjured his friends to prove by their conduct in battle 
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that their party liontained no traitors. The armies met near 
Tanagra, and a hard-fought engagement ensued ; for of 

a long time the clay was doubtful, hut in the heat of Tauagrra, 
the fight the Thessalian cavalry deserted their allies, 
and lost the Athenians the victory. No less than a hundred of the 
friends of Cirnon fell in the forefront of the battle, 
their recMess courage that the Conservative party was xmjustly 
accused of treason. The Spartans were never skilful at improv- 
ing the results of a success, and their commander, the regent 
Nicomedes,^ contented himself with ravaging the Megarid,and then 
returned to Peloponnesus across the now unguarded passes of 
Geraneia. 

By her last stroke of policy Athens had now added Sparta and 
the Boeotian League to the list of her enemies. It was necessary 
to act quickly and promptly, or she would be crushecl, of 

when the full force of Boeotia and Peloponnesus was Boeotia, 
put into the field. The first step taken was to mark 
the suspension of party-feuds at Athens ; the party of Cimon had 
behaved so w-ell at Tanagra that their conduct had won the con- 
fidence of their very opponents. -Pericles himself proposed the 
decree which revoked the ostracism of his great rival. Then, long 
before the campaigning season had arrived, Myronides, with, the 
full force of Athens at his back, burst into Boeotia, The inroad 
was quite unexpected, for the winter was not yet done. No aid 
from Corinth or Sparta was at hand, but the Thebans and their 
supporters from the other Boeotian cities mot the invaders at 
Oenophyta in the valley of the Asdpus. After a hard struggle tliey 
were beaten, and the land lay exposed to the conqueror. The 
successes of Myronides were rapid and startling ; a discontented 
party existed in every Boeotian town, which regarded the rule of 
their oligarchs with hatred. These partisans of democracy joined 
the Athenians, and town after town threw open its gates. Even 
Thebes, the centre of the oligarchic party, fell into the hands of the 
invaders. Myronides then set up democratic constitutions in every 
city, and handed over the government to the partisans of Athens ; 
the great families, for the most part, retired into exile. It would 

i Kicomedes was regent in behalf of the young king Pleistoanax, son of 
Pausanias. 
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seem probable that tbe Boeotian League was dissolveds and a 
separate treaty concluded by Athens with each individual state ; 
at any rate, the complete autonomy of all towns, small and 
great, was secured, and the paramount influence of Thehes in the 
district destroj^ed. When Boeotia fell into the hands of Athens, 
the Locrians of Opus also cast off their oligarchy, and sent a 
hundred hostages from their leading families to be kept at Athens. 
The Phocians, who had been at war with Thebes, were also glad to 
enter the Athenian alliance. Thus at a single blow Athens had 
become a great land power, and secured dominion over all the 
districts as far as Mount Oeta. Moreover, she was w^eil backed by 
a party in each state, who regarded their predominance at home as 
bound up with her success. 

Meanwhile the siege of Aegina was arawmg to a close ; in spite 
of all tlieir operations on the mainland, the Athenians had stead- 
Paiiof fastly kept up the blockade, and, after nine months of 
Aegina. waiting, the provisions of the garrison began to fail. 
Except one reinforcement of three hundred Loplites, they had 
received no help from Peloponnesus, and their own resources were 
quite exhausted. The ancient rivals of Athens 'were obliged to sue 
for peace, which they only obtained on condition of destroying 
their walls, giving up their w^ar-galleys, and entering the Con- 
federacy of Delos as tribute-paying mnnbers, 

Sparta seems to have taken little trouble to support her allies 
outside Peloponnesus, but within it her efforts w’ere at last drawing 
Sparta to a successful end. After ten years of revolt the 
the Hei?ts, 'vere driven to hay; their last bands were 

455B.C. besieged in Ithome, and finally permitted to depart 
under an agreement never to return to Peloponnesus. An Athenian 
fleet under Tolmides was at that moment ravaging the coasts of 
Messenia, and the defeated rebels were taken on board. Tolmides 
soon after captured the town of Naupactus on the Aetolian coast, 
and here he settled the exiled Messenians with their ffimiiies, to 
serve as an outpost for Athens on the Corinthian Griilf, 

It would seem that not even the capture of Ithomd could give 
Sparta sufficient, breathing-space to recover her strength and to 
strive for the hegemony of continental Greece. For the next three 
years she made no attempt to force the passes of the Megarid and 
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attack Athens. jSTor could she even defend Peloponnesus; she 
had to see her own naval arsenal at Gythium burnt, and to hear of 
the ravaging of the territories of her Dorian dependents of Sicjoii 
and Epidaurus. She could not even prevent Troezen and the coast 
cities of Achaia from openly joining the Athenian alliance ; it 
would seem, indeed, that Argos alone sufficed to keep her in 
check while Athens was extending her dominion to ricdit and 
left. ° .. 

There is no knowing where the extension of the Athenian 
power would have stopped, if a fearful disaster had not intervened 
to weaken its growth. In 454: b.c. a large Athenian Defeat of the 
expedition, not less than two hundred galleys, -^vas 
again despatched to Egypt to aid King Inarus. But 464 ^ 0 . 
at that moment the satrap Megabyzus invaded that country with 
a stronger army than the Great King had previously devoted to 
its conepest. The Athenian fleet sailed up the Nile as far as 
Memphis, and got so far from the sea that they were finally cut 
off from their retreat, and besieged with their Egyptian allies in 
the isle of Prosopitis. Megabyzus diverted one of the branches 
of the Nile which encircles the island, and crossed over on 
foot; a desperate struggle ensued, and, after burning their 
ships, the main body of Athenians w'ere cut to pieces. The 
survivors defended themselves so vigorously thcat the Persian 
granted them quarter, and thus a few scattered fugitives 
escaped across the desert to Gyrene, and brought the news to 
Athens.." 


By the end of 452 b.c. the belligerents in Greece had arrived at 
a standstill, and by the mediation of Cimon a truce for five years 
was brought about between Sparta and Athens 
together with their respective allies. That no defini-ke?4'S®e 
m'e peace was concluded was duo to the action of ’ 

recognize the new position of 

to rnmio ' ‘‘Sreement, therefore, only amounted 
liolonged armistice, based upon the actual position of the 

ZITIJ ““ >“ ‘S 

tortunes of Athens. Her influence was predominant in Meharis 
him allj. Her empire on land covered as large an e.ypanse as 
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that of Spartn, while at sea every city in tlie Aegean and PrO” 
pontis from Aegina to Byzantium did her homage.^ 

Freed from their war with Sparta, the Athenians turned to 
revenge their defeat in Egypt. Cimon was once more at home, 
i*ast cam- and had regained no small portion of his old power. 

He found it easy to persuade his fellow-citizens that 
449 B.c. the massacre of Prosopitis called for vengeance, and 
obtained a fleet of two hundred vessels and a free commission to 
attack what portion of the Persian empire he might choose. He 
determined to fall on the Phoenician cities of Cyprus, which still 
maintained their allegiance to Artaxerxes. Accordingly he laid 
siege to Citium : while lying before its walls he was stricken down 
by disease, and felt his end approaching. But on his very death- 
bed he was able to give the directions which resulted in two brilliant 
victories ; the Phoenician fleet which came to raise the blockade of 
Citium was defeated off the neighbouring port of Salamis, and 
shortly after a land army was routed on the shore. The expedition, 
thus deprived of its leader, returned to Athens, and made no further 
attack on Asia. 

Cimon’s untimely death — he was still in the full vigour of man- 
hood— preserved him from seeing the commencement of a series of 
Bevoit in which were about to befall his country. The 

Boeotia, Athenian land empire was to be lost as rapidly as it 
447 B.o. ^fforx. It was an impossibility that such old ene- 
mies as the Boeotians should ever be faithful allies to Athens ; the 
democratic governments which had been set up in the various cities 
of that land grew more and more unpopular. Not only were tliey 
hated by patriotic Boeotians as the tools of A thens, but they made 
themselves odious by their misgovernment. At last, in 447 B.c., 
an insurrection broke out against the democratic party in the 
towns of Northern Boeotia. All the oligarchic exiles hastenel 
home to join the rebels, who made their stronghold at Orchomenus. 
The Athenians despatched Tolmides with not more than a thousand 
Battle cf hoplites to support the Boeotian democrats. But 
Ooroneia marched along the shore of Lake Copais be- 

tween Haliartus and Coroneia, he was surprised by the oligarchic 

. ^ A district on the Bay of Adramyttiiim in Aeolis was the only piece of 
land that interrupted the continuous line of Athenian allies in Asia. 
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army, who fell on him and routed him by the force of superior 
numbers. Tolmides himself fell oa the field, but several hundreds 
of his soldiery were taken prisoners, and to secure their lives the 
Athenians were forced to conclude a treaty with the victors, by 
which they engaged not to interfere any more in Boeotian aifairs. 
They were therefore compelled to look on while their democratic 
partisans were expelled from the various cities, and the old con- 
stitution was reintroduced. Once more oligarchy was restored, and 
Thebes took up her old position as managing partner in the league. 
Locris immediately followed the example of Boeotia, and disclaimed 
her dependence on Athens. 

IsTor was this all ; the cities of Euboea, who had long been quiet 
and obedient members of the Delian confederacy, now thought that 
a favourable opportunity for freeing themselves from ij,evoit of 
their tribute and their dependence on Athens had Euboea, 
come. Histiaea, Eretria, Styra, Carystus, and the 
other towns of the island rose in concert. So pressing was the 
emergency considered, that Pericles himself took the command of aa 
army which hastened across to reconquer the island ; but scarcely 
had he reached it %vhen he was recalled by the equally disastrous 
news that Megara had revolted. That city had entered the Athenian 
alliance of her own free will, and had been saved by it from falling 
under the power of Corinth. But with signal perfidy her inhabi- 
tants not only broke olf their connection with Athens, but surprised 
and massacred a body of Athenian troops which lay within their 
walls. It was a small consolation that their port of Nisaea 
remained in the hands of Athens. Corinth, Epidaurus, and Sicyon 
lent their encouragement to their revolted Dorian kinsmen, Kor 
wms this the end of the misfortunes of Athens ; it was remembered 

that the five years’ truce with Sparta was on the eve ^ 

„ . . ^ „ Eenewedwar 

oi expiring, and ominous preparations for war were withsparta, 

being made in Peloponnesus. The expectation w^as 
well-grounded; Athens’ extremity was Sparta’s opportunity, and 
when the five years were over war was promptly declared. 

In the spring of 446 B.c. the young king Pleistoanax and his 
guardian Cleandridas led an overwhelming force from Pelopon- 
nesus into the Megarid, and prepared to attack Attica. They had 
reached Eleiisis when they suddenly halted, and after a few days 
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returned home. It was soon rumoured abroad that bribery bad 
been at work. SjDartau generals were notoriously venal, and it is 
probable that the report was true, wliicb related that Pericles bad 
entered into secret relations with the enemy, and paid a vast sum 
, to Cleandridas, perhaps to Pleistoanax also, on the condition that 
they should find excuses for causing the expedition to fail. This 
at least is certain, that when the Peloponnesian army returned, the 
Ephors apprehended and tried both the king and his guardian, 
convicted them, and sent both into banishment. 

When this danger was passed, Pericles took fifty ships and 
five thousand hoplites, and hastened across to Euboea. The main 
„ , force of Athens, both bv land and sea, was left behind 

conquered, to guard against attack from Corinth or Peloponnesus. 
44eB.c. entrusted to him, Pericles 

carried out a most brilliant campaign; he retook city after city 
till the whole island was subdued, and finally strengthened the hold 
of Athena on the land across the Euripiis by planting a second 
Cleruchy therein. The land for this settlement "was taken from 
the exiled oligarchs of Histiaea. 

But Euboea -was the only one of her numerous losses which 
Athens was destined to recover. The odds against her were so 
great that Pericles himself shrank from the idea of continuing the 
contest. He let it be known at Sparta that Athens was ready to 
treat for peace on the basis of abandoning her claim to any empire 
by land. When negotiations were found to be feasible, an embassy 
Tbe “Thirty ^3^ Callias was sent to negotiate with the 

Years’ Peace, *’epbors. They conceded everything on land that 

445 B.c. and her allies could ask, and a Thirty Years’ 

Peace ” was concluded between the belligerents. Athens recognized 
the hegemony of Sparta in Peloponnesus, while Sparta undertook 
not to interfere with the confederacy of Delos. All Athenian 
alliances with outlying states, such as Achaia or Troezen, were 
abrogated, and the garrisons which she maintained in Kisaea and 
certain other outlying fortresses withdrawn. Megara and Boeotia 
were recognized as free and autonomous states, and enrolled among 
the allies of Sparta, To sum up the conditions of the peace, wc 
may say that Athens gave up everything on land, asking in return 
nothing but that her naval supremacy should be left untouched 
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Xot long after the conclusion of the “Thirty Years^ Peace,” 
Athens concluded another important piece of negotiation. Now 
that Cimon was dead .there was no one among her snuoftiie 
statesmen who desired to prosecute the never-ending 
war with Persia, The campaigns in Eg^’^pt had failed 445 B.o. 
so signally and cost so many lives that no further land operations 
were likely to be undertaken, while by sea Persia had nothing 
more to lose. Accordingly Callias, the successful negotiator at 
Sparta, was sent up to Susa to propose conditions of peace to King 
Artaxerxes. Athenian vanity in after years fabled that Callias 
extorted such conditions as he chose from the Persian, even so far 
as to make him promise to send no war- vessels w'est of the Cyanean 
rocks at the mouth of the Bosphorus, and the Ohelidonian Cape in 
Lycia. But, as a matter of fact, no formal treaty seems to have 
been concluded, and Callias on his return was prosecuted for wilful 
mismanagement of the negotiation. However, by a working agree- 
ment with the satraps of Asia Minor, a modxi% vivendi was 
established. The Athenians and their confederates abstained from 
any further attacks on Persian territory, while the satraps remained 
contented with the inland and made no attempt to regain the coast. 
Nevertheless the names of the lost cities of Ionia and Caria still 
remained inscribed on the tribute-roll of the Great King, and the 
Persian power awaited its opportunity to reassert all its old 
rights. 
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CHAPTER XXY. 


THE YEARS OF PEACE, 44:5-431 B.C.— PERICLES THE 

ATHENIAS? EmHRE. 


The Thirty Years’ Peace ” concluded between Athens and Sparta 
in 44,5 B.C., though not destined to endure for half of its appointed 
time, gave Greece some fourteen years of comparative quiet. The 
war which it terminated had not brought about any final balance 
of power; it had merely settled that Sparta should retain a hegemony 
on land, and that Athens should confine her empire to the sea. 
Which was the stronger had not yet been decided, and till this 
was known it was impossible that any permanent jieace should be 
established. Nevertheless, the two great powers having made trial 
of each other’s strength, and discovered that the final struggle 
for mastery would be long and exhausting, were in no hurry to 
recommence hostilities. It required the accumulated grievances 
of fourteen years to bring them again into collision. 

At Athens these years coincided with the zenith of the power 
and influence of Pericles, who was practically first minister of the 
Omnipotence the whole period, though he had several 
ofPericies. ^imes to undergo attacks on his policy and to suficr 
temporary eclipses of his popularity. Now that Cimon was dead 
there was no one in the state who could hope to vie in personal 
influence with Pericles. The conservative party could only oppose 
to him Thucydides son of Melesias, a statesman of far inferior 
capacity and power. In the democratic party there was no one 
since the murder of Epliialtes, who iu any measure approachea 
the importance of, the great leader. He was, in fact, so pre- 
eminently the leading man in the state that his enemies did not 
scruple to call him its tyrant, and to itisinuate that his appearance^ 
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deineaiiour, and oratory bore a marked resemblance to those of 
Poisistratus. 

In his domestic policy Pericles set himself to work out to its 
full extent the mo%^ement which he had begun by his attack on 
the Areopagus. Ho set to work to thoroughly democratize all the 
institutions of the state, to do away with all the checks wliich 
limited the omnipotence of the Ecclesia in political and the 
Dicasteries in judicial matters. While he himself was alive the 
consequences of this policy were not immediately apparent, for 
the people was so habitually ready to follow him, that its decrees 
seldom lacked the unity of purpose which marks tlie action of a 
single mind. As long as the Ecclesia let itself be guided by one 
leader the real effects of a purely democratic constitution did not 
make themselves felt. It was only after his death, when the 
assembly found itself urged in many different directions by a crowd 
of statesmen who agreeed in nothing but their mediocre ability, 
that the defects of “government by plebiscite” became visible, 
and measures that indicated energy or vacillation, desire for \var 
or desire for peace, were passed in chaotic succession, according as 
tlie passion of the moment decreed. 

One of the first measures of Pericles was the complete wilgarization 
of the arclionship. In 456 b.c. it was opened to the Zeugitae, 
having been up to that time confined to the wealthier classes. Nor 
was this all. Very soon men who Avere not even possessed of the 
modest income of a Zeugites, appeared as candidates, and were not 
refused. The only formality retained was that when the lot fell on 
them they were not registered as Thetes, but as Zeugitae. 

Among the most characteristic of the features of the policy of 
Pericles were the laws 'which subsidized the poorer citizens for 
their trouble in attending to the affairs of the state. Payment of 
Instead of holding that only those who interested dicasteries. 
themselves in such matters should be encouraged to take part in 
public business, Pericles desired to attract every citizen to the 
Ecclesia and the law courts, and used the most direct means to 
secure their attention by providing them -with pay out of the 
public purse. At some date early in the fifth century the Heliaea, 
which Cleisthenes had instituted as the supreme court of justice 
for the state, had been divided into the smaller bodies known as 



Dicivsteries. It was probably because ot the large increase of 
business which came Ibefore it,— as the archonship gradually lost 
credit and men ceased to be satisfied to take their lawsuits before 
the six junior archons for trial, — that this division took place. The 
work of the Dicasteries was still more increased when Pericles and 
Ephialtes stripped the magistrates of well-nigh all their judicial 
powers. But the largest rise in the number of suits needing a 
court to decide them, must have resulted from the gradual increase 
of the custom of sending cases pending between members of the 
Confederacy of Delos to be tried at Athens. It was but natural 
that legal disputes between two of her subject allies should be 
settled by the head of the league ; but not only these, but all cases 
in which an Athenian was either plaintiff or defendant, and finally, 
as it would appear, all important suits— even though they were 
between citizens of the same city — were called up to the supreme 
court of justice. The vast number of trials on hand must have 
proved a heavy tax on the time and patience of those citizens 
who were drawn as jurymen, and found themselves set down for 
a year’s work in the Dicasteries. But Pericles changed the face 
of affairs by paying the Dicast, and thereby made his position 
one to be sought rather than avoided. The sum given was at first 
one obol — an amount which seems small to us, but was enough to 
be of consequence to a poor Athenian ; it was afterwards raised to 
three, nearly the same as the hoplites daily pay. From this time 
forward the Dicasteries becamo the almost permanent abode of many 
citizens, particularly of those of the poorer classes who were past the 
age of military service, and therefore had no other duty which could 
override the liability to act as jurymen. Forty years later the 
leaders of the democracy began to pay the Ecclesia as well as the 
Dicasteries, a step which was a logical carrying out of Pericles’ 
idea. 

The Athenian democrats boasted that by means of these subsidies 
a knowledge of law and politics was diffused through the whole 
body of citizens, and a level of political intelligence reached with 
which no other state in Greece could vie. This was to a certain 
extent true; but there is a limit to the educating influence of 
politics or lawsuits, and it may well be doubted whether that 
country was likely to be well governed where every citizen aspired 
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to be a professional statesman and judge, and was paid for bis 
aspirations. The enemies of Pericles summed up the results of 
Ms legislation by saying that it made the Athenians idle, loquacious, 
and money-loving. It led men, they complained, to spend more 
time than was right in hanging about the Pnyx and the law- 
courts ; it set every one practising public oratory or judicial plead- 
ing ; it induced Athenians to think that they ought to be paid for 
carrying out the primary duties of citizenship —liabilities which 
ought to be regarded as sacred trusts rather than as work deserving 
remuneration. Probably the opponents of Pericles had the greater 
share of reason on their side; it is likely that the state suffered 
more from the encouragement of amateur statesmanship than it 
gained by the increased amount of political intelligence which 
prevailed in the multitude. 

The wsystem of subsidizing the poor did not stop sbort in the 
Ecclesia and the Dicasteries; it was carried by Pericles himself 
into other spheres of life. He was the author of laws state 

by which the state charged itself with numerous 3>oies. 

doles and payments on the occasion of public festivals. It is said 
that these measures originated in his opposition to Cimon: the 
wealthy conservative statesman had been accustomed to throw 
open his parks and gardens to the multitude, and to keep free 
house for his deniesmen. Pericles’ private means did not permit 
him to practise bribery on such a magnificent scale, and he is said 
to have adopted the idea of supplying from the public purse 
what was not forthcoming from his own. He is recorded as having 
been the proposer of a number of grants of public money made at 
festivals, in order that the poor might not only witness state 
pageants, but might even buy themselves meat and wine at the 
public expense whenever days of public rejoicing came round. It 
was, in short, an anticipation of the system whereby Rome in a later 
age was demoralized b}’^ the doles and games of her emperors. The 
worst feature of such grants and of all kindred institutions was 
that tlie money did not really come out of the treasury of the 
Attic state, but out of that of her allies, the confederates of the 
league of Delos, for without their accumulated tribute the dis 
tributions would have been impossible, 

A not less efficacious method for draining the treasury was 
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discovered wlien Pericles set to work to strengthen and beautify 
Tnebuiiaings Athens out of the common funds of the league, AVo 
of Pericles, have already spoken of the third Long AA^all whicli 
he built between the upper city and the Peiraeus ; but this was 
one of the least ambitious of his ventures in stone and mortar. 
Far more important among his achievements were tlie noble public 
buildings with wdiich he adorned Athens. Some of these lay in 
the level parts of the city ; such was the Odeum at the foot of the 
south-eastern cliff of the Acropolis, whose roof — copied, according 
to legend, from the vast and gorgeous tent of Xerxes — sheltered 
musical performances. Others lay in the Peiraeus, such as the 
great Corn Hall and the Deigma, or exchange for merchants. 
Fven outside Athens magnificent temples were commenced at 
. Ehamnus, Elousis, and Sunium. But by far the most important 
group of hiiildings which Pericles took in hand were those situated 
on the Acropolis. At its western end, where alone the slope wms 
accessible, the architect Mnesicles was set to build 
propyiaoa. the Propylaea, or enti'ance halls of the citadel. These 
works alone cost two thousand talents. They consisted of a 
magnificent flight of marble steps, seventy feet broad, leading up 
to a double colonnade, through wdiich the visitor entered the Acro- 
polis, This central colonnade was flanked by two projecting wings 
carried along the edge of the cliff, and opening with smaller rows 
of columns on to the central staircase. The northern wing con- 
tained a celebrated chamber called the Fmacotheca, from its being 
covered with frescoes of the great painter Polygnotus, 

After passing through the Propylaea, the visitor found himself 
fficing the colossal bronze statue of Athene Promachos, which 
Athene represented the guardian goddess of the city in full 
Bromaoiios. armour, with outstretched spear and shield. This 
great work of Pheidias was more than fifty feet in height, and 
was raised twenty feet more by its pedestal, till it overtopped the 
temple roofs ; the golden, plume of Athene’s helmet was to be seen 
far out at sea, and formed a well-known landmark to the sailors 
of the Gulf of Aegina. 

Beyond the statue of Athene Promachos stood the greatest ot 
the works which Pericles called into being — the famous Parthenon, 
the largest and most beautiful, though not the most revered, of the 
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temples on the Acropolis. The neighbouring temx:)]e of Athene 
Polias ^ contained the sacred wooden image of im- The 
memorial antiquity which was the Palladium of the Parthenon, 
city, the holy olive tree which had sprouted forth again after it 
had been felled by the axe of the Persian, and the living snake 
which symbolized the presence of the goddess. But if the Parthenon 
did not gather around it any of the old sup)erstitious awe which 
the neighbouring building called forth, it symbolized to every 
Athenian the imperial greatness of his city, Not only was its 
glorious decoration paid for out of the funds of the subject allies, 
but its walls themselves served as the treasury for the hoarded 
tribute money which gave Athens her strength, while the inscrip- 
tions which set forth the amount that each member of the Delian 
League paid to the central power were engraved without. The 
architecture of the Parthenon was the work of Ictinus, its sculptures 
and reliefs that of Pheidias. Not only did the great sculptor place 
in the “pediments,” or eastern and western gable-ends of the 
temple, elaborate groups representing the birth of Athene and 
the strife of Athene and Poseidon, but he filled the ninety- two 
“ metopes,” or square spaces which lay above the capitals of the 
columns and beneath the edge of the roof, with as many separate 
compositions, showing the battles of the ancient heroes wuth the 
ximazons and the Centaurs. Moreover, within the outer colonnade 
of the Parthenon he traced along the upper portion of the wall of 
the temple itself an endless procession of graceful figures, repre- 
senting the ceremonies of the Panathenaic festival — the setting 
forth of the jn-iests and magistrates, the maidens and knights of 
Athens, to do honour to Athene on the day of her great e.st festival. 
No less than four thousand square feet of surface were covered by 
ihe works of the sculptor’s untiring hand. While the hinder part 
of the temple, called the OpistliodomoSy served as a vast strong- 
room for the treasures of the state, the front half formed the 
actual sanctuary. Here was placed the most gorgeous of the 
works of PheidiavS — a colossal figure of Athene, wrought not in 
marble or bronze, but in ivory and gold. Her robes alone contained 
forty talents’ weight of gold (£ 9750 ), and her armour was studded 
with precious stones of great price. But the mere monetary worth 
^ Better known as the Krechtheum* 
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of this imposing figure was as nothing compared with its artistic 
value, as the masterpiece of the greatest sculptor of the ancient 
world ; there was nothing in Oreece which could compare with it^ 
save the colossal Zeus at Olympia which Fheidias constructed a few 
years later. If Pericles sinned against international morality in 
using the treasures of the Delian League for the adornment of 
Athens, it must at any rate be confessed that he a|)plied the 
embezzled talents to no unworthy end. 

The final developments of Pericles’ constitutional changes did not 
come about till the party which opposed them had been completely 
^ „ swept out of the field. We have already mentioned 

Thucydides, that after the death of Cimoii the leadership of the 

B C ^ 

conservative and Philo-Spartan party fell into the 
hands of bis Idnsman, Thucydides the son of Melesias. This states- 
man kept up a hitter opposition to all the proposals of Pericles ; 
he taught his followers to sit close together in the assembly, and 
compensate for their lack of numbers by their simultaneous shouts 
and well-drilled applause. But this custom of herding together 
also served to betray to their enemies their decide<l inferiority in 
voting strength. The democrats nicknamed them “ the Few,” 
and were encouraged to persevere by the manifest majority which 
they possessed. It was in vain that Thucydides denounced all the 
measures of Pericles in terms of warm moral indignation, declaring 
that he had brought dishonour on Athens by inducing her to 
turn to her private use moneys that were contributed for the 
public benefit of Greece ; and that all the world would consider it 
the act of a tyrant city to use the gold of the allies in subsidizing 
her proletariate and adorning her streets with temples and monu- 
ments : when Athens wasted talents by the thousand from the 
Delian treasury in gilding her statues and carving her shrines, 
she was hut acting like a light and vain woman decking herself 
with ill-gotten jewels.” Pericles made his usual reply — that as 
long as Athens kept off Persian invasions she was entitled to 
spend what she chose out of the funds of the Delian League, and 
suppressed the fact that all operations against Persia had been 
abandoned since he came into power. The continual bickering 
between the democrats and the followers of Thucydides lasted till 
the year 443 b.o., when the persistent hut fruitless opposition of 
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The foreign policy wWcli was pursued by iltheiis under the 
direction of Pericles was directed to vigorous extension of her 
power in all direction«j except indeed in those continental districts 
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close afc Land, where interference \YoiiId have hroiiglit about an 
immediate war with Sparta or Thebes. 

The organization of the Delian League had now been perfected. 
It embraced all the coast-cities of Asia Minor from Artane, just 
The extent of Bospborus in Bithynia, down to Calydna 

the Athenian in Lycia. Similarly in Europe an unbroken chain of 
empue. j^^henian tributaries stretched along the Thracian and 
Chalcidian shores from Byzantium to Aeneia. All the islands of 
the Aegean, except the insignificant Dorian states of Melos and 
Thera, were also numbered among the confederates. Even outside 
these limits there were many cities which had joined the league ; 
jSTymphaeura in the distant Tauric Chersonese (Crimea), and 
Celenderis in Cilicia, \vere members of the Athenian alliance no less 
than Erctria or Aegina. Among the two hundred and forty-nine 
cities whose names appear on the tribute lists which have been 
dug out from the ruins of Athens, only three — Samos, Lesbos, 
and Chios — had refused to compound their original contingents of 
ships for a money payment, and still jwssessed a war-navy. The 
remaining two hundred and forty-six were divided for financial 
pmrposes into five groups, known as the Thracian, Insular, Helles- 
pontine, Ionian, and Carian tribute-districts. At fixed times 
tax-collecting galleys sailed round the Aegean and Hellespont and 
gathered in the contributions due from each city, which were finally 
paid over to the Hellenotamiae and stored in the Acropolis of 
Athens. The synodic meetings seem to have dropped entirely out 
of use ; if any occurred they were mere formal assemblies, at which 
no one except Athenian deputies appeared. Tlie total annual sum 
which the tribute brought in during the ascendancy of Pericles 
was about six hundred talents; the only outgoings for league 
purposes were the moneys required to keep sixty Athenian galleys 
constantly cruising in the Aegean. Hence it was possible for no 
less than nine thousand seven hundred talents to accumulate m 
the Acropolis, in spite of the large sums which were spent on 
Athenian state-doles, pageants, and public edifices. 

The amount due from each city was carefully revised every four 
years, and that justice on the whole prevailed in the assessment 
appears from the fact that places like Aegina or Naxos, against 
which Athens might have been expected to feel a grudge, are not 
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rated on a heavier scale than their more docile fellow-siihjects. 
It was not the fact that they were over-taxed, but the fact that 
they were taxed at all for Athenian objects, which made the tribute 
so hateful to the allies. 

We have already spoken of the GUmcliies which were planted 
by Pericles in Euboea after the rebellion of the year 446 u.c. 
Bimilar garrisons 'of Athenian citi 25 ens w-ere also p)laced by him 
in other localities, notably in the Thracian Chersonese, the old 
patrimony of Militiades. But such settlements were not the only 
means which ^he devised for extending the influence of Athens ; 
actual colonies were also sent forth to well-chosen spots. Arnisus 
and Sinope in Paphlagonia were strengthened by hands of emigrants 
despatched under xithenian guidance. The site of Ennea Hodoi on 
the Strymon, so fatal to the arms of Athens twenty-nine years before 
(see p. 251), was seized for a third time, and fortified, in 437 b.c. 
This time the Thracians proved unable to dislodge the settlers, and 
Hagnon became the oekist of the new town of Ampliipolis. The 
Athenian element among the population was in this case but small, 
]jut the nationality of the ofiicial founder served to constitute 

Amphipolis a nominal daughter-state of Athens. The ^ , . 

7 « Colonies at 

same was the case m another colony of equal impor- Amphipoiis , 

tance in the fiir West. For seventy years the site of 
the great city of Syharis on the lapygian shore had been lying 
desolate, and the surviving families of Sybarite origin had been 
dwelling scattered through Italy, Pericles now collected them, 
associated with them a certain number of Athenian emigrants and 
a much larger body of lonians and other Greeks, and planted a 
new Syharis close to the ruins of the old city. Several very dis- 
tinguished men joined in the colonization of Syharis ; among them 
were the historian Herodotus, the philosopher Protagoras, and the 
orator Lysias. After a short time quarrels arose between the citizen s 
of old Sybarite blood and the settlers from the East : the attempt 
of the former to form themselves into an oligarchy was put dowiij 
aud, to mark the changed character of the state, the victorious 
party changed its name to Thurii (443 B.C.). Other attempts were 
made to secure an opening for Athenian commerce in the West, 
by concluding treaties with Segesta, Leontini, and Kliegiiim (454- 
433 B.C.). 
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After 445 B.c. only one important campaign disturbed tlie 
administration of Pericles. This was the revolt of one 

of lamest of the three last states of the Delian League which 
still maintained a war-navy. Samos had engaged 
in a dispute with Miletus about the boundaries of her territory 
on the mainland. The decision of the question was referred 
to the Athenians, who awarded the land to Miletiis« But the 
oligarchy of Samos refused to give up their claim to the territory, 
and remained obdurate till a fleet of forty ships sailed across from 
Athens and entered their harbour. The commander was Pericles, 
who promptly put down the oligarchic government, established a 
democracy, and took off a hundred hostages, whom he deposited at 
the Athenian Clernchy of Lemnos. This high-handed action pro- 
voked the national sentiment of the Samians; the remaining 
oligarchs called in the aid of the satrap Pissuthnes, overturned the 
new democratic constitution, and disavowed their membership of 
the Delian League. A few ships sailed hastily across to Lemnos 
and liberated the hostages, and then open war on Athens w’-as 
proclaimed. Undeterred by the memory of the fates of Naxos 
and Thasos, the Samians thought that they could regain their 
complete autonomy, and called on the other members of the Delian 
confederacy to join them in revolt. Of the whole body of allies, 
however, only Byzantium was bold enough to declare its secession 
and face the wrath of Athens. 

The moment that the news of the Samian rising arrived at 
Athens an expedition was sent off to attack the rebels. A fleet 
of sixty ships, among whose ten commanders Pericles held the 
chief place and the poet Sophocles was also numbered, crossed the 
Aegean, met the Samian fleet off the island of Tragia, and defeated 
it. Soon after Pericles was largely reinforced from Athens, Chios, 
and Lesbos, till he had a hundred and twenty-five vessels with 
him, and was able to blockade Samos by sea and land. But a 
false rumour that the satrap Pissuthnes had ordered up the 
Phoenician fleet, induced him to detach half his force to watch 
for its approach along the Lycian coast. The Samians seized this 
opportunity, came boldly out of their harbour -with seventy ships, 
and engaged the blockading squadron, which they completely 
routed. Por fourteen days they held the mastery of the sea, and 
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were able to send out messengers to beg for aid from all quarters^ 
and especially from the Spartans. , But soon Athenian reinforce- 
ments came flocking from all directions, and the blockade was 
renewed. The Samians held out with desperate energy; in spite 
of a number of new siege-engines which, were constructed for Pericles 
by xirtemon, the most celebrated engineer of the time, they main- 
tained their defence with complete success. It was not till nine 
months were passed, and it had become completely 
certain that no help from without was approaching ofSamos, 
them, that the islanders capitulated. They were 
treated in accordance with the precedents of IsTaxos ana Tiiasos ; 
being compelled to raze their walls, give up their war-ships, and 
pay an indemnity of a thousand talents. Byzantium surrendered 
the moment that the fate of Samos \vas known. 

The appeal of the Samians to Sparta had nearly brought about 
a general war in European Greece. The ephors had summoned 
together a congress of their allies, and many states had deemed 
the opportunity favourable for an attack on Athens. Bat the 
Corinthians prevailed on the Spartan government to hold back, 
induced, it is said, by the flict that they themselves were in difii- 
culties with their subject allies, and dreaded the precedent of 
encouraging revolt. It was to be another series of grievances, and 
not the wrongs of Samos, that was to cause the renewal of war 
in Greece. 
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After 445 b.c. only one important campaign disturbed the 
administration of Pericles. This was the revolt of one 
of the three last states of the Delian League which 
still maintained a war-navy. Samos had engaged 
in a dispute with Miletus about the boundaries of her territory 
on the mainland. The decision of the question was referred 
to the Athenians, who awarded the land to Miletus. But the 
oligarchy of Samos refused to give up their claim to the territory, 
and remained obdurate till a fleet of forty ships sailed across from 
Athens and entered their harbour. The commander was Pericles, 
who promptly put down the oligarchic government, established a 
democracy, and took off a hundred hostages, whom he depjosited at 
the Athenian Cleruchy of Lemnos. This high-handed action pro- 
voked the national sentiment of the Samians; the remaining 
oligarchs called in the aid of the satrap Pissuthnes, overturned the 
new democratic constitution, and disavowed their membership of 
the Delian League. A few ships sailed hastily across to Lemnos 
and liberated the hostages, and then open \var on Athens w'as 
proclaimed. Undeterred by the memory of the fates of Naxos 
and Thasos, the Samians thought that they could regain their 
complete autonomy, and called on the other members of the Delian 
confederacy to join them in revolt. Of the 'whole body of allies, 
however, only Byzantium was bold enough to declare its secession 
and face the wrath of Athens. 

The moment that the news of the Samian rising arrived at 
Athens an expedition was sent ofi: to attack the rebels. A fleet 
of sixty ships, among wdiose ten commanders Pericles held the 
chief place and the poet Sophocles was also numbered, crossed the 
Aegean, met the Samian fleet off the island of Tragia, and defeated 
it. Soon after Pericles was largely reinforced from Athens, Chios, 
and Lesbos, till he had a hundred and twenty-five vessels with 
him, and was able to blockade Samos by sea and land. But a 
false rumour that the satrap Pissuthnes had ordered up the 
Phoenician fleet, induced him to detach half Ms force to watch 
for its approach along the Lycian coast. The Samians seized this 
opportunity, came boldly out of their harbour with seventy ships, 
and engaged the blockading squadron, which they completely 
routed. For fourteen days they held the mastery of the sea, and 
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were able to send out messengers to beg for aid from all quarters, 
and especial]}^ from the Spartans. But soon Athenian reinforce- 
ments came flocking from all directions, and the blockade was 
renewed. The Samians held out with desperate energy; in spite 
of a number of new siege-engines whicli were constructed for Pericles 
by Artemon, the most celebrated engineer of the time, they main- 
tained their defence with complete success. It was not till nine 
months were passed, and it had become completely 
certain that no help from without was approaching ofsamos, 
them, that the islanders capitulated. They were ^39 b.o. 
treated in accordance with the precedents of Ilaxos ana Tlrasos ; 
being compelled to raze their walls, give up their war-ships, and 
pay an indemnity of a thousand talents. Byzantium surrendered 
the moment that the fate of Samos was known. 

The appeal of the Samians to Sparta had nearly brought about 
a general war in European Greece. The ephors had summoned 
together a congress of their allies, and many states had deemed 
the opportunity favourable for an attack on Athens. But the 
Corinthians prevailed on the Spartan government to hold back, 
induced, it is said, by the fact that they themselves w^ere in diffi- 
culties with their subject allies, and dreaded the precedent of 
encouraging revolt. It was to be another series of grievances, and 
not the wrongs of Samos, that was to cause the renewal of war 
in Greece. 
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CHAPTEB XXYI. 

‘THE OUTBREAK OF THE PELOPONNESIAlvr V/AR AND ITS CAUSES, 

435-432 B.C. 

As late as the year of tlio revolt of Samos the Oalance of opinion 
among the allies of Sparta was still in favour of preserving peace 
Peeling at with Athens; but very shortly after the scales had 
Sparta, tQ incline in the opiX)site direction. The 

causes which led to this change of feeling were very various. 
In Sparta itself a new generation was now coming to the front, 
which had grown up since the truce of 445 b.c. These younger 
men did not remember the dangers and difiiciilties of the time 
that had followed the great earthquake of 4G4 B,c. and the revolt 
of the Helots. Moreover, a dozen years of unbroken peace had 
sufficed ,to restore the power of Sparta, and to consolidate once 
more her ancient hegemony in Peloponnesus. There was no longer 
any fear of seeing a renewal of those Athenian attempts to win 
territory within the Isthmus which the elder men could remember. 
In the depth of his heart well-nigh every Spartan felt a grudge 
against Athens, for having built up an empire which — even since 
the loss of her dominion on land— was sufficient to overshadow 
the comparatively loose and ill-defined hegemony which his own 
city possessed in Peloponnesus, He was jealous that any Grecian 
state should be able to vie with Sparta, and anxious to fight out 
to a final decision the question whether that state or Sparta were 
really the stronger. .It was remembered that the Spartan dis- 
cipline and the Spartan constitution existed for the sole object of 
producing warlike efficiency, yet for more than a dozen years no 
war had been waged. Nevertheless, some farther impulse from 
without Tvas required to induce the slow-moving Lacedaemonians 
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to plunge into war. They needed the i^rcssure of circumstance to 
drive tliem to take the decisive step. 

Among the allies of Sparta there were several states which had. 
standing grievances against Athens. .The Thebans could never 
forget the ten years of Athenian supremacy in Boeotia, Q^jg^ancesor 
and longed for their revenge; moreover, they had Boeotia ana 
always before their eyes the town of Plataea, once 
a member of their owm confederacy, but now an Athenian outpost 
pushed forward beyond Cithaeron. The Megarians had a more 
recent and a more tangible grievance. Athens had never forgiven, 
them their revolt in 446 b.c., and the treacherous massacre of their 
Athenian garrison. Though compelled to make peace with them, 
in common with the other allies of Sparta, in 445 b.c., she had 
taken the first opportunity to do them an ill turn. Utilizing as 
excuses some disputes about fugitive slaves and debatable lands 
on the frontier, she had picked a quarrel wuth Megara. Then, 
covering her designs with one of those superstitious pleas which 
w^ero so well-known in Greek diplomacy, she had accused the 
Megarians of sacrilege, for tilling some frontier-land dedicated to 
Demeter. Finally, as a punishment for this alleged sacrilege, she 
had closed her ports and markets to Megarian merchants, and 
compelled all her subject allies to do the same. These proceedings 
inflicted a deep wound on her Dorian neighbour. Megara had 
always been a naval state, with a considerable trade both to east 
and west. The prohibition to visit the harbours of any of the 
members of the Delian confederacy destroyed half her commerce 
at a blow'. The wdiole state languished and decayed in conse- 
quence; again and again embassies were sent to beg the aid of 
Sparta, and to beseech her to compel the Athenians to rescind 
the obnoxious decree. But for some rime no result follow’-ed these 
petitions. 

There was yet another state, not far from Megara, whose con- 
dition was likely to provoke discontent at Sparta. Aegiiia, once 
the equal and the rival of Athens, and for many years a member 
of the Peloponnesian alliance, had been comx)elied, in the days of 
Sparta’s w^eakness, to become a mere dependency of Athens and to 
join the Delian confederacy. Though no formal embassy could be 
sent by her, tliere can be little doubt that her Dorian oligarchy 
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contrived to keep lier unliappy condition before tlie eyes of the 
epliorsj and to make private petition for release from tlie Athenian 
yoke. Bat in spite of all their grievances, it was neither Thebes, 
Megara, nor Aegina which was to play the chief part in driving 
Si^arta into a new struggle with Athens. Corinth, the state which 
in 439 B.c. had been the strongest partisan of peace, was destined 
to become, under the stress of circumstances, the chief advocate 
of war. 

We have already had occasion to mention the fact that Corinth 
was far more successful than other Greek states in keeping her 

Corintnana colonies in a state of dependence. The chain of cities 

Corcyra. she had founded along the western coast of 

Greece was, wdth one exception, retained under her power. Am» 
bracia, Leucas, Anactorium, and the other colonies were united 
by a close alliance to their mother-city ; they formed a commercial 
union whose currency was interchangeable, and a political con- 
federacy whose resources were always used in common. Corinth 
was the managing partner in the alliance, and her colonies were 
content to follow her guidance. But to the north of the other 
Corinthian cities lay one colony which had always taken a different 
line. Corcyra had from her first foundation been hostile to her 
mother-city. After a severe struggle she had made herself inde- 
pendent in the seventh century; the tyrant Periander had once 
reduced her to obedience, but after his death she had again torn 
herself free from the Corinthian alliance. Lying as she did full 
in the course of the trade route from Corinth to Tarentum and 
Syracuse, she was , frequently able to interfere with the commerce 
of her mother-country, and used her power to the full. It was not 
unnatural, then, that Corinth and Corcyra were hitter enemies. 

On the Illyrian shore, some distance to the north, lay the town 
of Epidamnus, better known in later days as Dyrhachium. The 
Corcyraeans had founded the place, but, in accordance with the 
universal usage of Greece, had taken a Corinthian, the Heracleid 
Phallus, as the official oekist of the settlement. Epidamnus was 111 
435 B.c, engaged in one of those fierce civil wars between the oli- 
garchy and the democracy to which every Greek state was liable. 
The populace finally expelled their opponents, who took refuge with 
the neighbouring lllynan tribe of the Taulantii, and stirred them 
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up to attack the city. Being cooped up “within their walls by the 
barbarians, and prevented from cultivating their ter- The troubles 
ritory, the Epidamnian democrats were reduced 
great straits ; accordingly they made application for help to the 
Corey raeans, as their nearest neighbours and kinsinen. The 
Corcyraean government, howwer, refused to interfere in the jiarty 
quarrel, and would not grant assistance. It then occurred to the 
Epidamniaiis that they were connected with Corinth \aIso, from 
the fact that their oekist had been a Corinthian. Accordingly 
they sent an embassy to beg from the mother-city for the aid 
which they had been unable to obtain from the daughter. The 
Corinthians were delighted to have the opportunity of doing 
Corcyra an ill turn, by obtaining her nearest neighbour as an ally, 
and extending their influence up the Illyrian Gr-ulf. If Epiclamnus 
were included in their commercial league, the harm that Corcyra 
could do them ivould be much diminished. Accordingly they 
received the Epidamnian ambassadors with effusion, and promised 
them prompt assistance. Not only did they equip a small fleet, 
and place on board of it a garrison for Epidamnus, but they invited 
emigrants to come forward to reinforce the thinned population of 
the j)lace, and guaranteed them the protection of Corinth. This 
expedition reached Epidamnus, and greatly strengthened its power 
of resistance ; but at the same time it called down on the town the 
wrath of Corcyra. The Corcyraeans were indignant that Corinth 
should trespass in waters wfliich they considered to he their oivn, 
and resolved to put an end to the alliance of Corinth and Epi- 
damnus by force. Accordingly they sent a fleet of forty ships to 
blockade the town from the side of the sea, and entered into an 
alliance with the Epidamnian oligarchs and the Taulantii, who were 
besieging it on land. 

This action on the part of Corcyra was certain to lead to open 
war. The Corinthians took up the challenge, equipped thirty ships 
of their own, called out contingents from their Leu- _ ; x. 

cadian and Ambraciot colonists, and obtained aid andcorcyra* 
also from Megara, whose citizens — debarred by 
Athens from eastern trade — were eager to find new outlets to the 
■west. Late in the year 435 b.c. a combined fleet of seventy-five 
galleys, under the Corinthian Aristeus, set sail to raise the blockade 
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of Epidamims. They were met off the promontory of Actium by 
ei'c^hty Oorcyraean vessels, who completely defeated them, with the 
loss of fifteen ships. On the same day Epidamnus surrendered, the 
native population consenting to receive hack their exiled oligarchy^ 
while the Corinthian garrison were made prisoners of war. 

This check caused the wildest wrath at Corinth, and extensive 
preparations were at once set on foot to repair the disaster. The 
Corinthians spent the whole of 431- B.c. in strengthening and 
equipping their fleet, and by the spring of the next year had ninety 
galleys ready for sea. They bade their subject allies follow their 
example, and raised thirty-eight ships from them. This armament, 
strengthened by a dozen Megarian and ten Eleiaii vessels, composed 
a fleet which Corcyra could not hope to withstand,’ although she 
was accounted the second naval power of Greece, and owned not 
less than a hundred and twenty triremes. 

The Corcyraeans had up to this moment held themselves aloof 
from Grecian politics; not even such a crisis as the invasion of 
Corcyra asks Xerxes had been able to induce them to interest 
aid from themselves in anything that went on to the east of 

Atnens 

433 B.C. Cape Malea. But when they had drawn upon them- 
selves such a storm as was now impending, they were constrained 
to look around for allies. All the naval states of \yestern Greece 
were leagued with Corinth; their Italiot neighbours across the sea 
had no war- fleets of importance. Kowhere could they discover 
any power except Athens which could afford them the help they 
needed. After many searchings of heart, and with great reluctance, 
the Corcyraeans resolved to apply to be admitted into the alliance 
of Athens, although they thereby sacrificed the complete indepen- 
dence which had hitherto been their pride. In the early spring of 
433 B.c. they despatched envoys to solicit the conclusion of an 
offensive and defensive alliance. The moment that the news of 
this move arrived at Corinth, the government of that city sent a 
counter-embassy to persuade the Athenians to refuse the petition 
of their enemies. Thus it came to pass that on the day on which 
the Oorcyraean ambassadors appeared before the Ecclesia with their 
propositions, the Corinthians were also present to set forth the 
arguments against the conclusion of the alliance, 

Thucytlides has nreserved for us the substance of the speeches 
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made by the rival envoys on this occasion ; though expressed in. 
his own language, they fairly represent the arguments employed 
during the debate, at which the historian himself was probably 
present. The Oorcyraeans appealed entirely to the self-interest of 
Athens they acknowledged that they had no moral claim for her 
assistance, but pointed out that they possessed the second largest 
navy in Greece, and that, if they w^ere allowed to fall under the power 
of Corinth, that navy might at any time be turned against Athens. 
They declared that war between Athens and the Peloponnesian 
alliance, of which Corinth was such a prominent member, was cer- 
tain to break out erelong, and asked whether it was better that the 
Corcyraean fleet should be found on that day on the side of Athens, 
or on that of her enemies. As to the idea that the conclusion of 
an alliance with themselves would bring on an immediate war with 
Corinth and Sparta, they declared that the reverse would be the 
case ; for the Athenian and Corcyraean navies, if united, would be 
so powerful that the Peloponnesians would not dare to attack 
them. 

While the Oorcyraeans spoke of p)rofit and expediency, the 
Corinthian envoys in their reply took a higher tone. They pointed 
out that Corcyra had always pursued a selfish and false policy, 
that she had been equally careless of the common interests of 
Greece and of the respect due to her mother-city, and that in the 
case of Epidamnus she had been actuated by mean jealousy. If 
liny state might make an appeal for the friendship of Athens, it 
was Corinth, who had not only done her good services in past 
days,^ but had only a fe^v years before restrained Sp>arta from 
declaring wmr at the moment of the revolt of Samos. On that 
occasion Corinth had vindicated the rights of every sovereign state 
to punish its own subject allies, and now she expected that Athens 
would do as much for her. If the treaty which the Oorcyraeans 
desired was now concluded, there Would be full precedent for the 
Peloponnesian alliance helping the next member of the Delian 
Confederacy that revolted. As to the plea that war was inevitable, 
and that even if Corcyra did not furnish a casm MU some other 
must ere long arise, they declared that unless Athens provoked 

1 As, for example, during the invasion of Attica by Cleomenca in d09, 
and the Aeginetan war of 489, 
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them they had no intention of attacking her, and that the majority 
of the members of the Peloponnesian alliance were of the same 
mind. 

After the ambassadors had spoken, Athenian orators took up 
the debate, which was protracted far into the second day. It was 
Athens allied Speech of Pericles which decided the vote of the 
tocorcyra. Ecclesia: the great statesman had fully made up his 
mind that war must come sooner or later, and threw his weight 
on to the side of the Corcyraeans. In accordance with his advice 
a defensive alliance was concluded with them, which hound Athens 
to lend them her help if they were attacked. As an earnest of the 
protection which was thereby granted, Lacedaemonius, the son of 
the great Cimon, was sent with a small squadron of ten ships to 
cruise in Oorcyraean waters. 

There can be no doubt that Athens put herself in the wrong by 
this action. The treaty with Corey ra was virtually a declara- 
tion of war on Corinth, whose fleet was just about to sail against 
that city. Of all the allies of Sparta, Corinth deserved the best 
treatment from Athens, and was the state which could be most 
easily conciliated, for the lines of Corinthian and Athenian 
commerce did not cross each other to any great extent. Even if 
war was really inevitable, it ^vas not worth while to precipitate it 
by high-handed action which obviously broke the spirit of the 
Thirty Years’ Truce. Nor was Corcyra an ally whose past history 
gave much promise of future good faith; she had always played a 
purely selfish game, aud as a matter of fact gave Athens very little 
assistance in the coming struggle. During the twenty-eight years 
of the war not a single Corcyraean galley rounded Cape Malea to 
help Athens in her struggle to maintain the empire of the Aegean. 

Though fully aware of the meaning of the new treaty, Corinth 
persisted in her intention of chastising her undutiful daughter-city. 
Battle of Athenian ships under Lace- 

sybota, daemonius had reached Corcyra, the approach of the 

*^3]^ JEt 0 

Corinthian fleet was signalled. Now that all its 
reinforcements had come in, from Megara, Lencas, and elsewhere, 
the armament mustered one hundred and fifty sail ; the Corc}^- 
raeans put out to meet it with one hundred and ten vessels. 
With them sailed Lacedaemonius and his ten ships; hut the 
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Atiienian commander bad determined to take no active part in 
the coming fight unless compelled, for be was under orders not to 
attack the Corinthians, and only to resist if circumstances com- 
pelled him. The fleets met off the coast of Epirus, at the island 
of Sybota, and battle was joined along the whole line, except at 
the extreme left flank of the Corcyraean squadron, wdiere the ten 
Athenian ships kept manoeuvring without coming to close quarters. 
After a hard fight, carried on with more courage than naval skill, 
the Corinthian right wing broke through the opposing line, and, 
although the Gorcyraeans had some advantage at other points, 
decided the fate of the battle. IMore than half of the Corcyraean 
fleet were sunk, taken, or disabled ; and Lacedaeinonius, who only 
took an active part in the fight when his allies w’ere already 
lieaten, could not do much to protect their retreat. After joausing 
to rearrange their disordered line of battle and to capture or slay 
the crews of the disabled Corcyraean ships, the Corinthians came on 
for a second attack, that must have been fatal to the defeated fleet, 
which did not now muster more than fifty or sixty seaworthy 
ships. But after advancing to within a short distance of the 
enemy, the victorious squadron was suddenly seen to back water, 
go about, and retreat down the Epirot coast. The cause of this 
manoeuvre was the sudden appearance of a second Athenian 
squadron, which had been sent out to reinforce Lacedaemonius. 
It only mustered twenty ships, but the Corinthians took them for 
the mere vanguard of a large fleet, and cautiously drew back. 
When the new-comers had joined the Corcyraean fleet, the 
Corinthian admiral sent out an officer in a small boat to denounce 
the conduct of the Athenian commander, and to ask him whether 
he w^as intending to break ilie peace existing between Corinth and 
Athens. Lacedaemonius answered that he was not about to begin 
offensive hostilities, hut intended to protect Corcyra. Thereupon 
the Corinthian, resolved not to precipitate a general war by hasty 
action, gave orders for his armament to steer homeward. Before 
starting he set up a trophy on the Epirot coast as a testimony to 
his victory in the battle ; the Gorcyraeans also, we learn to our 
surprise, claimed a success because their enemies had retired, 
and set up another tropfliy on the southernmost headland of their 
island. Except the capture of a thousand prisoners from the 
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conquered fleet, the Goriuthians had made no gain from their 
carefully prepared expedition. 

The battle of Sybota made war between Athens and the Pelopon* 
ncsian alliance practically certain, but the movements of Sparta 
Kevoit of events were able to develop them- 

potidaea. selvcs for some months before the actual rupture came. 
482 B.c. this period lay in a series 

, of events which took place in the north-western Aegean. Perdiccas, 
King of Macedonia,, jibe successor of that Alexander who took part 
in the invasion of Xerxes, had for some time been at variance with 
Athens. He endeavoured to harm her by inducing the tributary 
cities of Chalcidice to revolt. Among the most important of these 
places was Potidaea, a Corinthian colony, wdiich, in spite of its 
membership in the Delian Confederacy, was still so closely connected 
with its mother-country as to receive its annual magistrates from 
her. The Potidaeans were induced to lend a favourable ear to the 
proposals of Perdiccas by the encouragement which they received 
from Corinth. To revenge the Corcyraean treaty the Corinthians 
were ready to molest Athens in any way they could ; and secretly 
prepared an expedition of two thousand men, under their favourite 
general Aristcus. When this force arrived at Potidaea the town 
openly revolted, as did many of the smaller places in its neigh- 
bourhood. However, an Athenian force which was then operating 
against Perdiccas was at once diverted against the rebel towns. 
In a battle fought in front of the walls of Potidaea the Athenians 
were victorious, though their general Callias was slain. They 
then laid siege to the town ; but it had been amply provisioned in 
preparation for the revolt, and proved able to resist for many 
months., ' . . 

Athens and Corinth were now virtually at war, though no open 
declaration of hostilities had yet been published. Before definitely 
Sparta decides committing hcrself to the struggle, Corinth had deter- 
onwar. ixiined to make certain of the assistance of Sparta, her 
ancient protector. The Spartans had long been contemplating the 
approach of war, and were not unprepared for the appeal of their 
allies. Late in the year 432 b.c, the ephors allowed the Corinthians 
to set forth their grievances before a meeting of the Apella. The 
Megarians and other states who were at odds with Athens also 
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appeared to make their wrongs known. The general drift of all the 
speeches was the same : Athens had become haughty and high- 
handed ; she was an intolerably bad neighbour, whose one aim was 
to reduce and impoverish every state w’hich was not numbered 
among her subject allies ; the empire which she had built up was 
kept together in violation of the natural law which made 
autonomy the sacred right of every Hellenic community ; if her 
restless activity were not checked, the liberty of Greece was in 
danger. Some Athenian ambassadors, who chanced to he in 
Sparta on another mission, spoke before the Apella in defence of 
the conduct of their country ; but they could not deny the charge 
which was at the bottom of the accusations — the fact that Athens 
had turned her hegemony over the states of the Aegean into an 
imperial dominion, where no pretence was made of granting her 
allies a share in the control of affairs. The Spartan king Archi- 
damus also spoke against an immediate declaration of w'ar, on the 
ground that the Felopoimesian states were as yet ill-prepared for 
a struggle "with an enemy whose main power lay on the sea. But 
the largo majority of the Spartans had long made up their minds; 
their opinion was curtly stated by tbe eplior Sthenelaidas, when, 
he told the assembly “they must not suffer the Athenians to 
become any greater, nor sit still W'hen their allies were being 
wronged, but march with the aid of the gods against these wrong- 
doers.” So certain was Sthenelaidas of the numerical superiority 
of his party, that he actually took the step, unheard of before, 
of bidding the assembly divide, instead of merely listening to its 
tumultuous cries of assent or dissent."*- As he had foreseen, an 
enormous majority voted in favour of war. 

A formal congress of all the allies of Bparta was then held, to 
ratify the decision of the Apella. It was well known that the 
greater part of the states were quite ready to follow the lead of 
their suzerain. Many places besides Corinth, Megara, and Thebes 
had their own private grudges against Athens; Elis, Epidauriis, 
and Phlius, for example, had been interested in the success of the 
campaign against Corcyra, to whose expenses they had contributed. 
The Arcadian tribes were always ready for a war which gave a 
promise of plunder, and yet was never likely to extend to the 
J See pp, G6j 67, as to the voting in the Sj)artan assembly. 
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neigliboiirliood of their own inland mountainH. Accordingly the 
congress of allies proceeded to confirm the decision of the Spartan 
assembly ; if any votes were given in favour of peace, they were so 
unimportant that’ no record of them has been preserved. 

Two diplomatic episodes occurred before the actual outbreak of 
hostilities. The Spartans first sent a message designed to shake 
the credit of Pericles with the more superstitious of his fellow- 
citizens. It bade the Athenians, in the old formula (see p. 105), 
“expel the accursed family of the Alcniaeonidae.” To this no 
reply was made except by a conteraxotuous tu quoque^ in which 
the Spartans were told to “ expiate the pollution they had brought 
on themselves by the starving of Pausanias in the temxfie of Athene, 
and by putting to death certain Helots who had taken refuge in the 
sanctuary of Taenarum.” 

The Peloponnesian alliance then presented a peremptory note 
10 Athens which contained three points. It required that the 
The Spartan decrees against the Megarians should be rei)ealed, 
demands, that Aegina should be restored to her autonomy, and 
that the blockade of Potidaea should be raised. The first demand 
was one which might possibly have been granted; but the two last 
struck at the whole principle of the Athenian naval dominion, 
bidding Athens permit secessions from the Confederacy of Delos, 
— a proceeding which her conduct in the cases of Naxos, Thasos, 
and Samos showed that she would never suffer. Naturally the 
demands were refused, A few days after the Si^artans sent in an 
ultimatum, couched in the form of a demand that Athens should 
“restore their autonomy to the states of Greece.” The Spartan 
ambassadors who came as hearers of the ultimatum expected a 
jperemxffory refusal of these demands, and must have been some' 
what surprised when the Athenian peace-party proved strong enough 
to raise a lively debate in the Ecclesia, for the purpose of taking 
the three points into consideration. 

During the seven or eight months which had elapsed since the 
battle of Sybota, the power of Pericles had been suffering a tem- 
Temporary cclipse. Now that war had become certain, 

■onpopuiarity all the classes which were likely to suffer from it felt 
of Peiicies. .jj towards the statesman whose advice had 

brought it on. The ill will shown against Pericles was so general 
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that Ills enemies thought that a favourable opportunity had arrived 
for molesting him. Their attacks took the form of accusations 
against his friends and confidants. The philosopher Anaxagoras 
was accused of impiety, and the sculptor Pheidias of embezzlement, 
merely because they were honoured with the friendship of Pericles. 
The former was obliged to leave Athens, the latter — though he 
successfully proved by the test of the scales that he had not made 
away with any of the gold which had been given him for the 
statue of Athene Parthenos — was retained in prison on another 
charge. He had introduced portraits of Pericles and himself among 
the ancient heroes represented in the ‘‘metopes” of the Parthenon, 
and this was imputed to him as sacrilege. Before his second trial 
the unfortunate sculptor died in prison. The musician Damon, an 
intimate friend of Pericles since his youth, was accused of having 
spoken in favour of tyranny as a form of government, and suffered 
ostracism. A fourth attack was aimed at a personage still nearer 
and dearer to Pericles. The great statesman had been unhappy 
in his married life, and after divorcing his wife had been living in 
a connection not hallowed by the tie of wedlock with a Milesian 
lady named Aspasia. The equivocal position of the mistress of 
Pericles made her an easy mark for slander, and she was indicted 
for impiety and evil-living. When she appeared before the dicas- 
tery, Pericles for once broke through his habitual reserve, and 
appeared in court to plead the cause of Aspasia. His biographers 
relate that during his oration he was seen to shed tears, for the first 
time on record during his public life : his evident emotion had its 
effect, and the trial resulted in a verdict of acquittal. 

At the moment that the Spartan ambassadors appeared in Athens 
to lay their ultimatum before the Ecclesia, the discontent felt 
against Pericles was still high, and it was this fact 
that led to the discussion of the three points. But rejects the 
after many speeches had been made, Pericles was able 
once more to assert his mastery over the assembly. He showed 
clearly enough that it was not the Megarian decrees or the siege of 
Potidaea that were the real causes of the hostility of the Pelopon- 
nesians. The true reason for the hatred which Sparta felt towards 
Athens was her jealousy at the formation of the Athenian empire, 
which so much overshadow^ed her own local pre-eminence in Pelo- 
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ponnesus. The Corinthians and other maritime allies of Sparta 
were envious of the commercial innsperity of Athens. Neither 
Sparta nor her allies would ever he satisfied as long as the Con- 
federacy of Delos continued to exist ; if the three points now’’ 
brought forward w^ero conceded, it -would only cause the appearance 
of another and more stringent set ot demands. The force of these 
arguments -was soon felt ; it was recognized that for the last year 
•war had been inevitable, and the Spartan ambassadors \vere sent 
back with the refusal that they had expected. 

A few days later the actual outbreak of hostilities occurred, 
apparently in the month of March, 431 B.c, 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE EARLY YEARS OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR DOWN TO THE 
DEATH OF PERICLES, 431-429 B.C. ' 

Before passing on to describe the opening of the Peloponnesian 
war, it will not be out of place to recapitulate the resources of the 
two confederacies which were pitted against eacli other. 

The Spartans had enlisted in their cause the full force of their 

Peloponnesian allies ; that is, they were supported by Elis, Corinth, 

Bicyon, all the Arcadian states, Epidaurus, Herrnione, 
rn 1 f'.i T n t 1 f 1 TnePelopon- 

Iroezen, and Phiius: all the peninsula, in tact — nesiancon- 

except Argos and Achaia, which remained neutral — ^’eueracy. 
was ranked on their side. Outside the Isthmus they could count 
on the zealous assistance of Megaraand the Boeotian League, while 
the Phocians, the Locrians, and the Corinthian colonies along the 
Acarnanian coast were also numbered among their allies. Every 
one of these flowers could put a considerable body of hoplites into 
the field, and the Boeotians and Locrians could supply cavalry 
also, If the whole army of the alliance could have been mustered 
for a great battle, it ’would have amounted to more than a hundred 
tliousand foot, with perhaps two thousand horse. But great battles 
oil shore were very rare during the Peloponnesian war, and no such 
force was ever engaged at one time during the whole twenty-sevon 
years of its course. By sea the Spartan alliance was comparatively 
weak ; except Corinth there was no first-class maritime power 
included in it. But Sicyon and Megara were each possessed of 
some scorcvs ot galleys, and Elis, Epidaurus, and even Sparta and 
the Boeotian League w^ere not entirely without war- vessels. It was 
not, however, in numbers alone that the allies of Sparta felt them- 
selves weak at sea ; the morale and the training of their seamen 
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were equally deficient. Their officers were unaccustomed to the 
management of a large fleet; their crews, except the Corinthiaiis, 
had no recent experience of naval war. l^foreover, the Athenian 
navy had developed in the last forty years a nesv system of tactics 
and manmuvres, while their enemies were still employing the same 
methods which had served at Salamis. The old school of seamen 
had been accustomed to lay their vessels alongside of the enemy, 
and then to allow the hoplites and light troops on board to fight 
the matter out. The Athenians had altogether abandoned these 
tactics; they had cut dowm the number of marines whom a vessel 
carried, and trusted almost entirely to ramming. Their system 
Its weakness to secure by rapid and skilful manceuvring a 
at sea. favourable moment to drive their galley’s beak into 
the enemy’s side, or to crash into and disable his long projecting 
line of oars. The Peloponnesian had no conception of any other 
way of conquering his enemy than by grappling with him, while 
the Athenian loved a running fight, avoided close grips, and 
trusted to a rapid and unexpected charge. ^Yith these tactics the 
old-fashioned seamen of Corinth or Megara were at first utterly 
unable to cope. They knew their inferiority, and refused to engage 
unless they found themselves in largely superior force. 

Next to its acknowledged inferiority at sea, the greatest weak' 
ness of the Spartan confederacy lay in its financial poverty. Sparta 
herself possessed no monetary resources, and among her allies 
Corinth and Thebes alone had any accumulated wealtli. The rest 
were ready enough with their persons, but not at all ready with 
their purses.” ^ 8o obvious was the financial difficulty of maintain- 
ing the war, that, even befoi-e hostilities had hegim, proposals were 
made that the league should borrow money from the temple* 
treasures of Olympia and Delphi — a course which those who made 
it would have been the first to denounce as sacrilege, had it been 
brought forward on any other occasion. Thus it came to pass that 
Sparta could summon a very large army into the field for five or 
six weeks, hut could not keep permanently on foot more than a few 
thousand men, for sheer want of money to pay therri. She and her 
allies were invincible for a single battle or a frontier raid, but com- 
paratively helpless in carrying on a prolonged campaign. 

1 Thuc. i. 141. 
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The position of Athens was very different. On land she had 
few allies ; her trusty neighbours at Plataea, her dependents the 
Messenians of Naupactus, and the Acanianians, who ^he resources 
joined her because of their perpetual feuds with their of Athens. 
Corinthian neighbours of Leucas and Ambracia, were the only 
friends on whom she could thoroughly rely. Corcyra, of course, 
was enlisted on her side, but proved of little assistance. Some of 
the Thessalian cities also had concluded alliances with her, hut 
their forces never took the field in her favour, and they practically 
remained neutral in the war. Her own military resources were very 
considerable, amounting to twelve hundred horsemen and thirteen 
thousand hoplites fit to take the field, beside sixteen thousand more 
— men past the prime of life or resident aliens — -who w^ere available 
only for garrison duty at home. 

The Athenian fleet ready for sea amounted to not less than three 
hundred galleys in the highest state of efficiency, and the \vell- 
stored arsenal of Peiraeus was able to equip a yet larger number- 
The two Asiatic islands which still maintained a war navy — Leshos 
and Chios— could reinforce their suzerain with a considerable 
squadron. With this exception the Confederacy of Delos con- 
tributed no naval or military assistance. The states which com- 
posed it had long ceased to maintain a fleet, wdiile it would seem 
that Athens accounted their hoplites as too wmnting in spirit or 
loyalty to make it worth her while to call them out in large 
numbers. At any rate, Ionian troops were scarcely ever brought 
across the Aegean to reinforce the Athenian army for a campaign 
in Europe. 

The flnances of Athens %vere in the most flourishing condition. 
She was enjoying an average annual revenue of about a thousand 
talents, of wfliich six hundred consisted of the tribute of the con- 
federacy of Delos, while the rest wms obtained from various forms 
of domestic taxation. Moreover, she possessed a large accumula- 
tion of hoarded wealth. Of the surplus of the tribute-money six 
thousand talents were lying in the Acropolis ready for instant use. 
This great treasure had a few years before amounted to as much 
as nine thousand seven hundred talents, but the lavish expenditure 
of Pericles for the adornment of Athens, together wnth the cost oi' 
the siege of Potidaea, had decreased it by more than a third. 
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In considering tlie relative strength of Sparta and Athens, there 
was another element, not less important than their military and 

financial resources, to be taken into account. This 
of * 

the allies on was the feeling and disposition of their respective 
each side, Here Sparta had the advantage ; the greater 

part of the members of her alliance had an active dislike and fear 
of Atliens, and looked upon the war against her as a crusade in 
hivour of that autonomy which eYevy Greek valued so highly. 
Among the subjects of Athens no such feeling against Sparta 
existed. The members of the Confederacy of Delos bad long ceased 
to look upon their connection with Athens as an advantage. It 
was only the fear of sharing the fate of Thasos or Samos that kept 
them quiet ; if that fear could be removed, they were for the most 
part ready to secede. The victory of Athens over Sparta could 
bring them no advantage, while the continuance of the war might 
very possibly cause a diminution of trade and an increase of 
taxation. Of active hatred for specific acts of misgovernment on 
the part of Athens there was little ; but, on the other hand, the 
yearning after autonomy was always present, to make them long 
for the break-up of the empire of their suzerain. The allies of 
Athens, therefore, were at the best passive supporters, and might 
easily be turned into rebels if the hardships of war bore heavily 
upon them, or if a fair chance of recovering their freedom was 
presented to them. The chief guarantee for fidelity was merely 
the fact that they were cut off from Sparta by an expanse of sea, 
and that while the Athenian fleet was undisputedly supreme they 
could not hope to obtain aid for a rebellion. 

The first blood shed in the struggle was spilt in Boeotia. Before 
the final declaration of war had taken place, while men were still 
The surprise awaiting it, the Thebans made a treacherous attempt 
°March!^' Plataea. That towm, like every Greek state, 

431 B.o. owned a discontented faction within its walls. The 
majority being attached to Athens, the minority wrnre partisans of 
the Boeotian League. They entered into correspondence with the 
Theban Government, and undertook to betray their city by opening 
one of its gates on the evening of a festival. On a night of wind 
And rain in March, three hundred Theban hoplites stole beneath 
the walls of Plataea, while the whole force of the city followed them 
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some miles behind The traitors admitted the advanced guard, 
who marched into the market-place and drew themselves up there, 
sounding their trumpets and bidding their herald proclaim that all 
true Boeotians should take arms and join them. But the oligarcliic 
party in Blataea was not numerous, and the Thebans, instead of 
seizing the prominent men of the city, remained quietly waiting for 
their reinforcements to come up. Unluckily the showers of the 
night had caused the river AsGpus to rise, and the main Thehan 
army was detained beyond it, vainly seeking for a ford. The Pla- 
taeans, who had awoke at midnight to find their city betrayed, 
were at first in despair ; but after a time they perceived that their 
enemies were but a handful, and plucked up courage. They mus- 
tered in the side lanes, clapped to the gates, and barricaded the 
issues from the market-place. In the dusk of the dawn a desperate 
street-fight took place, when the Thebans perceived that they were 
entrapped, and strove to cut their way out. A few escaped by a 
postern gate, many were slain, but the majority were driven into 
a large granary, whence there w'as no exit, and forced to lay down 
their arms. Some hours after\vards, when all their countrymen 
were taken or slain, the Theban army appeared before the walls. . 

Finding that they were too late, the Theban generals at once 
laid hands on all the inhabitants of the country-side, and held them 
as securities for the lives of their captured friends. The Blataeans 
then sent out a herald to upbraid their neighbours for their 
treacherous attack, and threatened to put their prisoners to death, 
if the hostages were not given up and the Plataean territory 
evacuated. Accordingly the Thebans released the persons they 
had seized, and returned home across the border. The Plataeans 
drove off their cattle into Attica, brought all their movable 
property into the city, and then, with a cruel and deliberate 
breach of faith, slew their prisoners, to the number of nearly two 
hundred. Thus with treachery, j^erjury, and deliberate massacre, 
in wdiicli it is difficult to blame one party more than the other, 
commenced tlie Peloponnesian war. 

When the first news of the attack on Plataea reached Athens, 
the strategi had sent off at once to beg their allies to keep their 
prisoners safe, as a means of bringing pressure to bear on Thebes, 
The news of the massacre caused much discontent, but nothing 
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could be done to repair the crime. War was now actually begun ; 
accordingly the frontier forts were put in a state of defence, the 
flocks and herds of Attica placed in safety across the water, in 
Salamis or Euboea, and the inhabitants received warning that they 
would soon have to take refuge within the vralls of the city. From 
Plataea the women and children were removed, and only a small 
garrison of four hundred citizens and eighty Athenians remained 
hehind to man its ramparts. 

The impending storm soon broke over Attica. A few weeks 
after the attempt on Plataea, the whole armed force of Peloponnesus 
, mustered at the Isthmus, and set out on its inarch 

Invasion of \ t , 

Attica, June, northward. Every state had sent two-thirds of its 

431 B.c. i3oplites, and the whole amounted to some seventy 
or eighty thousand men. Archidamus, king of Sparta, though 
originally an opponent of the war, had been placed in command. 
After being joined by the contingents of Boeotia, he halted on the 
Attic frontier, and sent forward an ambassador named Melesippus 
to offer the Athenians one final chance of submission before war 
was let loose upon them. But on the motion of Pericles, the 
Ecclesia refused the envoy a hearing, and sent him back under guard 
to the frontier. When he was dismissed by his escort, the Spartan 
took leave of them with the solemn ivords, “ This day will be the 
beginning of great evils fur Greece,’^ and returned to the camp ot 
Archidamus. 

The Spartan king had calculated that the approach of an irresist- 
ible army would humble the spirit of the Athenians, and that when 
they saw that the ravaging of Attica -was about to begin, they would 
offer terms of peace. He was so far right that there was a large 
party which looked with dismay on the prospect of an invasion^ 
and the ruin to their country-side which must follow. But the 
landed interest at Athens w'as much less powerful than the com- 
mercial, and Pericles had succeeded in persuading the merchants 
capitalists and shipmasters of Athens that the w-ar \vould bring 
them no great loss. He had from the first foreseen that, in the 
case of invasion, the open country of Attica must be evacuated, and 
abandoned to the enemy. He had familiarised his followers with 
the idea, and when the invasion took place, the terror on which 
Archidamus reckoned had long been discoimtcd. Some days before 
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the Spartan army arrived, the Athenian proprietors had retired 
within the walls of the city, taking with them their families, their 
slaves, and all their household goods. There was nothing left hut 
empty farmsteads for the enemy to destroy. 

After making an ineffectual attempt to storm tlie frontier fort 
of Oenoe, Archidamns descended from the spurs of Cithaeron. into 
the plain of Eleusis, and began to burn and harry the Attica 

land in the most systematic manner. It was now a^avagred, 
early June, and crops and ' fruits w’’ere well advanced towards 
maturity. The Peloponnesians spread over the face of the country, 
heat down the corn, felled the orchard's and olive groves, and burnt 
the deserted tarms and villas. Working steadily south, they 
crossed Mount Aegialeiis, entered the plain of Athens, and encamped 
hard by Acharnae, the richest and most populous of the Attic 
demes. When the smoke of the burning town was blown towards 
the walls of Athens, and the bands of plunderers were seen scattered 
like locusts over the plain, there was great excitement in the city. 
Forgetful of their inferior numbers, the Athenians longed to leave 
the shelter of the city and to fall on the invaders. The hoplites of 
Acharnae and its neighbourhood, who numbered three thousand 
spears, demanded a sortie. Groups of armed men mustered at 
the gates, and it required all the personal influence of Pericles to 
prevent the excited multitude from rushing out to court a certain 
defeat. It was the firm resolve of the great statesman to avoid all 
fighting in the open field, but he found a vent for the feelings of his 
fellow-citizens by planning two naval expeditions, Kavai 
One consisting of thirty triremes sailed up the Euripus, expeditions, 
and made predatory descents on the coasts of Boeotia and Locris. 
The other, mustering not less than a hundred ships, and carrying 
a thousand hoplites for land service, coasted round Peloponnestis, 
and did all the harm possible to the seaboard of Laconia, Messenia, 
and Elis. Then it was joined by fifty Corcyrean galleys, and 
passed up the coast of Acarnania, harrying the Corinthian colonies 
in that quarter. The presence of this powerful fleet in "Western 
waters drew over to the Athenian alliance the four cities of Cephal- 
lenia, wdiicli had hitherto remained neutral. 

After remaining forty days in Attica, Archidamns drew off his 
army from the wasted land, and returned to Peloponnesus, The 
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iiiomeiifc tliat he was gone, Pericles sallied out from Athens with 
thirteen thousand men, marched into the Megarid, and paid off 
on the villages and farms of the Megarians all the ravages that 
Attica had been suffering during the last six weeks. This destruc- 
tive visit was regularly repeated every autumn during the first 
eleven years of the war : sometimes the Athenians even supple- 
mented it by an additional raid in the spring. 

The events of the first year of the war made plain to every one 
what had hitherto been suspected by few — the fact that under 
Character of existing Conditions the struggle must be prolonged 
the war. indefinitely, for neither party had shown the power 
to strike an effective Mow against its enemy. If the Athenians 
refused to meet the Peloponnesian army in the open field, and 
acquiesced in the abandonment of their home territory, there was 
no means of bringing pressure on them. The Spartans could not 
dream of besieging the vast circuit of the city and its maritime 
suburbs ; the walls were too strong for the siege artillery of those 
days, and the sea was always open for the supply of new resources. 
On the other hand, the Athenians had almost as little power to 
coerce the Peloponnesians ; no amount of ravagings of the Megarid 
or hasty descents on the coast of Laconia would appreciably effect 
the policy of an inland state like Sparta. Acute misery might bo 
inflicted on the mercantile classes in Corinth or the farmers of the 
Eleian seaboard, but tbeir sufferings w^ould not disturb the stolid 
Lacedaemonian. Unless one side or the other found some more 
effective way of harming its enemy, the war might go on for ever. 
Pericles had long foreseen that Sparta’s ability to harm Athens was 
confined to the power of wasting Attica, and had made up his mind 
that after some years of ineffectual effort the enemy would ho 
reduced to sue for peace. But he calculated that the struggle would 
be long, and as a measure of precaution induced the Ecclesia to vote 
that a thousand talents out of the treasures in the Parthenon 
should be put aside as a reserve fund, only to he used in the event 
of an attack on Athens by sea. With a similar object, a hundred 
triremes fully manned were always to be kept in homo waters. 
The Spartans had not been so prescient as Pericles, and the utter 
failure of their first attack in bringing pressure to bear on Athens 
caused much discontent It was obvious that some new method 
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of coercing tlie enemy must be found, unless the war was to last 
for ever. 

Among the other events of the first year of the war was the 
expulsion from their native island of the Aeginetans. Aegina Lad 
been an luiwilling member of the Confederacy of Delos _ 

JExptillsiOll'O't 

since her conquest in 456 B.c., but her chief men were theAeg-ine- 
known to be in correspondence with Sparta, and 
Pcriclies dreaded the possible results of having a city ripe for revolt 
at the very gates of Athens. As long as Aegina was held by dis- 
affected allies, it remained “ the eyesore of Peiraeus,’’ and the 
Athenians now took the cruel and high-handed step of deporting 
its whole population. As Aegina had not justified this arbitrary 
action by any open revolt, much indignation was felt throughout 
Greece at seeing an ancient and famous city destroyed, merely to 
ease the suspicions of a jealous suzerain. The Spartans granted 
to the expelled inhabitants the land of Thyreatis on their northern 
border, close to the frontiers of Argolis. 

At the end of the campaigning season of 431 b.c., the Athenians 
held a solemn funeral celebration in honour of those citizens who 
had fallen in the numerous, if unimportant, skirmishes of the year. 
The oration in honour of the departed was spoken by Pericles; it 
was accounted the highest flight of his eloquence, and contained, 
besides its ostensible purport, a lofty panegyric on the social and 
political life of Athens. 

When the spring of 430 b.c. arrived, the Peloponnesian confede- 
rates prepared to repeat their incursion into Attica. The secon d 

year of the war might have been as uneventful as the „ 

I Second inva- 

first, if a great national calamity had not intervened sio:a of Attica, 
to make it memorable. The army of Archidamus had 
hardly crossed the frontier, and the hosts of fugitive country-l^lk 
had only just taken refuge within the walls of Athens, w-hen the 
plague broke out in the city. There ensued a fearful outbreak of 
pestilence, comparable in the fiierceness of its ravages, though not 
in their extent, to the Black Death of 1348 or the London Plague 
of 1665, and far more dreadful than any of the visitations of 
cholera which our own century has known. The infection is said 
to have originated in Egypt, and to have been brought westward 
by merchants from inner Asia, where pestilence is almost always 
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raging. Ifc might, however, have passed Athens by, if everything 
there had not been prepared to make a disastrous outbreak easy. 
The city was crowded with refugees living in the most wretched 
and unsanitary condition. They had quartered themselves as best 
they could in the towers of the fortifications ; the space between 
the Long Walls was crowded with them ; every open square was 
crammed, and even such temples as were not kept locked up. 
They dwelt in booths and tents, even (we are told) in tubs, without 
any possible provision for cleanliness or comfort, and depending 
on a scanty and polluted water-supply In the heat of a stifling 
June, the filtli and overcrowding had prepared the way for the 
pestilence. The moment that the infection was introduced it 
spread like wildfire. Thucydides has given a detailed account of 
the symptoms of this plague, which show it to have been a kind 
of eruptive typhoid fever. After seven or nine days of suffering, 
the victims, covered with pustules and racked wdth continual 
The plague vomiting and unqueochable thirst, sank into their 
of Athens, graves. Recoveries, though not infrequent (Thucy- 
dides himself survived an attack), were few in comparison to the 
deaths. Hence the earliest symptoms of the disease brought on 
a state of reckless despair which led to much unnecessary loss 
of life. The physicians had nearly all fallen victims, and when 
all human skill was found unavailing, a selfish panic set in. 
Many refused to pay the least attention to the sufferings of their 
nearest relatives, and left them to perish untended. Moreover, 
under the moral and physical strain of the epidemic, the restraints 
of social order broke down, and men abandoned themselves to all 
manner of excess and debauchery. Crime and riot ran wild through 
the streets, while unburied corpses lay in every corner and cross- 
The cemeteries ’ivere ghastly sights ; funeral trains might be 
seen fighting with each other for the possession of a pyre, and 
when a burning had begun the attendants fled, leaving the body 
half-charred to pollute the neighbouring air. 

At least a quarter of the population of Athens perished in this 
horrible calamity, nor were its ravages confined to the city alone. 
The plague dogged the steps of two considerable expeditions which, 
Pericles sent out to relieve the overcrowded city. A force of four 
thousand men, despatched on shipboard to ravage the coasts of 
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Troezen and Epidaurus, suffered heavily. The array lying hefore 
Potidaea — which was still holding out, though now in the tiventy- 
fifth month of its siege — caught the infection from reinforcements 
which arrived from Athens, and fifteen hundred hoplites died in 
the camp. It -was not till the approach of winter that the death- 
rate began to diminish. 

By an unreasoning hut not unnatural impulse, many of the 
Athenians looked on Pericles, the author of the war, as responsible 
for the calamities of his country. In expression of xrnpopuiarity 
the feeling of the mob, the demagogue Cleon actually of Pericles, 
brought a charge of peculation against the great minister, and, to 
mark their anger, the dicasStery found him guilty of the preposterous 
charge. A vote of the Ecclesia even ordered the despatch of envoys 
to Sparta, to sue for peace. This w^as, of course, refused by the 
enemy, and the Athenians gradually came round again to their 
old policy, and again elected Pericles as strategus. The plague 
had left the rest of Greece almost untouched; nowhere were the 
conditions so favourable for its spread as at Athens, and the 
mortality in the few places in which it appeared was therefore small. 
The Peloponnesians -^vere able to harry Attica in June and July 
without catching the infection, and carried their incursions into 
every nook and corner of the land that had been left un visited in 
the previous year. 

In the autumn of 430 n.c., after the Athenian fleets had gone home, 
a considerable Peloponnesian squadron collected at Corinth, and 
ventured out into the Ionian Sea ; but, though muster- 
ing a hundred ships, it did no more than execute a -firisteus. 
hasty descent on Zacynthus, and then returned into the gulf. A 
more efficient method of harming Athens than such a timid excursion 
was devised in the same year by the Peloponnesians ; they deter- 
mined to endeavour to make an alliance with the Great King, and 
to obtain from him Persian gold to supplement their own slender 
resources. Aristeus the Corinthian and five others set out, to 
make the long land-journey to Asia which the preponderance of 
Athens at sea rendered necessary. On their 'way the envoys passed 
through Thrace, wdicre reigned Sitalkes, a firm ally of Athens. 
Apprised of their arrival in his dominions, the barbarian king laid 
hands on them, and made them over to the Athenian envoy at his 
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court. They were forwarded to Athens, and there put to death 
without a trial. This cold-blooded execution of non-combatants 
exasperated the Peloponnesians to the highest pitch of fury, all tho 
more because Aristeus was one of the most distinguished officers 
of their whole confederacy. The justification which the Athenians 
gave of their conduct, was that the crews of several merchant 
vessels, which had been taken by Peloponnesian privateers, had 
suifered massacre: it was suspected that their real reason was 
personal hatred for Aristeus, arising from the trouble he had given 
them at Potidaea. 

"A few months after the death of Aristeus, the town which he 
bad induced to revolt fell into the hands of its enemies. Potidaea 
Fallot had now been under siege for about thirty months, 

November magazines had been exhausted. The walls 

(j:30B.c. were still intact, hut there was hardly a crumb of 
food in the city : we are told that some of the inhabitants 
had ivon been reduced to feed on the bodies ot the dead. Seeing 
that t^ere was no hope of help from Peloponnesus, the Potidaean 
leaders at last proposed a surrender. The Athenian generals 
Xenoplion and Hestiodorus, wishing to spare their army the hard- 
ships ol^nother winter in the trenches, granted easy terms, on 
condition Ipt the surrender should take place at once. Accord- 
ingly the PoEdaeans, their families, and their Corinthian auxiliaries 
were permitted to depart whither they chose, though no individual 
was to take wil^h him more than a single change of raiment and 
a fixed sum of Inoney. Tho Athenian assembly was much dis- 
contented with this capitulation ; they bore a heavy grudge against 
the Potidaean s, as c>ne of the causes of the war, and had been look- 
ing forward to wreaking their vengeance on them when the long- 
expected surrender took place. A few weeks more of blockade, 
as was very justly observed, would have compelled Potidaea to 
surrender at discretion, and placed- all her inhabitants at the mercy 
of tho besiegers, to be slain or sold as slaves. More than two thou- 
sand talents bad been spent on the siege, and many lives had been 
lost in the trenches; we cannot, therefore, wonder that Xenophon 
and his colleagues were severely censured b'y-tho home government. 
The fall of Potidaea was the last military event of 430 B.c., and 
inust have occurred in the late autumn of that year. 
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The third year of the war opened with an event destined to 
exercise the greatest influence on the policy of Athens. In the 
early summer of 429 b.c., two years and six months 
after the outbreak of the war, Pericles died. The Pericles, 
great statesman was struck down by the plague, ‘ ‘ 

which had reappeared with the hot weather. Although he ro- 
covered from the attack, he was left too weak to rally, and sank 
into his grave from sheer weakness a few weeks after. Since the 





previous year he had not been the same man. The i>lague had 
carried off his two sons, his sister, and most of his intimate friends. 
After the death of his younger son, Paralns, he shut himself up in 
liis bouse, and was with difficulty induced to come abroad, or to 
take an interest in public business. The ingratitude of the people, 
which had resulted in his trial and condemnation on the charge 
of Cleon, must have added to his weariness of life. But down to 
the last he maintained his ascendency over the Ecclesia. Just 
before he died the Athenians gave him a signal proof of their 
renewed confidence. The death of his sons having left him with- 
out an heir, the revulsion of feeling which succeeded to their 
momentary anger, took the form of a decree of the Ecclesia, wffiicb. 
legitimatized a natural son whom Aspasia had borne to him. This 
youth, who bore the same name as his father, was reserved for a 
stirring career and an unhappy end. 

Pericles viewed his approaching end with philosophic calm. As 
ho lay dying, his surviving friends spoke by his bedside of the groat 
achievements of his life. They thought him far gone beyond the 
power of hearing and speech ; hut he presently raised himself and 
said, “ I marvel that you so dwell upon and praise these acts of 
mine. Fortune had her share in them, and man}’^ other generals 
have done more. But you take no notice of that which is my real 
pride, that no Athenian ever wore mourning through me,” 
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CHAPTEB XXYIII. 

FEOM THE DEATH OF PERICLES TO THE FALL OF PLATAEA, 

429-427 B.c. 

The deatli of Perioleo deprived tlie Atlienian democracy of the 
one guiding spirit whom it was accustomed to obey, and left it 
exposed to the varying impulses of half a dozen statesmen of 
second-rate ability. As long as Pericles lived, the war had been 
conducted towards a definite end on one simple and rigid plan. 
Sparta was to be wearied out, not struck down ; therefore all action 
on laud was to be avoided, all distant and hazardous enterprises 
eschewed ; the forces of Athens were to be kept in hand, and devoted 
solely to preserving her supremacy at sea, and preventing any 
communication between her enemy and her discontented subject- 
allies across the Aegean, After a time — probably a very consider- 
able time, but still one whose coming was inevitable — the Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacy would despair at its inability to harm 
Athens, would tire of seeing its commercial navy kept under per- 
petual blockade and its coast-land exposed to the constant descents 
of an enemy who eluded, any counter-blow. Sparta’s allies, if not 
Sparta herself, would then sue for peace, and Athens would he left 
with her empire unimpaired, beyond ail contradiction the strongest 
state in Greece. 

The policy of Pericles, if it could have been consistently carried 
out, would probably have proved efficacious ; hut it was a policy 
particularly hard to enforce in a democratic state, We may, indeed, 
say that no statesman save the one who had for so long exerted 
the influence of his master-mind on the Ecclesia could possibly 
have put it in practice. It involved the constant exercise of 
tenacity and self-restraint, the two virtues in which a democratic 
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assembly is notoriously wanting. It often exacted tlie neglect 
of tempting opportunities for action on land, or promising exx^edi- 
tions to distant regions ; it gave few oxDport uni ties for distinction 
to the ambitious military men in whom the state abounded; it 
brought the most cruel suffering on the agricultural classes of 
Attica, who were comx^elled to give up their farms year hy jxar 
to be ravaged by the invader. Hence it was certain that, when 
the guiding hand of Pericles was removed, the Ecclesia would be 
driven hy anger, fear, or ambition into abandoning the narrow line 
of policy which he had marked out for it. We shall soon be able 
to trace the results of his removal, by noting the increasing scope 
and variety of the efforts of Athens during the few succeeding 
years. 

The Peloponnesian army, which marched up from the Isthmus 
about the time of the death of Pericles (June, 429 ?), did not repeat 
the ravages of the two preceding years. King Arohi- Archidamns 
damus this time left Attica untouched — Piataea. 
renewed outbreak of the xdague in Athens frightened him — and 
turned northward to strike at a smaller xu'ey. Piataea had for the 
last two years been deserted by its inhabitants, and contained only 
a small garrison of some five hundred men. To oblige his Boeo- 
tian allies, Archidamiis bad determined to dislodge this outpost 
of Athenian x^ower. When iiis army sat down before their walls, 
the Plataeans protested that half a century before Pausanias the 
Spartan, after his great victory over the Persians, had x^i’onounced 
the soil of Piataea hallowed ground, and guaranteed its x^erpetual 
autonomy. They therefore begged Archidamus to remember this 
sacred obligation, and to withdraw his forces. The king replied by 
an offer to leave them unmolested, if they would become allies of 
Sparta, or even if they \vould renounce their alliance with xithens 
and stand neutral in the "war. To this the Plataeans answered that 
as their families and their goods had been removed to Athens, 
and were in the custody of their allies, they were not free agents ; 
but that, if they were x^ermitted, they would send an envoy to beg 
from the Athenian Ecclesia leave to become neutrals., Archidamus 
then made a very liberal offer ; he X)romised to allow the Plataeans 
to depart, after handing over the town and district to the custody 
of Sparta, together with a list of all the buildings, orchards, x^anta- 
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tions, and so forth contained therein. They should be held in 
trust during the continuance of the war, kept in good order, and 
restored to the Plataeans on the conclusion of a general peace. He 
was even ready to guarantee an allowance to the exiled citizens 
from the proceeds of the cultivation of their land. 

This proposal tempted the Plataeans sorel}^ hut they again 
required permission; to communicate with Athens. Arcliidarnus 
granted leave, and messengers Tvent forth from the city, only to 
return with the answer that Athens never deserted her allies, and 
would not now neglect the Plataeans, hut succour them with all 
lier might. Wherefore the alliance must stand, and the attack of 
the Spartans he withstood.” Accordingly the proposals of Archi- 
damus were rejected, and the siege began. 

After running a continuous line of palisades around the little 
town, the Spartans commenced to throw up a mound against one 

Siege of portion of the wall, intending to raise it until it filled 

Piataea. (iitch and rosG level with the battlements, so 

as to furnish a path into the city. To foil this design, the Plataeans 
kept raising the height of the wall as the mound grew, and, w’hen 
this proved an inadequate defence, pierced through the lower course 
of their ramparts and ran a tunnel into the interior of the mound. 
Through this tunnel they removed the earth in such quantities 
that the mound kept cminbling and sinking in. The Spartans, 
however, foiled this method of defence by heaping on the mound, 
not loose mould, but crates and hurdles tightly wedged up with 
clay. Finding themselves in imminent danger, the Plataeans next 
built a crescent-shaped wall in rear of the threatened point, with 
materials taken from the deserted houses of the city. When, 
therefore, the mound had accomplished its purpose, the Spartans 
found themselves in front of a second line of wmll. They then 
vainly attempted to set lire to the town. When this expedient also 
failed, the season was so far advanced that Archidamus gave up all 
hope of capturing Piataea in the current year. He resolved to 
turn the siege into a blockade, and to dismiss the greater part of 
his army homewards. , Accordingly ho surrounded the city with 
carefully planned lines of circumvallation, consisting of two sub- 
stantial walls of unbaked brick, witli towers at regular intervals ; 
they faced, the one inward and the other outward, in case any 
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attempts might be made by the Athenians to raise the blockade, 
la front of each of the faces lay a ditch, while the sj>ace between 
the two walls provided dwelling-space for the troops* Leaving a 
force, consisting half of Boeotians and half of Peloponnesians, to 
maintain these lines, Arcliidamus marched back to Corinth with 
the bulk of his army. 

During the summer, while the army of Archidamus remained in 
Boeotia, the Athenians had kept within their walls. But it is 
surprising to find that, when the main body of the enemy had 
dep^arted, they made no attempt to relieve Plataea, in spite of tho 
solemn assurances of assistance which they had given to its in- 
habitants at the time of tho negotiations with Archidainiis, But 
in the -whole of 429 b.c, the Athenians made no expeditions near 
home; the military interest of the year is centred entirely in 
operations in tho distant land of Acarnania. 

At the same time that Archidamus laid siege to Plataea, a small 
Peloponnesian expedition under a Spartan oQicer named Cnemiis, 
had crossed the mouth of the Gulf of Corinth, and operations in 
joined the land forces of the Leiicadians and Ambra- -Acarnania. 
ciots. They were bent on conquering the Acarnanians and the 
Messenians of Naupactus, the only continental allies whom Athens 
possessed in Western Greece. A long feud had existed between 
the Corinthian colonists on the shore, and the Acarnanian and 
Araphilocluan highlanders of the inland; the former were con- 
tinually encroaching on the territory of the latter, and had of late 
brought matters to a head by seizing Argos, the cajiital of the 
Ampdiilochian tribe. It -was owing to this local quarrel, and not 
to any love for x^thens, that tho Acarnanians are found enrolled 
in the Athenian alliance. When Cnemus had been joined by the 
troops of Leucas and the other Corinthian towns, and had farther 
strengthened himself by summoning to his standard a number of 
the predatory barbarian tribes of Epirus, he advanced on Stratus, 
the chief city of Acarnania. At the same time a squadron of 
Peloponnesian ships collected at Corinth, and set sail down the 
gulf towards Blaupactus. The only Athenian force in these waters 
consisted of twenty galleys under an able officer named Phormio, 
who was cruising oiT the straits of Rhium, to protect Naupactus 
and blockade the Corinthian Gulf, 
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Both by land and by sea the operations of the Peloponnesians 
miscarried miserably. Onemus collected a very considerable army, 
but as he sent his men forward to attack Stratus by three separate 
roads, he exposed them to defeat in detail His centre, composed 
of his Epirot auxiliaries, was routed by the Stratians, and the Greek 
troops on either flank were then compelled to retire without having 
struck a blow. By sea the defeat of the Peloponnesians was even 
more disgraceful; the Corinthian admirals Machaon and Isocrates 
were so scared, when they came across the squadron of Phormio at 
the mouth of the gulf, that, although they mustered forty-seven 
ships to his twenty, they took up the defensive. Huddling together 
in a circle, they shrank from his attack, and allowed themselves to 

piiorinio’s liustled and worried into the Acbaian harbour of 

sea-fights. Patrae, losing several sbip>s in their flight. Presently 
reinforcements arrived ; the Peloponnesian fleet was raised to no 
less than seventy-seven vessels, and three Spartan officers were 
sent on board, to compel the Corinthian admirals, who had behaved 
so badly, to do their best in future. The whole squadron then set 
out to hunt down Phormio. They found him with his twenty 
ships coasting along the Aetolian shore towards Naupactus, and at 
once set out in pursuit. The long chase separated the larger fleet 
into scattered knots, and gave the lighting a disconnected and 
irregular character. While the rear ships of Phormio’s squadron 
vrere compelled to run on shore a few miles outside Naupactus, 
the eleven leading vessels reached the harbour in safety. Finding 
that he was now only pursued by about a score of the enemy — the 
rest having stayed behind to take possession of the stranded 
Athenian vessels — Phormio came boldly out of port again. His 
eleven vessels took six, and sunk one of their pursuers; and then, 
pushing on westward, actually succeeded in recapturing most of 
the nine ships w'hich had been lost in the morning. This engage- 
ment, though it had no great results, was considered the most 
daring feat performed by the Athenian navy during the whole war. 

Phormio was soon after reinforced from Athens, and the Pelopon- 
nesians sailed hack to Corinth. While they lay there, Brasidas, 
one of the Spartan officers serving on board the squadron, carried 
out a sudden and desperate feat of arms which gave earnest of his 
future achievements^. Ever since the beginning of the war the 
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Megarian navy had been Ijdng in port, without daring to venture 
out into the Saronic Griilf. It amounted to forty vessels, of which 
many were old and leaky, hut all could he used for a short cruise, 
Choosing the best of their crews, the Peloponnesian commanders 
marched them overland to Megara, each man carrying his oar and 
mat, and manned the galleys at nightfall. Then 3 >escenton 
suddenly putting out to sea, they captured three ‘Saiamis. 
Athenian galleys which -were blockading the port of Isisaea, and 
afterwards landed on Salamis. That island had been considered 
a secure refuge by the Athenians, and -was full of cattle and 
property that had been removed for safety out of Attica. All this 
the Peloponnesians swept and so promptly did they act that 
they re-embarked unharmed with their prisoners and spoil. The 
Athenians, who had thronged down in rage and uproar to man the 
galleys that lay at Peiracus, were too late to catch a single one of 
the marauders. 

With the exception of a fierce but fruitless inroad made by tlic 
Thracian allies of Athens into Macedonia, no other operations took 
place in 129 b.c. The winter passed uneventfully, and the war 
seemed as far as ever from showing any signs of producing a definite 
result. But although the Spartan invasion of 428 b.c. had no more 
effect than those of the preceding years, yet in the late summer 
there occurred an event so fraught with evil omens for Athens, as 
to threaten the whole ffibric of her empire. For the first time since 
the commencement of hostilities, an im])ortant subject state made 
an endeavour to free itself by the aid of the Spartan fleet. Lesbos 
was one of the two Aegean islands Avhicli still remained free from 
tribute, and possessed a considerable war-navy. Among its five 
towns ^ Mitylene was the chief, and far exceeded the others in 
wealth and resources. It was governed by an oligarchy, who nad 
long been yearning to revolt, and had made careful preparation by 
accumulating warlike stores and enlisting foreign jtevoitof 
mercenaries. Before their arrangements were quite 3:^0st>os. 
complete, their neighbours of Tenedos and Methymna sent secret 
information to Athens of the intended rebellion. The Athenians 
at first hardly credited the news, and thought it a serious matter 
to have to add such a powerful state to the list of their enemies. 

1 Mitylene, Methymna, Antissa, Eresus, Pyrrlia, 
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They sent ambassadors to jDacify the Mitylenaeans, but without 
any result. The whole island except Methymna, where a democracy 
ruled, rose in arms, and determined to send for aid to Sparta. 
The Athenians at once despatched against Mitylene a squadron of 
forty ships under Cieippides, which had just been equipped for a 
cruise in Peloponnesian waters. This force had an engagement 
with the Lesbian fleet, and drove it back^ into the harbour of 
Mitylene. To gain time for assistance from across the Aegean to 
arrive, the Lesbians now pretended to be anxious to surrender, and 
engaged Cieippides in a long and fruitless negotiation, while they 
were repeating their demands at Sparta. But at last the Athenian 
grew suspicious, established a close blockade of Mitylene by sea, 
and landed a small force of hoplites to hold a fortified campon shore. 

The autumn had now arrived, and the Lesbian envoys who had 
been sent to Sparta were conducted to Olympia, where the represen- 
tatives of the various Peloponnesian states were just assembling 
to assist at the celebration of the games. Here they laid their 
grievances before the confederates, dwelling not so much on 
individual instances of oppression on the part of Athens, as on the 
fact that her empire made impossible that autonomy which was 
the right of every state, and complaining that though they had 
only entered the Delian League to aid in freeing the Aegean from 
the Persians, they were now emjdoycd against their will in every 
private quarrel which Athens waged with another Greek city. 
Believing the revolt of the Lesbians to be tbe earnest of a general 
rising of all tbe vassals of Athens, the Peloponnesians determined 
to make a vigorous effort in their favour. The land contingents of 
the various states were summoned to the Isthmus — ^though the 
harvest was now ripe, and the allies were loath to leave their 
reaping — while it was also determined to haul over the Corinthian 
Isthmus the fleet which had fought against Phormio, and then to 
despatch it to relieve Mitylene. 

It would seem that much of this temporary hurst of activity 
among the Peloponnesians was due to the idea that Athens, in 
consequence of the plague and the four years of costly and indecisive 
war, was now brought very low in resources. They were soon 
undeceived; the Athenians were furious at the idea that their 
vassals were now about to bo stirred up to revolt, and strained 
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every nerve to defend themselves. While the blockade of Mitylene 
ras kept up, and a hundred galleys cruised in the Aegean to 
intercept any succours sent to Lesbos, another squadron of a 
htindrod ships sailed round Peloponnesus and harried the coastland 
with a systematic ferocity that surpassed any of their i)revious 
doings. To complete the crews of the two hundred and fifty ships 
now afloat and in active service proved so great a drain on the 
nxilitary force of Athens, that not only the Thotes but citizens of 
the higher classes were drafted on shipiboard. Hevertheless the 
dTect which they designed hy this display of power was fully pro- 
duced. To defend their own harvests the confederates who had met 
ab the Isthmus went homewards, while the dismay at the strength 
of the Athenian fleet was so great that the plan of sending naval 
aid to Lesbos was -put off for the present. Only a Lacedaemonian 
oOicer named Salaethus was secretly sent across to Mitylene, when 
winter iiad already arrived ; he was but a poor reinforcement w^hen 
the Lesbians had been expecting a whole fleet to come to their aid. 

All through the winter of 428-7 B.c. the blockade of Mitylene 
\v£is kept up, though its maintenance proved a great drain on the 
resources of Athens. On the land side a considerable giege of 
force of hoplites under Paches strengthened the troops Mitylene. 
already on the spot, and made it possible to wall the city in 
with lines of circumvallation. To provide funds fur the siege, the 
Athenians, having now exhausted the greater part of the hoarded 
treasure of the Delian League, raised two hundred talents from 
among themselves by a j)roperty-tax, and also sent round galleys to 
collect extra contributions from their allies, 

¥hen the spring of 427 B.c. arrived, the Spartans determiued to 
make a serious attempot to send aid to Lesbos ; but the fear of 
iiixperiiling all their naval resources in a single expedition kept 
them from despatching a fleet of sufficient size. Only forty- two 
gtxlleys, under an admiral named Alcidas, were sent forth from 
Corinth. This squadron managed to cross the Aegean without 
meeting the Athenians, hy steering a cautious and circuitous course 
among the islands. But so much time was lost on the way, that 
oil arriving off Embatiim in Ionia, Alcidas found that Mit^dene 
Ikxd surrendered just seven days before. 

The circumstances of the fail of Mitylene were peculiar. Pro- 
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visions had been growing scarce, and Salaetlms, whom the Lesbians 
Fall of placed in command, resolved to break the Athe- 

Mityiene. n|an lines of investment by a sortie of the full force 
of the city. For this purpose he distributed full armour to all 
the lower classes of the city, who had previously served only as 
light troops. But the proletariate of Mitylene had no interest in 
tlie war, which had been entirely the \York of the oligarchy. They 
only thought of ending the semi-starvation from w'hich they had 
been suffering of late. When they were provided with arms they 
refused to march, mustered in the market-idace, and demanded 
with threats that all the provisions in the town 'should be placed 
in their hands, swearing to throw the gates open to the Athenians 
if any delay wns made. The sedition grew so hot that the magis- 
trates, in fear for their lives, resolved to make terms wuth the 
besiegers before the rioters anticipated them. Accordingly they 
merely stipulated with Paches that no one should he put to death 
until the Athenian Ecclesia should have come to a decision as to 
the fate of the city, and that when the matter was being debated 
they might be allowed to send envoys to speak in their defence. 
These terms amounted to a surrender at discretion, and were readily 
granted by the Athenian general. Placing the leading men of the 
oligarchical party in bonds at Tenedos, he let the rest of the people 
remain undisturbed, only throwing a strong garrison into the town. 
A few days after the capitulation Alcidas and his fleet arrived in 
Asiatic waters. Learning the fall of Mityleiie, he made olf sonth- 
■ward, and, after intercepting many merchant vessels off the Ionian 
coast and brutally slaying their crews, returned to Corinth without 
having struck a single blow for the cause of Sparta. Paches soon 
reduced Antissa, Eresus, and Pyrrha, the three Lesbian towns 
wSicii liad joined in the revolt of Mitylenc, and W'as then able to 
vsail back, taking with him the Laconian general Salaethus, wdio 
had been caught in hiding at Mitylene, together with the other 
leaders of the revolt. 

When the prisoners arrived at Athens Salaethus was at once j)ut 
to death without a trial. But the fate of the Lesbians was the 
Debate in tbe subject of an important and characteristic debate in 
Ecclesia. the Ecclesia. Led by the demagogue Cleon, the 
Athenians at first passed the monstrous resolution that the wdiole 


of tlie Mitylenaeans, not merely the prisoners at Athens, hiit 
eveiy adult male in the city, should he put to death, and their 
wives and families sold as slaves. It is some exidanatlon but no 
excuse for this horrible decree that Lesbos had been an especially 
favoured ally, and that its revolt had for a moment put Athens in 
deadly fear of a general rising of Ionia and Aeolis. 

Cleon the leather-seller, the author of this infamous decree, was 
one of the statesmen of a coarse and inferior stamp, whoso rise 
had been rendered possible by the democratic changes 
which Pericles had introduced into the state. We 
need not brand him with ignominy, as did Aristophanes, for being 
low-born and ill-educated, or following a distasteful trade ; but his 
character is sufficiently blackened by the acknowledged facts of liis 
history. He had first made himself known as an uncompromising 
democrat, and a captious critic of every one who held an office ; 
even Pericles himself had suffered from his boisterous assaults. 
Cleon was one of those men who, being gifted with very moderate 
abilities, endeavour to thrust themselves to the front by the 
profession of a narrow and imscrujiulous patriotism. He openly 
treated international morality as non-existent, and proclaimed that 
his country’s interest overrode all considerations of right and 
wrong, Cleorfs ability was limited to a power of gauging very 
accurately the varying moods of the Ecclesia. He rose to notoriety 
by making himself the mouthpiece of the public opinion of the 
moment, and by always coming forward to lead the assault on any 
statesman or general who made himself obnoxious to popular pre- 
judice. The chief victims of his invective were the remains of the 
old Conservative party, whom be unceasingly accused of sympa- 
thizing with Sparta and designedly mismanaging the war. It is 
unfortunate for his reputation that his portrait has been drawn 
for us by two authors whom he had ]personally injured : he had 
driven the historian Thucydides into exile, and endeavoured to 
deprive the comic dramatist Aristophanes of his citizenship. But 
even when we discount the wholesale charges of cowardice, corrup- 
tion, cruelty, and shamelessness brought agaiust him by those 
authors, it is obvious that he was a bane to his country. The 
statesman who preaches to the populace that they are InMlible and 
omniscient, and at the same time encourages them to cast aside 
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principlo and guide themselves by self-intorosfc alone, is the most 
pernicious product of democracy. Cleon’s action at the Mitylenacan 
debate is a fair sample of the whole of his public life. 

At the end of the first day of debate the motion of Cleon had 
been passed, and a galley sent off to Paohes at Mityleno, bidiliu"- 
him slay all the Lesbians; but on the next morning, when men 
thought over the matter in cold blood, there arose such a revulsion 
of feelmg among the citizens of the better sort, that the prytaneis 
were induced to reassemble the Ecclesia, and bring forward the 
The second ®f 111® feto of Mitylene for a second decision. 

bloodthirsty resolution ; he openly 
said that the Athenian empire rested on fear alone, 
and that the only way to keep the rest of the allies in a wholesome 
state of fear was to visit the Mitylenaeans with the harshest punish- 
ment that could be devised. If the assembly voted one thing one 
day and another the next, it would become the laughing-stock of 
Greece; while its imbecile good-nature %vould encourage other 
states to revolt, in the expectation that, even if they were subdued 
they would not fare very ill. ’ 

Diodotus, the orator who came forward to answer Cleon, did 
not dare to appeal to the justice of the assembly, but rather strove 
to demonstrate that expediency required Athens to refrain from 
wholesale massacre. “Let the leaders be put to trial,” he said, 
“ but the rest left alone. If you condemn the common people of 
Mitylene, who took no part in the revolt, and as soon as they .^ot 
possession of arms attacked the rebels, you are not merely slayhiir 
your benefactors, but committing a political blunder. At nresent 
the ruling classes in every allied state are ready to revolt, while the 
proletariate is, on the whole, well disposed towards Athens. But if 
yoa execute all the Mitylenaeans without distinction, the populace 
m every city will feel that their cause is the same as that of the 
nob es, and revolts for the future will be desperate and unanimous.” 
Such arguments won over the Ecclesia to the side of mercy The 
decree of Cleon was rescinded by a small majority, and a second 
galley sent off to stay Paches from the massacre which he had been 
(hrected to commence. But the first ship had now a start of a day 
and a night, and it was absolutely necessary to make all possible 
speed, or the reprieve would come too late. The friends and repre- 
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sentatives of the Mitylenaeans j)romised the crew great rewards if 
they would only arrive in time j and, stimulated hy their promises, 
the vessel made an extraordinarily rapid passage. The oarsmen 
took their food at the bench, and rested in relays, so that the sliij)*s 
progress never slackened. By extraordinary exertions the bearers of 
the reprieve contrived to reach Lesbos only a few hours after Paches 
had received the first despatch, and before he had time to put it 
into execution. 

Thus the majority of the Mitylenaeans were saved; but all tlieir 
leaders and prominent men, not less than a thousand in number, 
were death: the mercy of the Athenian Fate of 

Ecclesia would have been called reckless blood tliirsti- 30esbos, 

ness in most other ages. The land of the Lesbians was divided 
into three thousand lots, of which a tenth was consecrated to the 
gods, while the rest were granted out to Athenian cleruchs, who 
became the landlords of the old owners, and permitted them to 
cultivate their own estates at a rent of two minae per annum. 

Nothing can illustrate more strongly the emotional and incon- 
sistent character of the Athenians than the fate of Paches, the 
conqueror of Mitylene. On his return home he was prosecuted 
before the dicastory for having done violence to two Mitylenaean 
ladies, whose husbands he had put to death. The anger excited 
by this atrocity found such outspoken expression, that the criminal 
fell on his sword before the eyes of his judges, in order to anticipate 
his certain condemnation to death. Yet the mob, which howled 
down Paches, had contempkted an outrage on a scale a thousand- 
fold greater than that w^hich their victim had committed. 

In the winter and sjuing of 427 B.a, while the siege and fall of 
IMitylene were in progress, another blockade had been drawing to an 
end, in a land nearer Athens. Piataea had now been besieged ewr 
since the summer of 429 B.c., and as the Athenians had belied their 
promises, and made no attempt to relieve the place, the garrison 
were drawing near the end of their stores. Starvation was grow- 
ing so threatening by the end of the winter of 428-7 B.c., that a 
largo part of the garrison determined to make a desperate attempt 
to break out. Eupompidas the Plataean commander sortie 
persuaded about fifty Athenians and a hundred and Piataea. 
seventy of his own countrymen to follow him, though the prospect 
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of having to cross two ditches and force two separate lines of wall 
might have appalled the most venturesome of men. They chose 
a moonless night, when rain was falling, and stole out of the city 
carrying scaling-ladders. They crossed the inner ditch unobserved, 
and had mounted the first wall before they were discovered by the 
sentinels. Then the alarm was given, and the besiegers began to 
come up in disorder from their various posts. The darkness, how- 
ever, sent many astray, while those of the Plataeans who had not 
joined in the attempt made a sortie from the opposite side of the 
town to distract the enemy. Thus it happened that the adven- 
turers were already descending from the second wall before the 
besiegers began to appear in force. While the majority were 
crossing the outer ditch, which was deep and full of floating ice, 
the rest stood at bay and kept back the approaching Boeotians, 
So silently and rapidly was the matter finished that the Plataeans 
got away in safety almost to a man, for two hundred and twelve 
out of two hundred and twenty slipped through. After escaping 
from the outer wall they avoided the direct road to xithens, by 
which they knew they would be pursued, and making a detour in 
the plain reached a hill-road far to the east, by whicli they escaped 
unmolested. 

This gallant and successful sortie left Plataea very scantily 
manned, but enabled the reduced garrison to hold out much 
longer on their limited stock of provisions. The siege was pro- 
tracted not less than six months, till the summer of 427 b.c. was 
at its height. Then absolute starvation so weakened the Plataeans 
that the besiegers might have taken the place by storm, but they 
refrained from doing so on account of orders from Sparta, which 
Plataea wait for a capitulation. The reason of 

^pituiates. this was that the Ephors intended to make a dis- 
tinction, if ever peace with Athens became necessary, between 
places which had been captured by force and those which made a 
voluntary surrender. At last the besieged were brought so low 
that they surrendered at discretion, on the ominous condition 
that the Lacedaemonians should be allowed to punish the guilty.’’ 
Five judges were sent down from Sparta, and the survivors of the 
garrison, two hundred Plataeans and twenty-five Athenians, were 
arraigned before them. The trial proved a preposterous farce ; tho 
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prisoners were asked pne after the other whether during the war 
they had done any service to the Lacedaemonians or their allies.” 
On making the only possible reply, they were condemned without 
exception to suffer death, it was to no effect that piataeans 
their leaders pleaded in their behalf the many services executed, 
which Plataea had done to the cause of Greece during past times, 
and especially in the Persian war. The Thebans, who had neFer 
forgiven the massacre of their two hundred citizens at the out- 
break of the war, answered with a flood of bitter invective, and put 
such pressure on their Spartan allies that the sentence was at once 
carried out. Thus fell Plataea after two full years of siege, in the 
fifth summer of the war. 


The Thebans appropriated the territory of the conquered town, 
demolished its houses, and left nothing standing on the spot save 
the temple of Hera, and a sort of vast inn or caravanserai for strangers, 
which they built with the stonework of the ruined dwellings. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

sphactehia axd delium, 427-424 B.a 

The same summer wliicli saw the fall of Plataea and Mitylene 
beheld the first grave instance of divergence from the policy of 
Pericles of which the Athenians had yet been guilty. Although 
they were conscious of the imminent danger in the Aegean which 
they had just escaped, they now ]3roceeded to indulge in a rash 
and venturesome expedition far from home. In Sicily a w^ar was 
at this moment raging between Syracuse — with whom were allied 
Gela, Selinus, and Acragas, together -with the Italiot town of Locri 
— and a confederacy of the three Ionian cities of Xaxos, Gatana, 
and Leontini, joined with Camarina and the Italiots of Bhegium. 
We are assured that the interference of Athens in this distant strife 
was due to a desire to establish a footing in Sicily, and to a plan 
for ruining the corn trade with the West, which formed the most 
profitable branch of the commerce of Corinth. Twenty Athenian 
ships under Laches sailed round by Corcyra to Bhegium, whore 
they joined the fleet of the Ionian cities, and next spring engaged 
in a desultory naval campaign which brought neither j)arty any 
gain. 

®The later months of 427 B.a were also notable for a fierce 
sedition in Corcyra, where a party wdiich favoured peace with 
Corinth made a desperate rising, and strove to put down the 
democracy, which was responsible for the alliance with Athens and 
the continuance of the war. The Spartans determined to strengthen 
their friends by sending to their aid the fleet which had failed to 
relieve Mitylene. But Alcidas once more arrived too late; the 
Corcyraean oligarchs were put down, and the victorious democratic 
faction took a bloody and reckless revenge on their defeated 
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opponents. Several hundreds, including many wlio^ were innoceni; 
of treason, were put to death without any regular trial or con- 
demnation. 

The next year of the war, 426 b.c., was perhaps the least eventful 
which had passed since the outbreak of hostilities. A second out- 
break of the plague occurred at Athens, but it wrought no very 
great destruction of life in comparison with the awful visitation of 
430 n,c. The most important event of the year was an expedition 
— as reckless though not so remote as that which had been sent to 
Sicily — which marked once more the tendency of the Athenians 
to engage in distant adventures. Demosthenes, the _ 
general who was now in command of the squadron in Aetoiia, 
in the Corinthian Gulf which had once belonged to 
Phornuo, determined to make an attack on the numei'ous and war- 
like tribes of Aetoiia, who had up to this moment preserved their 
neutrality. The Messenians of Naupactus had persuaded him that 
their Aetolian neighbours were so uncivilized and so untrained to 
regular war, that they would yield to a bold attack, and consent to 
join the Athenian alliance. Accordingly Demosthenes took with 
him, besides his own hoplites, forces from iN'aupactus and Zacyn- 
tlius, and started up into the Aetolian hills. He captured a village 
or two, but presently the whole country side turned out in arms, 
and the lightly equipped mountaineers so vexed and galled the 
invaders that Demosthenes was obliged to fall back. When 
once he began to retire he was so closely pressed that his whole 
army broke up, and fled in disorder to Haupactus with the loss of 
nearly half its numbers. 

It was of some solace to Athenian pride, but of little use to 
Athenian policy, that a few months later Demosthenes succeeded 
in retrieving his military reputation by a brilliant victory in 
Acarnaiiia. The detachment of Peloponnesian troops, which had 
been sent to that country in 429 B.c., had been once more joined 
by tlie hojdites of the Corinthian colonies on the coast, and was 
again attacking the Acarnanians. Demosthenes, massing the whole 
disposable forces of his allies, threw himself between the main body 
of the enemy and their reserves. On one day he defeated the 
Peloponnesians and slew their leader, Eurylochus ; on the next he 
fell upon the Ambraciot reinforcements which were advancing to 



aid tlic defeated force, and almost exterminated tliem. The blow 
Battle of so great that in the opinion of 

oipae, Thucydides it was the heaviest whicli fell on any city 
4S6B.C. in the whole war, and the proportion of the military 
strength of the place wdiicli was destroyed was almost incredibly 
large. But the victory led to an unexpected result ; the xicarua- 
nians, knowing themselves to be free from any further danger from 
their neighbours of the sea-coast, made a separate peace with them. 
The Athenian alliance had served their purpose in preserving them 
from conquest by the Corinthian colonists, and they had no longer 
any keen interest in the war. Thus Demosthenes, though he had 
crippled an enemy of Athens by his victoiy, had also taken oif 
the edge of the devotion of a zealous and useful all}^ 

The year 425 b.c. was destined to be more fruitful in decisive 
events than any which had preceded it since the opening of the 
war. These events, however, sprung not from the deliberate plans 
of either side, hut from a mere chance. Early in the year the 
Athenians, still following their visionary scheme for establishing a 
foothold in Sicily, had determined to send out reinforcements to 
the west. A fleet of forty ships, under an officer named Euryraedon, 
was despatched thither. Demosthenes, too, sailed with this 
squadron : he had returned to Athens since his victories in Acarnania, 
and was now going hack to his post. After Eurymedon and 
Demosthenes had rounded Taenarum, a storm compelled them to 
Demosthenes Messeniaii harhour of Pylos,^ and kept 

atPyios, them wind-bound for several days. The sailors ven- 
4 SoB.a tured ashore, and, to secure themselves from sudden 
attacks of the Peloponnesians, threw up a light entrenchment on 
the rocky headland wffiich forms the northern point of the Pyliari 
The stay of the fleet was protracted far beyond the expecta- 
tions of the admirals, and it presently occurred to Demosthenes 
that the extemporized fort might be strengthened and made a 
permanent base for incursions against the western shore of the 
Peloponnese. It was perched on an extraordinarily inaccessible 
spot, commanded a good harbourage, and lay in that Messenian 
district whose Helots had risen so often against the Spartan. 
Accordingly Demosthenes persuaded his men to entrench the 
* Probably not the same as the Pylos of Nestor mentioned on p, S4. 
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headland as Lest they could, piling stone on stone into a strong 
though rough wall wherever it was possible to ascend the slope 
on the land side, till the fort was made tenable against any ordinary 
assault. On the sea side the cliffs allowed of approach only on 
one narrow slip of beach, where lay the landing- j)lace at which 
the Athenians had gone ashore. When the work of fortification 
had been completed, Eurymedon ]3roceeded on his way to Sicily 
■with thirty-five ships, leaving Demosthenes with fit^e to hold the 
Ibrt. 

The news of the occupation of Pylos soon reached Sparta, and 
the strength of the Athenian force which had lauded was so 
exaggerated by report, that the epliors sent in hot haste to recall 
the Peloponnesian army, \vhich had marched a few weeks before 
to carry out the usual summer raid into Attica. Accordingly, 
King Agis with his host (Quitted their ravaging, and set out 
homeward. At the same moment the fleet, which hud been so 
mifortuiiately tardy at Mltylene and Corcyra, was summoned up 
to complete the blockade of Pylos on the sea-front. Demosthenes 
had just time to send off two vessels to report the approach of tlie 
enemy, before he was completely invested and beset on all sides. 

The p)romontory of Pylos forms the northern horn of the bay 
of the same name; facing it at a distance of a hundred yards, 
and fronting the whole expanse of the bay, lies the island of 
Sphacteria, a narrow rock some two miles in length, overgrown 
with underwood and thickets. As this island "was the natural point 
which an Athenian force, desiring to relieve P^dos, wmuld. choose 
as its base of ojperations, the Spartans determined to occupy it. 
Accordingly they sent over to it four hundred and twenty^ hoplites, 
together with the usual complement of light-armed lielots in 
attendance on their masters-— a force sufficient to make any landing 
difficult. The two narrow inlets to the north and south, of the 
island they intended to bar with a close line of vessels moored 
across the entrance, but this design was not completed. 

Meanwhile the garrison at Pylos was exposed to several desperate 
attacks. Knowing that an Athenian fleet would jirohably appear 
ere long to aid Demosthenes, the Spartan com- Spartans 
manders made a vigorous attempt to take the fort 
by storm before it could be succoured. The land and sea fronts 
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were simultaneously assaulted; on the former side the position 
was so strong that a small jiarty of the besieged was able to keep 
the Peloponnesians at bay* But a desperate struggle took place 
on the narrow slip of beach where alone landing was possible. 
There Demosthenes and his hoplites stood in serried rows, while 
trireme after trireme tried to push itself up to the landing-place 
and to throw its fighting-men ashore. Only tw'o or three vessels 
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could approach at a time, and the front on which fighting could 
take place was so narrow that superiority of numbers was of no 
avail. After a prolonged encounter the Peloponnesians backed 
water; the difficulty of the place had been too much for them; 
they had lost many men, and Brasidas, their best officer, had 
fallen back on his deck desperately wounded, at tlie moment that 
he was endeavouring to leap ashore. The assault, indeed, liad so 
signally failed that tlie Athenians set up a trophy to commemorate 
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it, binding thereto the shield of Brasidas, which had fallen into 
the sea at the moment that its owner was struck down. 

Before the Bpartans had time to construct siege-engines or com- 
mence a regular blockade of Pylos, an Athenian fleet appeared in 
the offing. Eurymedon had mot the vessels which spnacteria 
Demosthenes had sent off to seek him, and had turned wockaded. 
back to relieve his colleague, after strengthening himself with the 
squadron which was stationed off the Acarnanian coast. The 
Peloponnesian admirals, instead of endeavouring to block the two 
entrances of the hay of Pylos, allo^ved the Athenian fleet to file into 
the harbour, and engaged it in the space of water between Spbacteria 
and the mainland. The forty -three vessels under the Spartan com- 
mander were defeated with ease by the fifty galleys of Eurymedon. 
Five were taken, and the rest driven to run ashore and seek the pro- 
tection of their friends of the land army. The Importance of this 
victory lay in the fact that the Spartan hoplites on Spbacteria %vere 
now comp)letely cut off from help, and imprisoned on their island. 
They included some of the most important citizens of the state, 
and were a very appreciable part of the small body of ioure-hlooded 
Lacedaemonians. Shut up on a desolate island, with provisions 
for a few days only in hand, they were obviously destined to fall 
into the i:)ower of the Athenians, unless something could be done 
to deliver them. 

When the news from Pylos reached Sparta, the ephors at once 
set out for the camp, and viewed the situation with their own eyes. 
So little confidence did their visit bring them, that they at once 
proposed to Demosthenes and Eurymedon to conclude an armistice, 
and offered to send an embassy to Athens to treat for peace. The 
danger of four hundred of their own citizens had brought them at 
once to a state of despondency and humiliation, which no amount 
of suffering inflicted on their allies would have produced. The 
Athenian commanders consented to grant a truce, and to allow the 
blockaded hoplites to be supplied with a bare ration of food, day 
by day, as long as the armistice continued. But they exacted in 
return that the Peloponnesian vessels, which were lying on shore by 
the camp, should be placed in their hands, as a security for the full 
observance of the terms of the truce. To this the epliors consented, 
and at once despatched ambassadors to Athens to treat for peace. 
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This was the one opportunity which was presented to the 
Athenians, daring the war, of retiring from the contest with glory 

Abortive The Spartaiis annonnced that they dvere 

negotiations ready to revert to the quo of 431 B.c., and 

for peace. ratify a permanent peace; they pointed out that 
the war had hitherto been inconclusive, and that, if their over- 
tures were now refused, the next turn of fortune might make 
the Athenians lament their lost chance. The proposal was one 
which Pericles would undoubtedly have accepted ; it left Athens 
with her empire and the commerce unimpaired, and proved that, 
even when all the land-powers of Greece banded themselves to- 
gether, they had been unable to shake her dominion. But the 
firm hand and cool head of Pericles no longer swayed the Athenian 
assembly, and the windy demagogues who now ruled it were set 
upon pressing the advantage of Athens to the uttermost, without 
any regard for caution or moderation. ISTow, as at the time of 
the Mityleiieau debate, Cleon made himself the mouthpiece of 
the ultra-patriotic party ; he declared that Athens must not throw 
away her chance of making a hard bargain w’ith Sparta, and pro- 
posed that, in return for peace, the Peloponnesians should surrender 
to Athens the districts which had formed part of the Athenian 
land-empire twenty years before. He demanded that Troezen, 
Achaia, and the ports of the Megarid — Nisaea and Pegae — all of 
which had been given up in 445 b.c., should he made over to 
their former suzerain. The Laconian ambassadors replied that 
the terms were inadmissible, but p>rofessed themselves ready to 
make advantageous proposals, if the Athenians w*ouId depute com- 
missioners to treat with them, and not insist on the negotiations 
being carried on in the heated atmosphere of the Ecclesia. Cleon 
at once hurst out with invectives. He insisted that the envoys 
were trilling with the peoxole, and could have no honest intentions 
if they would not declare their whole mission in public. The 
feeling of the assembly was so obviously on bis side that tbe 
Spartans withdrew in despair, and returned to report to the ephors 
the complete failure of their embassy. 

The rupture of negotiations at Athens was the signal for the 
resumption of hostilities at Pylos. The Spartans on the island, 
who had for twenty days been subsisting on the rations with 
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which they were supplied in accordance with the terms of the 
truce, were again thrown on their own slender resources. No 
help for them seemed possible, more especially since Eiirymedon, 
alleging some slight infraction of the truce by the hostile com- 
manders, utterly refused to restore the Peloponnesian war-gallej’s 
which had been entrusted to him. His plea seemed to have been 
quite untenable, hut, having the vessels in his hands, he was 
master of the situation. While the Athenian fleet blockaded 
Bphacteria, two triremes being continually kept moving up and 
down its coast in opposite directions, the marines strengthened 
the fort at Pylos. A very large Peloponnesian army now lay 
before that work, but proved entirel}’’ unable to master it. 

A few days would have sufficed to starve out the garrison of 
Spbacteria, had it not been for the extraordinary measures which 
the Spartans took to keep it supplied with food, pyo^racteci 
Oil every dark or stormy night small vessels put blockade of 
out from various ports of Elis or Laconia and ran 
the blockade; such high rewards were jiromised by the ephors 
for every sack of flour or skin of mue that could be thrown 
ashore, that the merchants and seamen were ready to run any risk, 
and though many boats were taken, others continually succeeded 
in reaching the island. We are also assured that strong swimmers 
would frequently cross the bay at night from the mainland, 
dragging behind them skins filled with linseed or honey, and other 
food tliat would pack close. These expedients kept the men on the 
island supplied with a ration sufficient to maintain them, and 
the blockade was therefore protracted far beyond the ex]pectation of 
the Athenians, who had looked for the immediate surrender of the 
garrison. After two months had gone by the autumn was drawing 
on, and it began to appear as if the storms of the equinox would 
ere long drive the Athenians from their bleak and dangerous 
harbourage under the promontory of P^dos. 

Tlie discontent felt at Athens over the miscarriage of the blockade 
was now growing acute, and the people began to regret their 
refusal of the terms of peace wiiicii Sj^arta had offered. This 
induced them to turn their anger against Cleon, who had caused 
those terms to be rejected. The demagogue, wishing to divert 
their discontent, replied that the real fault lay with the generals 
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at Pylos, wlio had showed a great lack of coiiroge and enterprise, 
and might have reduced the island long ago if they had possessed 
ordinary vigilance and energy. “I could have taken Sphacteria 
myself,” he added, ‘Mf I had been in command.” This casual 
remark was at once taken up by the enemies of Cleon. “ If it is so 
easy, why not go and try it? ” was shouted from the crowd. Then 
Cleon sent to ITicias, son of Kiceratus, one of the strategi, a rich 
pylos. citizen who detested Cleon’s political methods, stepped 
on to the Bema, and formally proposed that the tanner should be 
sent to Pylos. This decree was only proposed at first as a piece of 
party sarcasm ; the conception of Cleon at the head of a fleet was 
too ridiculous in the eyes of his opponents to be taken seriously. 
An absurd scene then ensued, as the demagogue kept declining the 
unexpected honour, and his enemies continued to press it on him 
with etfusion. But to many of the multitude the notion of Cleon 
in command did not appear so preposterous as it did to Nicias ; and 
those who had been accustomed to follow the tanners political lead, 
cried out in earnest that he was quite able to undertake the business. 
The proposal which had been brought forward in jest was ere long 
seriously taken into consideration. Kicias was unable to withdraw 
his motion, and Cleon found himself constrained to stand by his 
first unguarded words. Thus it came to pass that in the end 
the demagogue plucked up Lis courage, declared that he did not 
share that panic fear of S];)artan heroism which other men seemed 
to feel, and staked his career on a promise to capture or destroy 
the garrison of Sphacteria within twenty days. He asked for no 
Athenian troops to help him, and undertook to finish tlie game 
with four hundred archers, some hoplites from Imbros and Lemnos 
who were then in the city, and a body of Thracian light infantry. 
Control over these forces was granted him, aird he sailed at once 
for Pylos. '‘The most sensible men at Athens,” says Thucydides, 

thought that they had now gained one of two good things. 
Either (as -was most likely) Cleon would fail and he politically 
extinguished for ever ; or else he would succeed, and a heavy blow 
be inflicted on Sparta.” 

Cleon’s undertaking was not so rash and ridiculous as men 
thought. He was quite right in believing that Spartans were after 
all not invulnerable and invincible heroes, but men who could be 
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ovorwhelnied by sti'Gss of numbers like any other troops. The 
detachment on Sphacteria was composed of some few hundred men, 
and if attacked with sufficient vigour by four or five times its own 
force must finally succumb. It is said that Demosthenes had 
already been thinking of an attack on the island, and had only 
been prevented by the caution of his colleague. 

Just before Cleon arrived at Sphacteria, an accidental fire had 
destroyed most of the woods with which the island was overgrown, 
and deprived the Spartans of the greater part of their sphacteria 
cover. Their numbers could be more clearly seen and captured, 
their manoQuvres more closely followed than had hitherto been pos- 
sible. Cleon at once took general charge of the operations, handing 
over the execution of the details to Demosthenes. They resolved 
to oveiwlielm the Spartans by gross force of numbers. Eight hun- 
dred hoplites \vere landed by night, near the southern extremity of 
the island, and covered the disembarcation of the rest of the force. 
They cut off an outpost of thirty men which was posted in that 
direction, and were firmly established on shore before Epitadas, 
the Spartan commander, approached them with his main body of 
three hundred and fifty men. By this time eight hundred bowmen, 
the same number of Peltasts, a body of Messeniaii light trooi^s, 
and a large draft from the crews of the seventy ships at Pylos, 
had been thrown on the shore. When Epitadas advanced against 
the ho|)iites, a cloud of slingers and bowmen closed in on his 
flanks and rear, and so beset him with a cloud of missiles, that 
his small body of men were gradually brought to a standstill. 
They were now charging over ground covered by the smouldering 
ashes of the burnt wood, and the dust and reek well-nigh choked 
and blinded them. As the Athenians would not close, but kept 
shooting them down from a distance, their position became unbear- 
able. At last, after Epitadas had been slain, his successor in 
command gave the signal for retreat, and the surviving Spartans 
cut, their way through the light troops, and threw themselves into 
a ruined fort of prehistoric days, which lay at the north end of the 
island. Here they maintained themselves for a short time ; but 
presently some Messenians, finding a way up a crag which over- 
hung the fort, appeared on a spot which completely commanded 
the Sxxartan position, and comrnenced to ifick off the enemy from 
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the rear. The Spartans were now obviously doomed men, and 
Cleon and Demosthenes, holding hack their troops for a minute, 
sent out a herald to bid them surrender. To the surprise of those 
who believed that a Spartan never would lay down his arms, the 
majority of the survivors lowered their shields and waved their 
hands to show that they accepted the proposal. Their officers 
asked leave to communicate with the army on the mainland, and 
after doing so, and receiving the despairing advice to “ take such 
measures as they could, so long as they were not dishonourable,” 
completed a formal capitulation. Two hundred and ninety-two 
hoplites still survived out of the four hundred and twenty on the 
island ; how many of their Helots were left is not known. Ko 
less than one hundred and twenty of the prisoners were members 
of the first families of Sparta. 

Thus had Cleon fulfilled his promise to the Athenian Ecclesia. 
We are told that liis success was, ‘‘ of all the events of the war, 
the one which caused most surprise in Greece.” If this was so, 
it illustrates the exaggerated impression of Spartan valour which 
l>revailed at the time, rather than the raslmess or good luck of 
Cleon. He landed on the island with more thousands at his back 
than Epitadas had hundreds, and yet his victory was considered 
remarkable. 

After their fleet returned with the prisoners on board, the 
Athenians thought that the whole game -was in their hands. 
Cleon, inflated by his exploits, was more exacting than ever ; and 
when a new Spartan embassy arrived to propose once more a 
general peace, and the restoration of their prisoners, the terms offered 
them were even harder than before, so that nothing could be done. 

The success at Sphacteria soon tempted the Athenians into 
action on land more daring than any they had hitherto per- 
second formed. Before the j^ear was out they landed several 
^cScy?a?^ thousand hoplites near the Corinthian Isthmus, de- 
426 B.c. feated the Corinthians in a pitched battle at Soly- 
geia, and retired unmolested to their ships. Then coasting south- 
ward, they again landed in the territory of Epidaurus, and seized 
and fortified the peninsula of Methdne. About the same time the 
Moody scenes which had occurred at Corcyra two years before were 
repeated under circumstances of even greater atrocity than those 
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or 427 B.c. The democrats, aided by an Athenian force, having 
suppressed a second armed insurrection of the oligarchic party, 
allowed their defeated enemies to capitulate on promise of their 
lives. Then they deliberately persuaded a few of the oligarchs 
to break their parole, and, on pretence that this invalidated the 
whole agreement, opened the prisons and butchered such of the 
three or four hundred prisoners as did not seek a speedier death by 
suicide. The Athenian general Eurymedon made no attempt to 
save tlie unfortunates, though he had been a party to the capitula- 
tion, and had pledged his word that they should he given a fair 
trial at Athens. 

Cleon was now at the height of his power. His ascendancy in 
Athens was marked by a characteristic piece of legislation, showing 
his disregard for the allies. At one blow he doubled their tribute. 
This measure goes far to explain the revolts of the next few years. 

The 3 ^ear 424 b.c. opened with the "brightest prospects for the 
Atlienians, and for its first few months the tide of their successes 
continued to advance. The strategus Hicias, early in the year, 
captured the large but rugged island of Cjdhera, which lies ofl’ 
Cape Malea, facing towards the Laconian Gulf. It •was at once 
enrolled as a member of the Delian League, and its harbours served 
as the starting-point for many raids on the opposite coast, till the 
truth of the old saying, ‘‘ Weil for Sparta if Cythera -were sunk in 
the sea,” was realized more keenly than ever. It was the darkest 
moment of the war for the Spartans ; Athens wmuld 
grant no reasonable terms of i)eace, and her obstinacy against 
drove them to desperate measures to defend them- 
selves. To prevent the general revolt of the Helots, which they 
expected, they set the Ciypteia (see p. 74), or secret police, working 
with even more than their usual cruelty ; it is said that as many *^3 
two thousand victims w^ere secretly despatched by this means. In 
their anxiety to strike a blow which should be felt at Athens, 
■whatever might be the cost, the ephors gave their consent to a 
ne\Y and hazardous scheme for sapping the foundations of the 
Confederacy of Delos. Athens possessed one group of subject 
allies who dwelt on the mainland of Europe, and could be ap- 
proached without that sea-voyage which had become the teiTor of 
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every Peloponnesian. But these cities, the towns of Chalcidice and 
the Thracian shore, were separated from Pliocis, the nearest state 
of the Spartan alliance, by a vast stretch of land, comprising 
Thessaly, whore most of the towns preserved a friendly neutrality 
towards Athens, and the barbarian kingdom of Macedonia. It had 
never before occurred either to the Athenian or the Spartan mind 
that the towns of the Thracian tribute-district might be assailed 
from the inland. But now the task was to be essayed. Brasidas, 
the most enterprising ofScer that Sparta possessed, was commis- 
sioned to levy a force which should march northward, ’and endea- 
vour to rekindle the embers of war which still smouldered to the 
north of the Aegean. A few towns, which had revolted along with 
Potidaea, were still maintaining an obscure warfare against Athens 
and would serve, if once they could be reached, as a base of 
operations. Seven hundred Helots, who had been promised their 
freedom if they volunteered for foreign service, fonned the nucleus 
of Brasidas’s army. So hazardous was the expedition considered, 
that no state was asked to supply a contingent for it, and indi- 
vidual recruits were collected in scanty numbers by the promise of 
high pay. Brasidas was at Corinth with about seventeen hundred 
men in hand when he was drawn northward, before he was ready 
by the action of the Athenians. ‘ ’ 

Still intent on their new policy of vigorous action on land 
the Athenians had resolved to attempt the surprise of Megara! 
i^sidasat Some partisans of democracy within its walls had con- 

their city to the enemy. One night they threw open a postern in 
the Long Walls ’ which connected Megara with its port Nisaoa 
and the Athenians, rushing in, secured the long walls, and next 
day but one captured Nisaea. They would probably have taken 
Megara itself,^ for the factions in the place had almost fallen to 
blows, if Brasidas had not hurried up from the Isthmus with his 
own force and the levies of Corinth and Sicyon. He offered the 
Athenians battle in front of Megara, hut they would not accept 
It and, contenting themselves with the capture of Hisaea, went 
ofi Homewards. Somewhat later in the summer Brasidas, havino- 
famshed his preparations, started off through Boeotia and Phocis° 
to attempt the hazardous' march which h^d been planned for him. ’ 
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The expedition to Megara was only a foretaste of the energy 
which Athens had determined to put forth this year. She had 
determined to rej^eat the tactics of the heroic days of 456 b.c., and 
to endeavour to disable and overrun Boeotia by a blow struck after 
llie ordinary campaigning season had closed, and when no aid from 
Peloponnesus could be readily obtained. The plan of camjpaign 
was comprehensive and complicated. Demosthenes w^as to land at 
Siphae, on the Corinthian Gulf, with all the forces be could collect 
from the western allies of Athens. On the same day the general 
Hippocrates, with the entire home-levy of Attica, was to enter 
north-eastern Boeotia, and strike at Tanagra. Simultaneously the 
town of Chaeronea was to be seized by a large body of exiled Boeo- 
tians of the democratic faction, who bad undertaken to aid Athens. 
But the plan was far too intricate. All expeditions where forces 
starting from distant bases attempt to co-operate, are especially 
liable to the mischances of war. Thus it came to pass that the 
attempt to seize Chaeronea was betrayed by an informer, while in 
the rest of the scheme either Demosthenes was over-early or Hippo- 
crates over-late. The former landed at Siphae with his allies from 
Naupactns and the western islands, and drew out against himself 
the whole force of Boeotia; for Hippocrates was yet far away, and 
had not crossed the border. Being too weak to fight, Demosthenes 
re-embarked ; but two days later Hippocrates, marching by Oropus 
and the shore of the Eiiboean Strait, appeared in the territory of 
Tanagra. He seized the temple and precinct of 
Apollo at Deliuin, close by the seaside, and em- neiium. 
Xdoyed four days in fortifying it, and in waiting 
for news of the diversions which ought to have synchronized 
witli his invasion. On the fifth, nothing having occurred, he de- 
termined to return home, but had not got two miles from Deliuih 
■when the Boeotian army appeared on his flank. After watching 
Demosthenes depart, it had turned north-eastward, and was in full 
time to attack Hippocrates. The forces were not very unequal in, 
numbers. The Boeotians had brought up eight thousand hopiites, 
a thousand cavalry, and ten thousand light-armed troops; the 
Athenians had about the same number of hopiites, but were con- 
siderably weaker in horse, though they had a vastly greater multi- 
tude of light-troops. The majority of the eleven Boeotarchs (or 
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generals of tlie Boeotian League) had been against fighting, but 
Bagondas, one of the two Theban members of their body, had over- 
ruled the majority and forced on the combat. The army of Hippo- 
crates had just time to form up, fronting westward and with its 
back to the sea, when the enemy came suddenly over the brow of 
a hill and charged. Ravines prevented the light-troops on the 
flanks from engaging, hut the main bodies of each army closed and 
fought desperately for some time. Pagondas had drawn up his 
own Theban contingent in a dense column twentj^'-fiye deep ; the 
rest of the Boeotians fought in the usual line-formation. Hence it 
came to pass that while the battle went hardly for the Boeotians 
on their left, where the Thespians were completely routed, on their 
right the Theban column crushed through the Athenian line, and 
rolled it downhill in disorder. An opportune cavalry charge 
checked the victorious Athenian right wing, and then the whole 
army of Hippocrates ’wavered and broke. A few fled northward to 
Helium; the rest took to the hills, and saved themselves on the 
spurs of Parnes. Nearly a thousand Athenians, including Hippo- 
crates himself, had fallen in the conflict, while the Boeotians had 
lost about half that number. A fortnight after the battle the forti- 
fied i^ost at Deliuin fell, the palisading with which the Athenians 
had surrounded it having been set on fire by the military engines 
which the Boeotians turned against it. 

This battle quite cured the Athenians of the taste for expedi- 
tions on land, which bad been growing on them since the capture 
of Sphacteria. It also marked the limit of their good fortune. 
Never again did they win a considerable success, or find themselves 
in a position to make peace upon the terms which they had so 
rashly rejected at the moment of their triumph in 42o b.c. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

BRASIDAS IN THRACE — THE PEACE OF NICIAS, 421-421 B.C. 

Even before the battle of Delium bad been fought, the end of the 
good fortune of Athens had been marked by other events. The 
wild and useless expedition to Sicily had come to a sudden termi- 
nation. The Sicilian towns bad grown tired of their purposeless 
strife, and concluded a general peace at Gela ; when this had taken 
place nothing remained for the Athenian squadron but to return 
home. Sophocles and Eiirymedon, its commanders, were prose- 
cuted, unjustly enough, on their return, for having failed to prolong 
the war ; they were condemned, the one to go into exile, and the 
other to pay a heavy fine. About the same time troubles appeared 
to be brewing in Asia Minor; the exiled Lesbian oligarchs got 
together in some force, and seized the towns of Sigeum and Antan- 
drus in the Troad ; while at the same time a faction of the Samians, 
who had established themselves at Anaea, vexed the neighbouring 
Ionian towns. 

But these s^’-mptoms of rebellion in the eastern districts of the 
Athenian empire were of small consequence compared with the 
troubles which were now rising in the north. We have already 
spoken of the departure from Corinth of Brasidas and his seventeen 
hundred Peloponnesian adventurers. Pushing on for some time 
througli friendly territory, they met their first difficulties on the 
Thessalian frontier. Here the envoys of the Thessalian towns 
which firvoiired Athens forbade the army to proceed. But Brasidas 
cajoled them with feigned negotiations, "and then slipped 

, ,, 1 , Brasidas 

past them and crossed the great plain in three marches to 

forced marches. He was in the Perrhaebean hills, 

and far on his WvUy towards Macedonia, before his stratagem was 
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detected. In Macedonia he joined with King Perdiccas, an old 
enemy of Athens, who granted him a free passage into Cbalcidice. 
Strengthening himself with the troops of the revolted towns in 
that direction, Brasidas at once commenced a campaign against the 
allies of Athens. He met with little active resistance ; Acanthus 
and Staginis fell into his hands before the winter arrived, and even 
after the cold weather had set in the Spartan kept the field. His 
next attack wms directed against Amphipolis, the new and flourish- 
ing Athenian colony on the Strymoii, which commanded the only 
road that led eashvards from Chalcidice towards the cities of the 
Thracian coast. If once Amphi polls and its all-important bridge 
were in his hands, no limit could be set to the eastward extension 
of the revolt. Coming unexpectedly down to the Strymon, Brasidas 

Brasidas Seized the bridge by a daring coiif de main during a 
AmpSoHs. snowstorm. He laid hands on many of the Amphi- 

423 B.c. politans who dwelt without the city w-alls, and on all 
the flocks and herds of the community. Moved with fear for their 
property and their friends, a party in the town proposed a surrender ; 
the Athenian governor was unable to command obedience, and the 
gates were thrown open. The historian Thucydides, who was in 
command of a small Athenian squadron which lay at Thasos, 
arrived too late to save the place. So rapidly had events gone 
on, that though only one day’s sail from the town, he failed to 
come up in time, and only succeeded in preserving for, Athens 
Eibn, the port at the mouth of the Strymon. For his tardiness, 
which was probably more the result of ill-luck than of negligence, 
Thucydides was prosecuted and exiled by a decree proposed by 
Cleon. 

Brasidas had not yet completed the full measure of his successes. 
Before the winter Avas done he had gained possession of nearly all 
the towns which lie on the coast of Mount Atlios, and also of 
TorOne on the central headland of the Chalcidic peninsula. These 
surrenders struck terror into the hearts of the Athenians, not 
merely on account of the actual importance of the losses — though 
these were heavy enough — hut as showing the utter disloyalty 
which pervaded the whole body of their subject allies. When 
Brasidas presented himself before the walls of a town, there was 
always an oligarchic party which was zealous to admit him, while 
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the democratic faction, which should naturally have been friendly 
to Athens, showed at most a passive disinclination to revolt, and 
would not strike a blow for its suzerain. Hardly a single town 
preserved its allegiance when attacked, unless there happened to 
be an Athenian garrison within its walls. The personality of 
Brasidas aided to no small extent in securing his successes ; he was 
no less distinguished for tact than for courage, and won golden 
opinions by his generosity, moderation, and good faith. The 
power of his name began to grow mighty in Ghalcidice, and it soon 
became evident that unless he were promptly crushed, or disarmed 
by the conclusion of a general Athens would lose every one 

of her tributaries to the north of the Aegean. 

The battle of Deliurn had stripped Athens of her self-confidence ; 
the loss of AmpLipolis and Torone had made her contemplate with 
equanimity the x^ospect of a x^^ace. Accordingly 
when, early in the next sx)ring (423 b.c.), Sparta schemes for 
again made overtures for a XJacification, the Athenian 
Ecclesia for once showed itself reasonable. To afford an ox>por- 
tunity for the conclusion of a final and definitive peace, the two 
X^owers agreed to a truce for twelve months. Eor the first time 
for eight years the Athenians were able to put their neglected 
fields under the plough, with a reasonable in'osx^ect of reaping what 
they had sown, Nor \vas the boon less to the maritime states of 
Peloponnesus, who could now resume the coasting trade which had 
been forbidden to them for so long. 

Matters seemed in a fair \vay towards peace, -when an unexpected 
cornxdication occurred to postpone the negotiations. By the terms 
of the trace each party wms to retain in its hands the ^ ^ 

X:)laces belonging to the eaiemy which it had captured ; scione, 
Thebes, for instance, still held Plataea, and Athens • 

Cythera and Pylos. But at the very moment of the ratification of 
the truce, the important town of Scione, in Chalcidice, opened its 
gates to Brasidas ; the Athenians insisted that the place ought to 
be restored to them, while Brasidas maintained that, as the truce 
was unknown in Thrace when the x^lace revolted, it did not come 
under the terms of the agreement. While this matter was in. 
dispute, the still more important city of Mende, the third in si;5e 
of the Ohalcidian communities, followed the examx>le of Scione, 
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These events so excited the Athenian Ecclesia, that it voted, on the 
motion of Cleon, that an expedition should be sent against Scione, 
and that, when the town was taken, its entire population should 
be exterminated. 

Thus it came to pass that although the truce was observed in 
Greece, and all around the southern Aegean, war still continued 
in the north. Nicias sailed with a considerable armament to 
Thrace, and recaptured Mende ; but he foiled at Scione, and his 
troops were still lying before its walls when the year’s truce 
expired, early in 422 b.c. Hostilities then recommenced along the 
whole line of contact between Athens and her enemies; but at 
home little of importance occurred, save that the fortress of Panac- 
turn, which commanded one of the passes of Cithaeron, fell by 
treachery into the hands of the Boeotians. 

In Chalcidice, however, the war came to its head. Early in the 
year Cleon appeared before Scione, at the head of a considerable 
army. His second venture in generalship was due to much the 
same causes as his first; now, as in 425 b.c., he had put himself 
at the head of the party of action, and was consequently made 
responsible for the conduct of the war. Probably the democracy 
liacl come to believe in his good luck, and hoped that, by some 
fortunate chance, he would put dowm Brasidas as easily as he had 
.X conquered Sphacteria. Cleon’s first operations were 
Tiirace, not badly planned ; he succeeded in retaking Torone 
422 B.c. Galepsus, and then landed at Eion, and sat down 
ojipositc Araphipolis, where Brasidas had concentrated the main 
part of his forces. There he waited, while reinforcements of light- 
troops were being collected from Thrace ; for he was weak in that 
arm, and very wisely refused to give battle till he was raised to 
equality with the enemy. But the Athenian hoplites grumbled 
at their commander’s inaction, and the tanner, who lived by 
following every breath of public opinion, did not dare to disregard 
their murmurings. Accordingly he started off with his whole force 
Battle of reconnoitre the position of Brasidas, and to offer 
AmpMpoHs, liim battle. Brasidas drew his army into the town, 
422 B.c. perfectly quiet, allowing the Athenians to 

march past his front without any molestation. Cleon rashly con- 
cluded that the enemy would not hght, and neglected every military 
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precaution; ho liimself went on ahead to explore the country-side 
to the north, while he left his army halted within a few score yards 
of the walls of Amphipolis, hut not drawn up in battle array. 
Presently news was sent on to the demagogue that the streets 
near the gates of the town were crowded with armed men, and that 
an attack was impending. He at once hurried back to join his 
men, and ordered the army to retire and take ground to its left — a 
command which caused the Athenians to defile once more before 
the gates of the town. This was what Erasidas had been expect- 
ing. “ I see,” lie cried, “ that those troops will not stand ; 1 know 
it from the wavering of their spears;” and when the Athenian 
centre was opposite him, ho launched a column out of each gate, 
and charged the enemy’s line of march. Cleon’s men were caught 
while executing a hurried movement of retreat, with their shield- 
less side exposed to the enemy. Many of them broke at the first 
onset : the left wing, which headed the line of march, fled hack to 
Ei'on without siifTering much loss; but the right wing and the 
centre, -who w^ere driven ofif their line of retreat by Brasidas’s 
charge, w^re very scvercdy handled. Cleon turned to fly, like the 
majority of his followers, and ivas speared as he ran by a Thracian 
peltast. Only the Athenian right wdng made any attempt at 
resistance, and that body was soon overwhelmed by numbers, and 
scattered by a vigorous cavalry charge, fllie rout ■was very 
bloody. Six hundred Athenians had fallen, and not a dozen of their 
opponents ; but among the few whose loss the victors had to mourn 
was their general. Erasidas had received a spear-thrust in the 
side, and only lived long enough to hear that his victory was 
complete. The Amphipolitans buried him with the most splendid 
funeral rites, set up a temple to his memory, and vowed to honour 
liim as their Ockist, instead of Hagnon. the original Athenian 
founder of the cit}^ 

The deaths of Cleon and Erasidas removed the chief obstacles 
to a general peace. When the Spartan was gone, the revolt in 
Chalcidice ceased to spread, for it \vas his personal pg^ceof 
influence which had from the first been its mainstay. iNicias, 

At liome in Sparta also Erasidas had always been at 

the head of the party of action, and his death greatly wx‘akenod 

its influence. On the other hand, when Cleon was removed, the 
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strongest advocate of war in tlio Athenian Ecclesia disappeared, 
and the partisans of peace could bring forward their proposals 
without any fear of being overwhelmed by his blustering eloquence. 
The negotiations which had been interrupted by the events in 
Thrace were soon resumed, and brought to a successful issue. The 
Spartan king Pleistoanax, who had lately been restored after more 
than twenty years of exile (see p. 266), and the Athenian general 
Nicias, were mainly instrumental in the pacification, to wdnch the 
latter has given his name. The treaty provided for a fifty years’ 
peace, and enjoined a mutual restoration of prisoners and of places 
captured during the war, but this arrangement 'was not perfectly 
carried out ; for the Thebans refused to give up Piataea, on the 
ground that it had not been taken by force, but bad surrendered 
on capitulation. On a similar plea, therefore, Athens refused to give 
up the Corinthian colonies of Sollium and Anactorium, and the 
Megarian port of Msaea. In her anxiety to secure the evacuation 
of the Athenian strongholds around Peloponnesus, and the release 
of the prisoners of Sphacteria, Sparta sacrificed the interests of the 
Chalcidian cities whom she had tempted to revolt; she promised 
to surrender Amphipolis in return for Pylos and Cythera, and to 
break off her alliance with the other Thraceward cities. In their 
behalf she only stipulated that Athens should not coerce them by 
force, though she might, if she could, induce them to re-enter the 
Delian League of their own free wilL^ Scione, wdiich was still being 
invested by an Athenian army, was left to take its chance ; and 
ivheii it fell, a few months later, suffered the penalty which had 
been decreed for it eighteen months before by the law of Cleon ; 
its men were slain and its ■women sold as slaves. Asa matter 
of fact, Amx3hipolis was never given up to the Athenians, for 
Clearidas, who had succeeded Brasidas in command, declared that he 
was not strong enough to surrender it contrary to the will of its 
inhabitants, and contented himself with returning home with his 
Peloponnesian troops. In consequence of this infraction of the 
treaty, the Athenians refused to evacuate Pylos or Cythera. Thus 
it came to pass that although the prisoners on both sides were 

^ The Chalcidian towns thus granted a qualified freedom were Olyntlius, 
Acanthus, Staglrus, Argilus, Sane, Singus, and a few more. Amphi- 
polis, being never recovered by Athens, shared their lot. 
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restored, tbc other clauses of the peace of Nicias were not fully 
carried out, and the main result of the pacification was to leave 
each party in possession of just so much as it was holding at the 
moment of the suspension, of hostilities. Several of the most im- 
portant allies of Sparta considered that they had been betrayed by 
their leader, and refused to ratify the treaty. The Thebans, there- 
fore, contented themselves with concluding a temporary armistice 
with Athens, which was renewable every ten days, and might at 
any moment bo denounced at that short notice. The Megariaiis 
and Corinthians made no formal truce at all, but merely abstained 
from hostilities. 

Tims the first stage ct the Peloponnesian war came to an end, 
just ten years after the first invasion of Attica by xVrehidamus in 
4‘il B.c. Its results had been almost purely negative ; a vast 
quantity of blood and treasure had been wasted on each side, but 
to no great purpose. The Athenian naval i:)Ower was unimpaired, 
and the Confederacy of Delos, though shaken by the successful 
revolt of Ampbipolis and the Thracew^ard towns, was still left 
subsisting. On the other hand, the attempts of Athens to accom- 
plish anything on land had entirely failed, and the defensive 
policy of Pericles had been so far justified. Well would it have 
been for Athens if her citizens had taken the lesson to heart, and 
contented themselves with haying escaped so easily from the greatest 
war they had ever known. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

THE YEAES OP THE TEUCE, 421-4:16 B.C. 

The period during which the truce of Xicias was more or less 
observed amounted to nearly seven years, but they are hardly to 
be rechoned as a time of peace. ‘'It is true,” says Thucydides, 
“ that the Athenians and Lacedaemonians abstained for six years 
and ten months from marching against each other’s territory, but 
with that exception they did each other as mucli damage as they 
could. They actually came into contact at jHautinca and Epl« 
daunts, and all the time hostilities w-ere proceeding in Thrace just 
as before; so that if any one objects to consider it a time of w’ar, 
he will not he estimating it rightly.” ^ 

But though there was no actual interval of peace after the treaty 
of 421 B.C., yet the main action of the great drama stood still, and 
the events of the years 421-415 b.c. formed a strange and inco- 
herent interlude between the two acts of the Peloponnesian war. 
The parties in the struggle are grouped differently, a new set of 
motives influence the actors, and the original causes and objects of 
the war are lost sight of. 

One of the chief reasons which had made Sparta anxious to coii- 
ckido i)eace with Athens was the fact that a thirty years’ truce 
Bupture with Argos, which had been concluded in 451 B.r., 
spSta^and drawing to an end, and that it was strongly 

Argos, 421 B.o. suspected that the Argives w’ere disposed to try the 
fortune of war. The ephors had been anxious to end one conflict 
before tUey were involved in another. Their suspicions were not 
misplaced. Argos had accumulated now strength in her thirty 
years of rest, and thought that Bparta was so weakened and 
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brought down by ten years of warfare that she might be faced 
with ease. Moreover, the Argive government had been sounding 
all the Peloponnesian states which were supposed to have a grudge 
against Sparta, and thought that they could find several powerful 
allies. The Corinthians, who were grievously offended at the 
sacrifice of their colonies of Sollium and Anactorium to Athens ; 
the Mantineans, who had been frustrated by Sparta in an attempt 
to subdue their smaller neighbours, and the Eieans, who had also 
plunged into a quarrel with Sparta concerning tho border-town 
of Lepreum, were all believed to be ready to join in a rising to do 
away with the Lacedaemonian hegemony in the Peloponnesus. 
Amphipolis and the states of Chalcidice were thought to cherish 
similar feelings, owing to the way in w^hich they were abandoned 
to the mercy of Athens by the peace of Nicias. 

Ambassadors were soon passing from state to state, with the 
final result that Argos, Eiis, Mantinea,and the Chalcidiaiis entered 
into an offensive and defensive alliance, which soon brought them 
into hostile contact with Sparta. Corinth drew back, and would 
not commit herself to war with her old suzerain, while the majority 
of the smaller states of Peloponnesus showed no desire to break 
with their Laconian allies. 

Hostilities commenced, late in the summer of 421 b.c., by a raid 
of King Pleistoanax into Arcadia, when he took several places 
belonging to Mantinea. But notliing of importance had been 
accomplished when the coming of winter brought about a sus- 
pension of operations. 

By the outbreak of this war Athens was compelled to make her 
choice between two policies. It \vas doubtful whether she -would 
do more wisely by standing aside from the struggle, policy of 
and concentrating her energies on the recovery of the Atuens. 
revolted cities of Chalcidice, or by taking advantage of Sparta’s 
difficulties and renewing hostilities. In justification of the latter 
course, it could be argued that the Lacedaemonians had failed to 
observe the stipulations of the treaty, having neitlier restored 
Amphipolis, nor compelled their Boeotian and Corinthian allies to 
ratify the terms of peace. On the other side, it was urged by 
Nicias and the philo-Spartan party that, before engaging in another 
war, Athens should reconquer what she had lost, and that the state 
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was above all things in need of a period of rest, to bring her ruined 
country-side once more into cultivation. When the summer of 
420 B.C. arrived, ambassadors both from Argos and from Sparta 
appeared at Athens to plead respectively the causes of war and of 
peace. Kicias and his party would probably have prevailed, and 
the Argive embassy would have been dismissed, had it not been 
for the machinations of a young statesman who now stood forward 
prominently for the first time on the political stage. 

Alcibiades, the son of Cleinias, was at this moment still a young 
man. “In any other state than Athens,” says Thucydides, “he 
< would have been considered far too young to become 
a serious figure xn politics.” But at Athens he had 
already made himself a name, and was a -well-known figure on 
the Beraa. He came of an ancient and wealthy stock, which 
, traced its origin back to the old Salaminian kings, and was placed 
by his position among the first families of Athens. His handsome 
person and ready wit made him the idol of the “ gilded youth ” or 
the city, and his reckless love of adventure and mischief was con- 
tinually bringing him into notice. Any drunken escapade, any 
malicious practical joke, any ingenious piece of fooling that was 
perpetrated in Athens, was instantly credited to his account. He 
was continually indulging in freaks that put him in danger of the 
law courts; but offences that would have brought fine and im- 
prisonment on any other citizen were visited lightly on the spoilt 
child of the ]xeople. His profligacy and insolence raised up many 
enemies, hut with the masses ho -was immensely popular. His 
utter w’ant of decorum only amused them. 'When he spoke before 
the Ecclesia with a pet quail tucked under his arm, it con- 
sidered an excellent jest; w^hen in the law court he casually 
sifatched up and destroyed the indictment brought against one of 
his friends, he was laughed at and not prosecuted. But in his more 
serious moments Alcibiades frequently turned to politics, -which 
he treated as an ingenious and amusing game, well suited for 
the display of his abilities. As a politician he might have been 
described as a second Tbemistocles, had not his inherent frivolity 
and fickleness placed him far below the great statesman of the 
times of the Persian war; but he had all the readiness, ingenuity, 
and persuasive power pf. his prototype. Like Thcmistocles he 
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was a strong democrat. It is true that on Ms first entry into 
political life he had come forward as an oligarch and a friend of 
Sparta, and had jnit his good offices at the disposal of the prisoners 
of Sphacteria; but the respiectable Nicias and bis pbilo-Spartan 
friends ^Ycre aj^palled at the prospect of having to co-operate with 
a colleague of such approved disrex>utability ; they rejected bis 
advances, and advised the Spartans to have nothing to do with 
him. Alcibiades immediately performed a political somersault, 
and promptly appeared as an ardent democrat. It became his 
ambition to take up the fallen mantle of Cleon, and to be known 
as the people’s friend and the mouthpiece of iiublic opinion. He 
liad not only greater natural abilities than Cleon, but a double 
portion of bis unscrupulousness. He soon became a considerable 
power in politics, and would have risen to the highest place if his 
levity and reckless vanity had not been too well known. 

In 420 B.c. Alcibiades was set on causing the Spartan embassy 
to Athens to fail, and on bringing about an alliance with Argos, 
liis plan was characterized by shameless duplicity, jj^i^ibiades* 
He secretly visited the Lacedaemonian envoys, and intrigues, 
assured them that if they acknowledged that they 
possessed full poAvers to agree to any terms of alliance which 
Athens might propose, they would find themselves forced to grant 
more than they could Avish. But if they AA^oiild say that they 
Avorc merely authorized to report the Athenian proposals to the 
ephors, he Avould throw his personal influence on to their side, and 
obtain for them the restoration of Pylos, and anything else that 
tliey might desire. The unwary ambassadors believed his i)rotesta- 
tions ; and, although they had announced only a fcAV days before 
that they possessed full po Avers to treat, declared at the next 
meeting of the Ecclesia that no such authority had been granted 
to them. Then Alcibiades arose, and to the dismay of the simple 
Spartans proceeded to denounce them to the people as reckless 
deceivers, Avho said one thing one day and another the next, and 
Avhose overtures should be received Avith contempt. The people 
shouted applause, and the embassy Avas Avrccked. A few days 
later a decree Avas passed Avhereby Athens concluded an offensive 
and defensive alliance for a hundred years AAuth Argos, Elis, and 
Mantinea. All that Nicias, Avho opposed the motion Avith such 
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energy as he possessed, could obtain, that war with Sparta was 
not actually declared, nor the truce formally denounced. But to 
make alliance with Argos was not very remote from entering into 
hostilities with Lacedaemon. 

The next two years were occupied by a desultory and sporadic 
w^ar in Peloponnesus, in which both sides displayed an astonishing 
want of generalship and decision. The new confederacy possessed 
many advantages. Mantinea almost blocked the way from Sparta 
to Corinth and the other towns which remained faithful to their 
old suzerain ; Elis and Argos threatened it on each flank ; yet, 
whenever the Spartans made a serious attempt to force their way 
northward, they invariably succeeded. The allies could never agree 
for a common plan of campaign; the Eleans wished to attack 
Lepreum and to carry the war into Messenia, while the Argives 
were intent on subduing their neighbours of Epidaurus and Phlius, 
and the Mantineans only thought of extending their power in 
Central Arcadia. But this want of common ]purpose among the 
Agis at Argos, immediate disaster, for the Spartan 

418B.0. King Agls, who directed the movements of tlie 
enemy, wms quite unequal to his position. After many indecisive 
moves, he at last, in the summer of 418 b.g., succeeded in bringing 
matters to a head. While ho himself, with the forces of Laconia 
and his Arcadian allies, slipped past Mantinea and appeared at the 
mouth of the southernmost of the three passes which lead dowm 
into the Argivc plain, a second column from Corinth and Phlius 
debouched by the central pass, and a large body from the north, 
mainly consisting of Boeotians and Megarians, advanced down the 
main road which leads by PTemea. The Argives were completely 
outgeneralled and outnumbered, though they had received con- 
siderable contingents from Elis and Mantinea. Their army w’-as, 
however, bent on fighting, and would doubtless have suffered a 
complete disaster if two of their leaders had not opened negotia- 
tions for a peace with Agis. Instead of using the advantages of 
his position, the Spartan king consented to treat, on the assurance 
that Argos was ready to lay down her arms, and submit her dis- 
putes with Sparta to arbitration. He therefore dismissed his army, 
and permitted the Argives to escape. A few days later there 
arrived at Argos a considei'able Athenian force under Laches; 
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and on very slight persuasion the Argive democracy was induced 
to disavow the agreement with Agis, on the pretext that it had 
been concluded without the consent of their allies, and to recom- 
mence hostilities. Thus the Spartans lost all the fruits of their 
campaign through the simplicity of their king. 

While the Peloponnesians were engaged in these operations, 
Athens had been halting between the two policies that were open 
to her. She had not thrown herself heart and soul Athenian 
into the Argive alliance, nor had she taken decisive expeditions, 
measures to reconquer the rebellious cities of Chalcidice. At nomo 
slie had offended Sparta, wdthout materially harming her ; for 
althongli the peace of Nicias was still so far observed that her 
llects refrained from ravaging Laconia, yet small forces were con- 
tinually sent to aid the Argives, and to support Athenian interests 
in other parts of Peloponnesus. In these operations Alcibiades 
made his first essays in military command, and gained some credit 
for establishing the Athenian j)arty in possession of the Achaiaii 
town of Patrae. Meanw^hile a desultory warfare was still going on 
in Chalcidice ; but since the attention of Athens ’was mainly directed 
towards the south, no adequate force was directed against Amphi- 
polis or Olynthus. In consequence nothing more was recovered 
after the capture of Scidne, and several small towns joined the 
rebels. At last the Athenians acknowledged their ^veakness in 
this quarter, by concluding a truce, renewable every ten days, with 
their revolted subjects. 

The Spartan ephors had been greatly angered by the failure of 
Agis at Argos ; they had actually proposed to demolish liis house 
and fine him ten thousand drachmae, hut this punishment wms not 
carried out; it was merely enacted that when again in command 
he should be bound to refer all important matters to a council* of 
Will ' — an infringement of the royal prerogative such as had not 
before been known in Sparta. In spite, however, of his unpopu- 
larity, he was still retained in command, owing to the general 
distrust felt for his colleague Pleistoanax. Burning to avenge the 
perjury of the Argives, xAgis resolved to give them battle whenever 
he found them. Although he had not been joined by any of bis 
allies except the Tegeans and Heraeans, he brought the enemy to 
action not far from Mantinea. The Argives and Mantineans in 
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full force, together with their subject allies and a body of thirteen 
hundred Athenians, were opposed to him ; the Eleans were absent, 
engaged in operations against Lepreum 

The battle of MantinSa was a fair staud-up fight between two 
armies of almost equal force, in which the troops met front to front 
without any attempt to win tactical advantages, and 
settled the day in hand-to-hand fighting. Each side 
was found to have slightly outflanked its enemy on 
the riglitd The Tegeans on the Spartan right stretched beyond 
the Athenians, who held the left wing in the Arglve army; simh 
lariy the Mantineans had outflanked the division of Laconian 
Perioeci, who formed the Spartan left. In each casq^^the body that 
was outflanked suffered a disaster, hut the fate of me Laconians 
was the worst, for Agis had contrived to cause a gap between his 
centre and his left wing, by ordering the latter to take ground to the 
left at the moment of charging. Into the interval thus opened a 
regiment of a thousand picked Argive troops made their way ; they 
turned the defeat of the Spartan left wing into a rout, and pushed 
on into the camp of Agis, where they cut the haggage-guard to 
pieces. Meanwhile the native Spartan troops in the centre had 
smashed to atoms the line opposed to them, where the main body 
of the Argives, and the Argive Perioeci from Oriieae and Cleoiiae, 
were posted. Agis then assisted the Tegeans to complete the rout 
of the Athenians, and finally turned on the victorious right wing 
of the enemy, where he cut up the Mantineans severely, and forced 
the Argive thousand off the field. 

Though tactically beaten, through the mismanagement of Agis, 
the Spartans fairly won the field by hard fighting. Their ancient 
valour was found to be imdiminished, and the unmerited disrepute 
into which they had fallen since the surrender at Sphacteria was 
at once forgotten. In the fight eleven hundred hoplites of the 
allied army had fallen, among whom \vere numbered Laches and 
Kicostratup, the two Athenian generals. Of the army of Agis three 

^ There was always a tendency in Greek armies to advance taking 
ground slightlj’' to the right, so as to outflank the enemy at the extreme 
right wing. The last hoplite on the right wing pushed forward to the 
right, in order to avoid exposing his unshielded side to the enemy ; his 
neighbours carried on the movement till it went all dowm the line. 
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hundred had been slain, all of them Spartans or Perioeci, for the 
Tegeans hardly lost a man. 

The defeat of Mantinea drove Argos into peace with Sj)arta ; 
soon afterwards* the democratic government, discredited by the 
disasters it had brought upon the cit 3 ’',was overthrown -t^evoiutions 
by a sudden oligarchic rising, in which the regiment at Argros, 
of the thousand, which had distinguished itself at 
Mantinea, took the chief part. But the Argive oligarciiy proved 
unbearably insolent and brutal; its leaders perpetrated murders 
and outrages which led in a few months to a counter-revolution. 
The victorious democratic party soon found itself committed to a 
renewed war with Sparta, and was compelled to call in once more 
the aid of Athens. The Athenians and Argives now attempted to 
put Argos in safety by constructing long walls from the city to the 
sea. But soon a Spartan army appeared in Argolis, and they were 
compelled to abandon the attempt, which would have involved 
the building of a double wall not less than five miles in length. 

The new war proved as indecisive as that which had preceded 
it. Argos was completely overmatched, hut the Spartans made no 
adequate use of their superiority, and contented themselves with 
supporting their allies of Phlius and Epidaurus, and keeping the 
Argive armies at home. The Athenians despatched no large forces 
to Peloponnesus, and still avoided direct attacks on Laconia, though 
the exiled Messenians, whom they had established at Pylos, were 
not so forbearing. 

The chief event of 41 G b.c. was the attack which the Athenians 
made on Melos. That island, though its name is found in the 
trilnite-iists of the Confederacy of Delos, had of late paii of Melos, 
years slipped out of control, and refused to aid in the 
war, because it was a colony of Sparta. With no other justifi- 
cation except that an autonomous island was an anomaly, the 
Athenians threw a strong force ashore and summoned the Melians 
to submission. When the islanders refused to surrender their 
independence, their city was blockaded by sea and land. After a 
vigorous defence tlie place fell ; in brutal assertion of the right of 
the stronger, the Athenians slew off the whole male population, 
and sold the women as slaves. This action was perhaps the most 
atrocious political crime committed in the whole war ; Melos was 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

'I'ilE EXPEDITION OF THE ATHENIANS TO SICILY, 41i5-413 JJXL 

It alight have been expected that while the Chalcidiari cities were 
Btill unsubdued, and wliile Sparta was gradually freeing herself 
from her home troubles, Athens would have refrained from any 
farther indulgence in those distant and’ hazardous expeditians 
which had proved so profitless hitherto. But this was not to be ; 
inspired by its accustomed hopefulness, and led on by the volatile 
Alcibiades, the Ecclesia now proceeded to undertake an adventure 
which far surpassed in recklessness anything that it had previously 
sanctioned. Peace at home was precarious, for the Boeotians might 
at ten days’ notice renew hostilities, and Corinth and Megara 
were also free from any permanent engagement. The Spartans 
were known to have been bitterly provoked by the Athenian 
alliance with Argos and by the appearance of Athenian troops in the 
Peloponnese, and had fair grounds for repudiating at any moment 
the treaty of 421 b.c. The fields of Attica were only just resuming 
their ancient aspect of cultivation. The depleted treasury of the 
.Delian League was far from showing the superabundant masses of 
bullion which it had contained before the beginning of the war. 
Yet, in spite of these obvious facts, Athens proceeded to stake 
whole empire on a single reckless cast, and to imperil the reality 
of power in the Aegean while grasping at a shadow of conquest in 
the waters of the "West. 

It was now eight years since the first Athenian expedition to 
Sicily had been brought to an ignominious end by the conclusion 
of peace between the belligerent states in the island Troubles to 
(see p. 335). Since that time new troubles had sieiiy. 
arisen. In Western Sicily a war had broken out between the Dorian 
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state of Selimis and the barbarian city of Segesta. In Eastern 
Sicily Syracuse had taken advantage of civil strife among her 
Ionian neighbours of Leontini, and destroyed their city ; but the 
exiled Leontines were keeping up a desultory warlare against 
their oj^pressor from such strongholds as they could retain. Both 
the Segestans and the Leontines had been allies of Athens, and it 
was natural that in their hour of distress they should bethink them 
of the great imperial city, who had before shown that her arm was 
long enough to reach out and deliver blows in the distant West. 
The Segestans middle of the year 410 b.o., a Segestan 

send to Athens, embassy appeared at Athens to ask for assistance, 
410 B.c. promise lavish supplies of money and vigorous 

military aid to any force that should be sent to help them. The 
Ecclcsia voted that envoys should be sent to Sicily to investigate 
the state of affairs ; this was done, and in the spring of 415 B.o. 
their report was laid before the assembly. They brought sixty 
talents of silver, as an earnest of the resources which Segesta 
would put at the disposal of Athens, and gave a glowing account 
of the wealth and strength of the city. It is said that while 
in Sicily they had been victimized by an elaborate scheme of 
deception practised by their hosts, who passed off on them all 
the silver-gilt vessels in their temples as solid gold, and made a 
sumptuous display of private riches, by sending round to every 
house at which the envoys were entertained all the plate which 
could he borrowed in the city. Blinded by this ostentatious 
show of wealth, the ambassadors held out magnificent prospects to 
the Ecclesia ; the Segestans wlio accompanied them renewed their 
appeal, and some of the exiled Leontines came forward to back their 
petition. 

-The Conservative party at Athens put forth all their 'power to 
oppose the grant of aid to the Segestan envoys. Nicias, now as 

Debates in tbe acting as their spokesman, denounced the idea 

^ciesia, of interfering in Sicilian affairs as preposterous. But, 
led on by Alcibiades, the assembly voted that sixty 
ships should he sent to Sicily, in order to assist the Segestans, 
to join in re-establishing Leontini, and to carry out such other 
measures in Sicily as should be best for the Athenians.” The last 
clause of the decree was no idle piece of verbiage, but Qovered a 
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design— fully worked out in the mind of Alcibiades, though oniy 
partially apprehended by his followers — of reducing the whole of 
the Sicilian states to dependence on Athens. The idea had entered 
the teeming brain of Alcibiades that Sicily was so honeycombed 
by intestine feuds that state might be systematically turned 
against state till all were subdued. He thought that the expe- 
dition of 427 B.c. had failed merely for want of strength and 
guidance, and that a large armament, used with siifiScient nnscru- 
pnlousness and decision, would easily achieve his end. He got 
himself nominated as one of' the three commanders of the expe- 
dition ; the other two were Lamachus, a skilful but poor and iinin- 
fliiential soldier of fortune, and Nicias. The name of the latter 
must have been inserted by the vote of the opponents of Alci- 
biades, wdio would not have clogged himself with such an uncon- 
genial colleague. 

Appointed against his will to conduct a war which he bad 
denounced, Nicias cast about for means to prevent the expedition 
from setting out. The bent of his mind inclined — as his conduct 
in 425 B.c. with reference to Cleon and Sphacteria had shown — 
towards diplomacy rather than straightforwardness. Accordingly 
he refrained from any further open opposition to the Sicilian scheme, 
and only strove to disgust the people with it, by enlarging on its 
difficulties, and magnifying the land and sea forces wdiich would 
be necessary to carry it out. But, to his horror and disgust, the 
Ecclesia, now as in 425 b.c., took him at his word. If sixty galleys 
seemed too small a squadron to him, he should be given a hun- 
dred; if the force of hoidites voted in the first bill was insufficient, 
he should be allow^ed to fix the number for himself. Alcibiades 
completed the victory of his side by a fiery speech, in which he 
appealed to the national pride in , the prestige of Athens, and 
promised his countrymen an easy victory over the mixed multi- 
tudes of the faction-ridden cities of Sicily, Accordingly the decree 
\vas passed that the armament should be prepared, and that its si^^e 
and scope should be settled by the three generals who had been 
elected to command it. 

Alcibiades’ vanity and ambition led him to ask for control over 
as large a force as the people 'would grant him, while Hicias — 
though he did not believe in the possibility of success — had come to 
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the conclusion that a powerful armament would fail less disas- 
The expedition trously than a weak one. Accordingly the generals 
prepared* agreed in demanding the most ample resources. 
Besides the hundred Athenian vessels voted to them, they raised 
thirty-four more from the subject-allies ; two thousand two hundred 
Athenian hoplites formed the core of the land force ; to them were 
added about two thousand allies, wuth hundred Argives and 
two hundred and fifty Mantineans, whom Alcibiades succeeded in 
enlisting in the Peloponnese. Of sllngers and. bowmen from 
Hhodes, Crete, and elsewhere, they hired thirteen hundred. Athens 
had once or twice sent out larger expeditions for some short cam- 
paign near home, but such a force had never been despatched on 
a distant adventure fully equipped for many months of service. 

ruhlic opinion in the city w^as so thoroughly convinced of the 
feasibility of the conquest of Sicily and of the unlimited possi- 
bilities of private money-getting that would follow, that every one 
was eager to have a hand in the business. The trierarchs spared 
no expense in the fitting out of their vessels ; the hoplites who 
W'ere drawm for the expedition considered themselves favoured by 
fortune ; numerous merchants made ready to accompany the fleet 
in their own ships, in order to get the first choice of the new lines 
of trade that were to be opened. Alcibiades, ^vliose wundy pro- 
mises buoyed every one up, had promised that the fall of Selinus 
and Syracuse should be a mere prelude to the subjection of all 
Sicily, the conquest of Carthage, and the absorption of the whole 
commerce of the Western Mediterranean. Most men were ignorant 
of the size and power of the Siceliot cities, and even those who 
knew were carried away by the enthusiasm of the hour. In pure 
heedlessness and lightness of heart the Athenians committed them- 
selves irrevocably to the adventure that was to be their ruin. 

The expedition was not, however, destined to set forth uncier 
favourable auspices. Just as the dockyards and arsenals of Athens 
Mutilation of Completing the last equipments of the fleet, and 
the Hermae. generals were on the eve of putting their men on 
shipboard, a mysterious outrage threw all Athens into perturba- 
tion. There were scattered throughout the city, before the doors 
of private houses, as well as at every street corner and in every 
place of public resort, quantities of Emnae^ or busts of the god 
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Herm.es, consisting of pillars about five or six feet high, with their 
upper portions hewn into the semblance of "that deity’s head and 
slioulders. They were as common and as superstitlously reverenced 
as the shrines of the Madonna at the street corners of a modern 
continental town. In a single night unknown hands played 
havoc with all these images, chipping and hacking away every 
vestige of human shape from them. It is said that only one bust 
in the whole city escaped mutilation. 

Next morning there was a universal cry ot wrath at tne sense- 
less and profane outrage. It was not merely the superstition of 
the Athenians that was roused; the vast number of the figures 
that had been harmed proved that scores of persons must have 
been concerned in the affair, and the city was frightened to find 
tliat a large hand of secret conspirators "was lurking in its 
midst. The first cry of the public voice was that Alcihiades was 
the only person in Athens capable of such a wild and impious 
freak. But public opinion was almost certainly wrong ; there was 
much method in the madness of Alcihiades. Beckless as be was, 
he must have been most desirous at this moment that bis expe- 
dition should start with every favourable omen. It is far more 
likely that the enemies of Alcihiades did the deed, knowing that 
it would bo laid at his door, and perhaps hoping that it might stop 
the expedition. 

Large rewards were at once offered for information as to the 
outrage, and a special commission -was appointed to conduct the 
inquiry ; hut the secret was welt kept, and no evidence Aicibiades in 
was forthcoming. A quantity of information, how- <iane:er. 
ever, croj^ped up concerning other recent pieces of sacrilege, the 
most prominent of which was a p)rofane parody of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, in which Alcihiades had taken the leading part. At th*e 
next meeting of the Ecclesia, a citizen named Pytlionicus rose to 
charge Alcihiades with this crime, to argue that he must also have 
mutilated the Hermae, and to demand his instant prosecution. 
The young general denied the accusation, and asked for^ a prompt 
trial ; hut it was refused him, for his own side thouglit the proposal 
preposterous, and his enemies preferred to bring charges against 
him in his absence, when he could not refute them. 

Accordingly Alcihiades set sail with the other generals, at the 
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Nicias and bis colleagues were now coasting down tlie shores of 
Italy ; they found the Italiot states determined to preserve a jealous 
neutrality. Towns like Tlinrii and Metapontiim, which "were hound 
to Athens hy old ties of alliance, only granted the armament water 
and an anchorage; Tarentuin and Locri denied them even those 
small boons. It wuxs not till they reached Rhegiurn that they could 
find a state which would allow them to x>urchase provisions in a 
market outside its wails. While they lay in the Ehcgine territory 
tliey received a discouraging reiDort from the vessels which had 
been sent on to Segesta. Instead of proving to he wealthy and 
powerful, the Segestans were found to he unable to contribute more 
than thirty talents to the support of the allies they had summoned. 

This depressing intelligence affected the generals in different 
%vays. Isicias held that, as a cold welcome awaited them in 
Sicily, they should content themselves with striking pians oftne 
a blow at Selinus, and then return home, and justify generals, 
themselves to the Ecclesia hy pleading the misleading nature of 
their instructions. Lamachus proposed to sail straight to Syracuse 
before the enemy had realized the nearness of their approach, and 
to endeavour to capture or cripple the city by a sudden attack. 
Alcibiades held the first scheme pusillanimous and the second 
rash, and proposed to open negotiations with the various towns 
which had a grudge against Syracuse, to incite the Sicels to rebel, 
and meamvhile to endeavour to get possession of some city in the 
western part of the island as a place of arms and a base of opera- 
tions against Syracuse. This fatal “middle course” was adopted. 
Nicias’ proposal w^ould have brought the armament safely, if in- 
gloriously, home; that of Lamachus would have offered some 
chance of a victory, and brought matters quickly to a head. But 
Alcibiades’ plan, by the long delays which it necessitated, ruiifed 
the purpose of the expedition. 

In pursuance of the plan of Alcibiades, the Athenians spent the 
remaining months of the summer in coasting round Sicily in search 
of allies, and allowed every one to learn their numbers, their 
objects, and their plans. They were unable to win any town to 
themselves, except Naxos and Catana; the latter was com|)elled 
perforce to join them, for while negotiations were going on, a party 
of Athenians slipped in at an unguarded postern door in the wall, 
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and left the Cataiianaeans no choice but alliance or destruction. 
Caraarina and Messciie, allies of Athens in 427 b.c., would have 
nothing to do with their old friends. Some slight forays into the 
territories of Syracuse and Gela failed completely. The only 
military achievement of the Athenians w\as to capture the small 
Sican towm of Hyccara, whose inhabitants they sold as slaves — a 
proceeding which brought them some gain, but taught every state 
in the island wdiat it had to expect in the event of an Athenian 
success. 

While this dilatory campaign was in progress, the Salaminia, 
one of the two Athenian state-galleys, arrived in Sicily with orders 

Aicibiades Alcibiacles to consider himself under arrest, and to 
recalled, return at once to take his trial for the matter of the 
profanation of the mysteries. Since tlie departure of the fleet, 
the Athenian government had been making desperate eflbrts to 
unravel that mystery ; their offers of rewards and indemnity to any 
informers who should present themselves produced a crop of venal 
and untrustworthy Avitnesses. Scores of persons were thrown into 
prison on such testimony, and the unending series of in rests led to 
something like a panic in the cit 3 ^ The Avhole business has been 
not inaptly compared to the stir in England which folloAved the 
so-called ‘‘ Popish Plot” of 1679. The Titus Oates of Athens Avas 
the orator Andocides. Finding himself arrested and in clanger, he 
proceeded to make a pretended confession, on condition that his 
own life should he spared. He named himself and many other 
persons as guilty of the sacrilege. His story was confused and im- 
probable, but the authorities Avere ready to take any evidence that 
in’esented itself. Hastily accepting the Avhole tale as true, the 
Athenians brought to trial and executed every one Avithin their 
reach whom Andocides denounced. The next thing Avas to investi- 
gate the profanation of the Eleusinian mysteries in wdiich Aicibiades 
had been declared to be implicated. His political enemies, the 
demagogues Peisander and Chari cles, cried loudly for his punish- 
ment, and he Avas accordingly summoned to return and appear for 
trial. He started homeward from Catana, -mtli several of his 
friends who w’ere also accused, hut on arriving at Thurii very wisely 
gave his conductors the slip, went into hiding, and is next heard 
of as crossing tbc sea and appearing at Sparta to do what harm he 
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wall, the one cutting oif the peninsula from the mainland, and 
forming an inner iine of defence (b on the map) ; the other, whose 
exact line is uncertain, forming an outer circle (perhaps as a a in 
map). To the north lay the bare limestone plateau of Epipolae, a 
long spur of upland which runs down from the mountains of the 
interior, and overlooks the two harbours and the city around them. 
During the winter of 415-4:14 b.c. it occurred to the Syracusans that, 
if once the enemy seized Epipolae, they would be able to blockade 
the city with little difficulty, owing to the narrowness of the front 
of the defences. Accordingly, during the four months’ respite 
which the inaction of the Athenians gave them, the Syracusans 
worked hard to construct a new wall. Starting from the sea on 
the north, they built a line of fortifications right across EpilDolae 
from north to south, including all the eastern part of the plateau, 
and forming a strong line of defence, with a much longer front than 
that of the previous city-wall (c c in map). 

Nor did the Syracusans neglect other precautions. They placed 
in chief command Hermocrates, their best general, renewed old 
alliances with their neighbours, and sent for aid to Sparta and 
Corinth. At Corinth, their mother city, they met with a favourable 
AicibiaUes at were at once promised assistance. At 

Sparta, Sparta the ephors hesitated for some time, but were 

414: !B O * 

at length convinced by the arguments of Alcibiades, 
who had joined the Syracusan embassy, and did all in liis power 
to further its objects. He explained to the ephors the full scope 
of the Athenian designs on Sicily, and loointed out how they could 
be most easily frustrated. He recommended that a Spartan officer 
should he sent to Syracuse with some troops at his back to 
encourage the Siccliots. Moreover, he advised the open renewal 
or war with xithens, now that so large a part of her resources w^as 
diverted to the West. But above all he laid stress on the advaii- 
fcage of seizing and fortifying the commanding position of Decelea 
on the brow of Mount Parnes, and of retaining it as a permanent 
post for the molestation of Athens, to play in Attica the part that 
Pylos had played in Laconia. Much of this advice the ephors 
were ready to take. They did not declare immediate war on 
Athens, but they resolved to send a force under Gylippus, an 
officer of distinction, to assist the Syracusans ; Athenian auxiliaries 
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liad been found in the Argive line of battle at Man tinea, and 
Athens could not complain if Laconians and Corinthians were seen 
fighting in the Syracusan ranks. Four ships were ordered to be 
prepared for Gylippus at once, to sail from Corinth ; others w-ere 
to follow. 

When spring came round, Kicias and Lamachus received from 
Athens a reinforcement of cavalry, in which arm they had hitherto 
been deficient. They also raised some horse from the ^ 
begestans, Catanaeans, and Sicels, till they had alto- ment of siege, 
gethor six hundred and fifty. Thus strengthened, 
they landed at Leon, a village a few miles north of Syracuse, and 
advanced towards the town. Before them lay a line of heights, 
the northern slope of the plateau of Epipolae. The cliff could 
only be ascended at certain points, and the Syracusans had placed 
there a guard of six hundred men. But this force was caught 
unprepared, for every one had been exi^ecting the Athenians to 
disembark south, not north, of the city. Accordingly, the invading 
army had reached the brow of Epipolae before they were attacked, 
and succeeded in driving off the defenders and establishing them- 
selves on the plateau, facing the new Syracusan 'wall. The fleet 
came to anchor at Tbapsiis, a little to the north of Leon. 

Kicias and Lamachus had resolved to wall in Syracuse with 
lines of circumvallation, in the orthodox fashion of Greek siege- 
craft, Tlie ground over which their lines would have to run was 
settled by the contour of the new wall which the Syracusans had 
built in the winter ; opposite it, at a distance just beyond bowshot, 
the Athenian lines were to be constructed. The northern half of 
their extent would cut across the high plateau of Epipolae; the 
southern half would lie on the slope where Epipolie sank down 
towards the Great Harbour, and on the marshy plain by the sea- 
sliore. Kicias began by constructing a fort called Labdalum at the 
highest point on Epipolae, and then a large circular entrenchment 
(e in map) somewhat further south. The latter was to be the central 
point of the line of circumvallation, lying at an equal distance from 
the open sea on the north and the Great Harbour on the south. 
Instead of coming out and offering battle, the Syracusan generals 
had determined to endeavour to frustrate the attempt to build them 
in, by throwing out counter-walls from the city, across the ground 
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where the Athenian lines were to be drawn. They accordingly 
built, towards the southern brow of the plateau of Epipolae, a 
stockade running east and west (h on the map), south of the 
central fort which Nicias had erected. The Athenian w^orks could 
not be continued unless this entrenchment were captured and 
destroyed; accordingly a rigorous and successful attempt was made 
to storm it, when the Syracusans at midday were intent on their 
rest or their meal. The counter-wall was destroyed, and the 
Athenian line of circumvallation completed southward from the 
circular fort as far as the foot of Epipolae. 

The Syracusans, still persevering with the same plan of resist- 
ance, now built a second counter- wall on the low marshy ground 

Athenian ^^^ar the Great Harbour (j on the plan). This 

successes. Athenians assaulted, but they did not on 

that occasion surprise the enemy, who came out in full force into 
the open, and fought a general action in defence of the counter- 
wall. Again, however, the Athenians were victorious ; the Syra- 
cusans were scattered and routed, and their entrenchment carried 
by storm. But in the midst of the battle Lamachus was slain, so 
that the sole command of the Athenian army no\v devolved upon 
Nicias. This was an immense misfortune for Athens ; the fallen 
general was a man of energy and decision and a practised soldier, 
while the survivor was more of a politician than a military man, 
and though lit enough for fair-weather campaigning, w'as prone to 
doubt and irresolution at critical moments. Moreover, he hated 
the task which had been put upon him, and believed in his own 
heart that it was impossible. To add to his troubles, he -was 
suffering from a painful internal disease, which frequently confined 
him to liis tent. 

'Having driven the Syracusans wdthin their walls, the Athenian 
army was now in a position to complete the lines of circumvalia- 
tion. Kicias had brought round the fleet from Tliapsus to the 
Great Harbour, had landed all his stores and drawn his ships 
ashore on its beach. He therefore thought it most important to 
complete the southern portion of the lines, so as to cover the fleet ; 
the northern section, towards the open sea, be left unfinished till he 
should have fully built the rest Thus it came to pass that -while 
the circumvallation from the brow of Epipolae to the Great Harbour 
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was elaborately complete, with a double line of wall, that wbiclx ran 
from tbe central circular fort to tlie northern sea was full of gaps, 
and in places hardly even commenced. This was to prove of fatal 
importance during the next few weeks. 

The Athenians had now reached the height of their good fortune, 
though this only amounted to having shut up the Syracusans in 
their city; the real siege had yet to begin. Nevertheless the 
moral effect of their success was considerable ; a faction in Syracuse 
had already commenced to talk of asking for terms of i')eacc, and 
reinforcements were beginning to join the invaders from several 
states hitherto neutral, even from distant Etruria. 

Just at this moment a new factor intervened in the struggle. 
Gylippus had started from Corinth with his four ships when the 
spring came round, and had now arrived in Sicily, cjyuppus in 
Ho lauded at Ilimera, hardly hoping to save Syracuse, Sicily, 
for rumour had reported that the city was now entirely circum- 
valiated. Finding that this was not yet the case, he resolved to 
throw himself into it. He added to the seven hundred men whom 
he had brought with him several thousand more from Himera, 
Selinus, and Grela, and marched rapidly towards Syracu.se, Coming 
upon the unfinished portion of the Athenian lines, on the northern 
side of Epipolae, he passed through one of the gaps and threw 
himself into the town. The whole Syracusan army Gyiippus enters 
came out to join him, and then offered the Athe- Syracuse, 
nians battle. Niclas would not accept tlie challenge, finding 
himself outnumbered now that Gylippus’ army had arrived. He 
lay with his troops under arms near the circular fort on the south 
side of Epipolae, and made no movement when Gylippus laid hands 
on the unfinished wall to the north, pulled it down, and began to 
build with its materials a counter-wall running out from tlfe 
Syracusan lines of defence toward the highest ground on Epipolae, 
lie allowed his fort at Labdalum to be surprised and captured, and 
thus entirely lost command of the northern slope of the plateau. 
Presently the Syracusan counter- wall reached tbe level of the 
Athenian lines, just north of the circular fort ; if it could be con- 
tinued any further, Nicias could not hope to recover his lost ascen- 
dancy, and wmiild himself be besieged rather than besieging. It 
required two sharp engagements to settle the question ; but in tbe 
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second Gyiippus was wholly victorious, and the counter-wall was 
carried past the critical point. Baring the succeeding month the 
Syracusans prolonged it more and more to the west, till it finally 
reached Eiiryeliis, the narrow and lofty western summit of Epipolae ; 
at the more exposed j)omts on its front it was strengthened with 
four forts (ic k in map). 

The misfortunes of Nicias were only just beginning. A few 
days later twelve Peloponnesian triremes ran the blockade, and 
entered the small harbour in safety. They announced that more 
ships were to follow, a promise which encouraged the Syracusans 
to think of launching their own fleet; they possessed some forty 
or fifty vessels, which had not yet ventured out of port, for fear of 
the overwhelming forces of the Athenians. The stir which was 
soon visible in the Syracusan arsenal disturbed Nicias, for his 
own squadron was now in very bad condition. The galleys had 
been lying on the beach for some months far from any dock, and 
were growing leaky. The crews were out of condition, and many 
of the slaves and mercenaries who filled the lower benches had 
begun to desert since the fortune of the armament seemed at an 
end. 

Nicias now began to take defensive measures, in case Gyiippus 
should be emboldened to take the offensive. He occupied the 

Nicias asks peninsula of Plemmyrium, which runs out into the 
for aid. Opposite Ortygia, and removed to it the greater 

part of ms stores, and a considerable portion of the fleet. Three 
forts were erected in commanding positions to protect the new 
depot. If the unfortunate general had possessed sufficient moral 
strength to carry out his own plans, lie would now have jmt his 
troops on shipboard and sailed home, abandoning the whole 
enterprise. But Nicias was a man of irresolute nature, and terribly 
afraid of responsibility. He dreaded the reception which would 
have awaited him in Athens, and instead of departing, as his own 
impulse urged, contented himself with, sending despatches homo 
to describe his evil plight, and to ask for farther orders. “ Unless 
'Athens,” he wrote, “was ready to send to his assistance a very 
largo expedition in the shortest possible time, or to allow him to 
return, ho foresaw a disaster ” Autumn was now at hand, and 
the time required for sending to Athens and receiving an answer 
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was so great, that it was obvious that the spring would have arrived 
before any orders sent from home could be carried out. 

1 he despatches of Kicias reached Athens at a most unfavourable 
moment, for it had just become evident that the renewal of tlio 
war with Sparta was at hand. Exasperated by the The war 
sending of Peloponnesian troops to Sj^racuse, the ^e^ewedin 
Athenians had, in the summer of 4H b.c., openly 4 i?l!a 
broken the truce with Sparta by sending a fleet of forty ships 
0 harry the coast of Laconia. Prasiae, Epidaurus Limera, and 
otiier idaces had been sacked and burnt ; the ephors had sworn 
vengeance, and it was known that the great inroads into Attica 
which had ceased since 421 b.c., were to recommence next sprin-. 
it might have been expected that when the old strife with Sparta 
was about to be renew^ed, the Ecclesia would have comnian ded the 
instant return of the army in Sicily for service nearer home. But, 
blinded by their usual ovcr-confidence and hopefulness, the 
Athenians resolved to persevere in the attack on Syiacuse. They 
refused to recall Xicias or to bring home the army, and sent out 
word that he should have reinforcements sufficient to hrin^r the 
siege to a successful end. Demosthenes, the most distinguished 
general that Athens possessed, was to head the new expedition 
which was almost to rival the first in its strength and resources! 
Eurymedoii was sent forward at midwinter with ten ships to warn 
Kicias of the apjn-oaching aid. 

Meanwhile at Syracuse the winter of 414-13 n.c. was passing 
by. m decisive event had happened, hut the Athenian army wal 
visibly growing weaker, while Gfylippus had raised several thousand 
men, from the Siceliot cities allied with Syracuse, to strengthen 
his already superior force. He had also persuaded the Syracusans 
to launch every war-vessel that could possibly be made seaworth^^ 
and not less than eighty galleys w-ere now lying ready for service 
iu the two harbours. When the spring arrived, he assumed 
the offensive ; marching inland, he worked right round to the rear 
<4 the Athenian camp, and established himself, under cover of the 
night, close to their depot at Piemrnyrium. When 
the dawn came, his ships left the harbour and offered ^Syr^^ser^ 
the Athenians battle; a violent conflict took place 
at the mouth of the Great Harbour, which ended in the defeat 
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of tlie Syracusaas. But while Nicias was intent on the sea- 
fight, Gyliiipiis had fallen upon the forts at Plemmyrium, stormed 
all three, and got possession of the vast stores which had been 
heaped together on that peninsula. So fer, too, were the Syracusans 
from feeling discouraged by the result of the naval engagement, 
that a few days later they sent out a squadron of twelve ships to 
cruise in the open sea. These vessels fell in with some Athenian 
ships, which were conveying treasure to Nicias, and destroyed 
several of them. 

Meanwhile King Agis, with a large Peloponnesian army, nad 
invaded Attica in April, and ravaged the whole country. He had 
taken the advice of Alcibiades, and established a permanent 
Spartan garrison at Decelea. Nevertheless the Athenians had not 
slackened in their determination to send help to Nicias, and while 
the Spartan army was still in the land, had sent forth Demosthenes 
and his expedition. He had seventy-five triremes, five thousand 
hoplites, of whom twelve hundred were Athenians, and a large 
force of light-troops. On his way he obtained considerable rein- 
forcements from Acarnania and also from Italy ; for, owing to 
domestic revolutions, the states of Metapontum and Thurii had 
just changed their policy and concluded an alliance with Athens. 
About the same time that Demosthenes sailed forth, the Spartans 
despatched several small squadrons, with about two thousand 
troops on board, under orders to cross the open sea to Sicily and 
run the Athenian blockade. 

When the news of the approach of Demosthenes reached Syra- 
cuse, Gylippus and his Sj^’racusan colleagues resolved to make a 
determined attempt to crush Nicias, before he could receive his 
reinforcements. The Sj^racusan army, divided into two bodies, 
attacked the Athenian camp both from the city and from the 
inland; at the same time their fleet offered battle with eighty 
ships in the Great Harbour. The forces of Nicias were now so 
weakened that he could only man seventy-five ships, though forty 
or fifty more lay empty on the beach. The attempt on the 
Athenian camp failed, but by sea, after two days* hard fighting, 
the Syracusans had the mastery, and compelled the enemy to seek 
refuge on shore under the protection of his land army, leaving 
seven or eight galleys behind him. Tlie victory of the Siceliots 
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was ascribed to the manner in wliich they had equipped their 
. loy had cut doivn and strengthened the bows of each shin 
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^^ hen a Syracusan and an Athenian vessel came into dheS 
ollision, stem to stem, it resulted that the weaker beak of the 
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frame of the Athenian ship. Those direct collisions“werrboui t 
occur very frequently in the confined space of the Great Harbour 
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Within a few days of the sea-fight Demosthenes arrived with 
1 IS ^icat armament, and once more threw the balance of power on 

to he side of the Athenians. Being a man of vigour 

and decision, he overruled the dilatory Kicias, and a~cSr 

shoia He first brought military engines to bear on the Syracusan 

uuntei-wall, which shut the Athenians off from the pLeau of 
hpi^ae, and then tried to storm the works. His aSack was 
lepulsed, but his resources were not at an end. Marohin<- inland 
uir er cover ot the night, he ascended the hillside beyond Euryulus 

wllUntrSi?’“"^ of Here the Syracusan couZei-’ 

wall ended. _ I his circuitous route brought him to the rear of the 

nemys position where his attack was wholly uneicpected. He 
captured a fort, drove back the forces left to guard tL wall and 
pushed on for some time, carrying all before him. But presently 
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the rout of the Athenians, who suffered terribly as they fled 
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in tile marsli beside tbe Athenian camp, began to thin the invader’s 
ranks. Even Nicias now consented to abandon tlie siege, and gave 
orders for embarkation. But, on the night before the day of 
departure, a total eclipse of the moon occurred. The soothsayers, 
who w^ere called in to interpret the omen, proclaimed that the 
army must remain quiet for thrice nine days. Nicias, who was 
intensely superstitious, insisted on following their advice, and the 
embarkation was postponed for the period named. 

This was the last stroke needed to complete the ruin ot tne 
Athenians. The obvious preparations for departure in the in- 
Great sea-figut vader’s camp had raised the spirits of the Syracusans 
in the harbour, -(jq the highest pitcii of exultation, and they com- 
menced a series of attacks which made the position of Nicias and 
Demosthenes more and more difficult. Their fleet, though little 
more than half as strong in mere numbers as that of the Athenians, 
was incessantly active. Its vigour and daring grew so great, that 
at last seventy-six Syracusan vessels routed a squadron of eighty- 
six which Eurymedon led out against them, slew that officer, and 
took eighteen of his ships. The next action of Gylippus showed 
that he had got beyond the idea of merely driving the Athenians 
away, and had begun to think of annihilating them. He rapidly 
threw across the narrow mouth of the Great Harbour, between 
Ortygia and the northernmost point of Fiemmyrium, a barrier 
composed of merchantmen moored stem to stern, so as to com- 
pletely shut in the Athenian fleet 

This drove even Nicias to desperate and immediate action. 
Every seaworthy ship that tbe invaders could muster was drawn 
down to the sea; large drafts both of hoplites and of light-armed 
troops w’-ere sent on board, and a supreme efibrt was made to crush 
ahie Syracusans by gross force of numbers, A hundred and ten 
galleys, with Demosthenes at their head, sailed forth to burst the 
barrier at the mouth of the harbour, while Hicias kept guard in 
the camp on shore. Tbe Syracusans, though they could only 
send out eighty vessels, did not decline the combat. The t-wo 
fleets grappled together in the confined space of the harbour, and 
lay locked in close conflict for hours. The whole of Syracuse 
crowded to the walls of Ortygia to view the fight, while the 
Athenian land army mounted the ramparts of their camp to 
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watch the decision of their fate. The stake at issue was so heavy 
that the victory was disputed with far greater obstinacy than had 
been seen in any previous engagement. The Athenians had ruin 
staring them in the face, if they could not burst the barrier and 
force tiieir way to sea ; the Syracusans were borne up by the self- 
coniidence w’hicli their previous successes had generated, and 
detennined not to lose the fruits of their long struggle. There 
was little manoeuvring possible, and the fight resembled a land 
battle on the sea, for the vessels drifted into knots, and lay wedged 
together, while the hoplites fought hand to hand in their attempts 
to board. At last the resolution of the Athenians began to tail 
them ; in spite of their superior numbers they had made no head- 
way, and had not even approached the boom. With a simultaneous 
impulse every vessel that could get loose backed water, turned, 
and made for the shore. The land army, with one loud groan of 
despiiir, ran down from the camp) to the beach, to aid in dragging 
the ships into safety. Sixty came safely to land, fifty were left 
in the power of the enemy, or lay at the bottom of the harbour. 
The Syracusans had suffered almost as severely in proportion to 
their numbers, for nearly thirty of their vessels were sunk or 
utterly disabled. 

Demosthenes made one final appeal to the defeated armament, 
lie p)ointed out that tho Athenian vessels which survived still 
outnumbered the enemy, that the victors were completely ex- 
hausted, and that the only real chance for escape lay in bursting 
the barrier. But when he ordered the seamen once more to embark, 
they sullenly refused to return to the battle ; nothing more could 
be done at sea. 

The only remaining course for the Athenians was to burn their 
fleet, evacuate their camp, start inland, and attempt to reacii 
Catiuia by a march of forty miles through the hills 
and defiles of the Syracusan territory. Clear-headed retreat by 
men foresaw that the attempt must end in ruin, for 
the army was demoralized, the roads w^ere bad, and a victorious 
enemy hi overwhelming numbers was ready to start in pursuit. 
But to give the retreat any chance of success it must be commenced 
at. f nice, before the Syracusans had time to beset the passes through 
wintdi the army must thread its way. Misled, however, by false 
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reports of the intentions of the enemy, Nicias refused to start the 
niglit after the battle, and even the next day was occupied in 
sorting over the stores, packing up treasure and provisions, and 
settling the details of the marcln On the third morning the whole 
army started forth in a great hollow square, with the baggage in 
the centre. Nicias led the van, Demosthenes the rear. Vast 
quantities of stores were abandoned, and the apathy and careless- 
ness displayed was so great that the larger part of the fleet was 
left unburnt for the enemy to tow away at leisure. Not only were 
the corpses of those who had fallen still lying imburied on the 
shore, hut several thousand wounded were left behind, in spite 
of the pitiful appeals for aid which they addressed to their depart- 
ing countrymen. The whole mass of combatants and non-com- 
batants hurried away without any thought than that of saving their 
own persons. They were quite disheartened and demoralized/’ 
writes Thucydides, ‘‘ find resembled nothing hut a whole city starved 
out and endeavouring to escape; and no small city too, for, counting 
the whole multitude, there were not less than forty thousand on tlie 
march.” 

Meanwhile the two days of delay had permitted the Syracusans 
to seize all the difiicult passes, throw up works against the fords, 

Disasters of and break down the bridges on every road which the 

the retreat, ^vtlienians could take. Moreover, they had planted 
parties of cavalry wherever the ground \vas open and level, so that 
no one could straggle from the ranks of the retreating force. On 
the first day the army forced the passage of the river Anapus and 
advanced five miles, not without suffering severe losses. On the 
second day they reached the foot of a pass called the Acraean Cliff, 
and found it strongly held by the enemy. The third and fourth 
d?iys were spent in attempts to force this defile, which proved 
entirely unavailing : while the head of the army was fighting in 
the X)ass, the rear was being galled by unceasing cavalry charges, 
and shot down from «a distance by the light-armed troops of the 
Syracusans. Finding the Acraean Cliff impregnable, the Athenians 
now fronted to the rear, and started off in a new direction ; as they 
could not reach Gatana, they would endeavour to make their way 
to the friendly Sicels of the interior. The march now lay south- 
ward ; before it could begin, Nicias had to cut his way through 
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the Syiacusan corps which had been hanging on his roar, a feat 
which he accomplished only with heavy loss. The food of the 
retreating army was now well-nigh exhausted, and there was no 
8pnt for fighting left in them; the whole force was ready to 
disband, and many thousands had aheady deserted and taken 
to the hills, in the hope of finding their rvay to Catana. When 
night came, the generals ordered fires to be lighted to deceive the 
enemj^ and led off their remaining troops with such speed as 
they could. ^ Nicias, with the smaller half of the army, got clear 
away and gained some miles on his pursuers; but Demosthenes, 
\Wio Iiad loat liis way in the darkness, was struggling along far to 
tie rear. In the morning the Syracusans found the enemy 
vanished, and started oft' in hot haste to pursue him. They came 
up with Demosthenes’ corps as it was making its way throu<^h a 
narrow defile. The Athenians made little resistance; many were 
cut down, the main body took refuge in a walled enclosure which 
they held for a few hours. Then, finding themselves entirely sur- 
rounded, they laid down their arms on condition that their lives 
should he spared. Six thousand men were taken here, a much 
aiger number had^ fahen or been captured before Demosthenes 
tile iinal surieiider, Demosthenes threw himself captured, 
upon his sword when the surrender took place; but the wound was 
not mortal, and^he was borne back, still living, to Syracuse. 

Meanwhile Nicias, relieved for a day from the jiressure of the 
enemy on his rear, had forced the passage of the river Cacyparis 
and made considerable progress southward. But on the next day’ 
the Syracusan horse reappeared to molest his march, and brought 
him news of the capture of Demosthenes, Gylippus now hade 'the 
Athenian surrender; but Nioias, making a final effort, pushed on as 
lar as the river Asinarus, though his men were now so famisllbd 
and weary that it was hard to get them to move. By the time 
that flie river was reached, the Syracusans had gone round and 
occupied the fuither hank. Hundreds of the Athenians perished 
m le stream, as they strove to cross; as many were trodden down 
m the narrow ford by their comrades as fell by tlie darts of the 

bicehots. Soon the resistance ceased; Nicias gave 

himself up to Gylippus, and such of his follow’ers as surrenders, 
were granted quarter by the exultant enemy were sent to join the 
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troops of Demosthenes in captivity. A few scores at most escaped 
to the hills and reached Catana. 

“ Thus ended,” says Thucydides, “ the greatest adventure thafi 
the Grreeks entered into during this war, and in iny opinion the 
greatest in which Greeks were ever concerned; the one most 
splendid for the conquerors and most disastrous for the conquered ; 
for they suffered no common defeat, hut were absolutely annihilated, 
—•land army, fleet, and all — and of many thousands only a handful 
ever returned home ” 

The Syracusans used their victor}’' in no gentle spirit. In spite 
of the remonstrances of Gylippus, they put to death the two un- 
jpateoftne fortunate generals who had fallen into their hands.^ 
g-enerais. Greece lamented Nicias, “the most respectable 
man of his age,” whose private virtues, moderation, and love of 
peace should have earned him a better fate. But in troublous 
times incompetence incurs a greater punishment than crime. It 
cannot be denied that the half-hearted and dilatory proceedings 
of Nicias were the chief cause of the great disaster in which he 
perished. It is doubtful whether the supineness with which he 
conducted his operations at first, or tlie obstinacy which he dis- 
played in refusing to bring the expedition liome when fortune liad 
turned against him, was the more fiital to the expedition. At any 
rate, this respectable man dragged down to death his able colleague 
Demosthenes, lost his country the largest and finest armament it 
had ever sent out, and ultimately brought ak>ut the downfall of 
its imperial power. 

The prisoners who had fallen into the hands of the Syracusans 
were hardly better treated than their generals. They were shut 
Misery of the f<^r custody in the quarries which abounded on 
S)risoaers. Mllsides of Epipoiae, with no protection from the 
sun or the rain, and a very insufficient ration of bread and water, 
only half the ordinary dole of a slave, to keep body and soul 
together. Worn out by their late exertions, and exposed to absolute 
famine, they began to die off like flies as the unhealthy weather 

* Thucydides says that they were actually executed ; other authorities, 
that they slew themselves to avoid the ignominy of a public execution, 
having been forewarned of their fate by Gylippus, or by the Syracusan 
general Hermocrates» 
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of tlie autumn set in. The Syracusans let tlie corpses lie unburied 
among the surviving prisoners, till the stench bred an infectious 
lever that tlireatened to spread into the city. After seventy days, 
all but the native Athenians and those of their allies who were 
hicehots were sold by auction as slaves. The remainder were 
exposed to «ie miseries of the quarries for eight months, till the 
gieater portion of them perished. Those who still survived seem 

w f companions. Wo 

xad that pity for their fote, and admiration for the calm courage 

1.1 which they supported their misfortunes, finally led to the 
release ot tlie greater number of them. But hardly one in ten of 

lose W' 10 had sailed forth in such csuherant hopefulness to subdue 
oicliy ever saw his Jiome again* 
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Silver Tetradrachm of Samos, of tbe last .yer.rs of tbe AtLenian Empire 
[circ. 410 B.c.]. 

CHAPTER XXXIIL 

THE DECLINE OP THE POWER OF ATHENS, DOWN TO THE FALL OF 
THE FOUR HUNDRED, 413-ill B.C. 

The final disaster of the Athenians in Sicily had befallen them 
about the middle of the month of September ; some weeks later 
confused rumours of it began to spread through Greece, reaching 
Sparta and Corinth long before they arrived at Athens. We are 
assured by Plutarch that the news first came to those who were 
most concerned in it in the most casual way. A seafaring stranger 
landed at Peiraeus, and entered a barber’s shop, where he began 
speaking of the deaths of Xicias and Demosthenes as events already 
known to every one. The barber no sooner heard the story than 
he ran up to Athens, to give information to the magistrates. But 
when he was brought forward, interrogated as to the fwticuiars 
of the disaster and told to produce his informant, the poor man 
was at a loss. There was no one to corroborate his tale, and as 
the news seemed p)erfectly incredible to those who had seen the 
two magnificent armaments sail forth against Syracuse, he was 
treated as a forger of false news and sentenced to be exj^osed on 
the wheel. He had been suffering the torture some time, when 
several soldiers, who had esca]3ed from Sicily before the final sur- 
render, appeared to bear out his tale. But even when well-knowL 
and respectable citizens, who had seen the fatal end of the expedi- 
tion, came straggling back to Athens with full particulars of the 
disaster, the people refused to credit them. It seemed impossible 
that so large and strong a fleet and army could perish so utterly. 
Nevertheless the situation had to be faced. It was of no use to 
Exhaustion mob the orators who had promoted the expedition, or 
of Athens. denounce the soothsayers and diviners who had 

prophesied its success. What had to be done w’as to take stock of 
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the remaiuhig resources of the city, and to see if the naval and 
commercial empire of Athens could yet be preserved. The survey 
did not proiiiisc well ; nearly two hundred ships out of a navy that 
liad never numbered more than three hundred had been engulfed 
in the disaster. There only remained to Athens a squadron of 
twenty-seven vessels at Kaupactus, and some thirty or forty more 
ready for service in home waters. Three thousand seven hundred 
hoplites had been lost out of a force that, since the great plague, 
did not muster more than ten or eleven thousand men fit for foreign 
.service. Moreover, the finances of the state had been drained to 
the very bottom by the expense of sending fortli the second 
expedition so soon after the first. Of all the funds that had been 
stored in the Acropolis, there Unly remained the thousand talents 
that Pericles had set aside, to he used only if Athens were to be 
attacked by a hostile fleet. The soil of Attica had just been 
ravaged by an army of overpowering strength, and the fort at 
I3ecele3a showed that the Spartans were about to adopt a new and 
annoying method of warfare. Already some thousands of slaves 
liad deserted to tliat post, which offered them a close and easy 
refuge from their masters. 

Kor “was this all. At any moment a Peloponnesian squadron 
might insult the scantly guarded coast of Attica, and ere long tlie 

confederate fleet, \vhich had conquered at Syracuse, 

• 1 L 1 . 1 , . , , . TheAtlienians 

miglit be expected to appear in overAvhelmmg force determine on 

in the waters of the Aegean. Athens might well 
have despaired, and sent to ask from her enemies what terms they 
would be pleased to grant her. It is surprising to learn that she 
showed no signs of doing so ; on the contrary, crippled and beggared 
though she was, she nerved herself for a second struggle, not less 
lengtiiy and far more desperate than that which had raged betweem 
431 B.c. and 422 b.c. The deadly fear of the moment, says 
Thucydides, drove the democracy into a mood of discipline and 
self-restraint to which it liad long been a stranger. A committee 
of public safety was elected and entrusted with absolute power for 
the crisis; every source of expenditure in the city that could bo 
dispensed wdtii was cut down ; the thousand talents which Pericles 
had laid by were voted as supply for building a new fleet ; con- 
tributions of money and ship-timber were requisitioned from the 
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allies, and garmons were sent to Eaboea rind certain other 
strategical points. 

All this preparation would have been useless if the Spartans had 
taken time by the forelock, and attacked Athens by sea and land 
the moment that the result of the hgliting at Syracuse was known. 
But Sparta was ever dilatory; her rulers resolved to make a great 
eObrt, but took their time to prepare it. Instead of instantly 
blockading Peiraeus with every vessel they could muster, they 
decided to spend the winter in constructing a fleet of overwhelming 
strength, and to defer operations till the sjDring. It seems not to 
have occurred to them that while they were building new triremes 
their enemies also would have time to do the same. Xaturally, 
wdicn the news arrived that the dockyards of Corinth and Gytheura 
and Aulis were busy, the Athenians commenced to lay down new 
keels in every slip that Peiraeus could provide ; by the midsummer 
of 412 B.c. they calculated on having a hundred vessels ready 
for sea. 

The winter of 413-412 b.c. was spent in these preparations on 
each side, and Athens obtained the respite that she so much 
. needed. But meanwhile the members of the Con- 

Tne Atnenian 

allies bent on federacy of Delos were realizing the position ; in %vell- 
‘ nigh every state there was a x^owerful oligarchic 
faction eager for independence, which had long been waiting 
fur an opportunity to revolt from Athens. The democratic party 
in each cit}’-, on the other hand, preserved but a passive and un~ 
enthusiastic loyalty towards its suzerain, and was quite unx^e- 
jpared to make any sacrifice in her behalf. The reverses of 
Athens gave to the one faction a motive for instant rebellion, and 
laid before the other a chilling xiros^iect of additional taxes and 
contributions if they adliered to their ancient mistress. Accord- 
ingly most of the leading states of Ionia sent secret emissaries to 
Sparta or Thebes, offering to cast off the Athenian yoke the 
moment that a Peloponnesian fleet should a|)pear in Asiatic waters. 
The Chians sent emissaries to Sparta and opened negotiations with 
the ephors through the medium of Alcibiades, who was the close 
friend of Endius, the most xiromincnt member of the Ephoralty. 
The Lesbians and Euboeans made a similar ajiplication to King 
Agis, who was occupied in Northern Greece and had planted his 
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head-quarters at Decelea. Pharnabazus, the Persian satrap of the 
knds on the Ileiiespont, sent, in behalf of himself and of several 
Greek cities in his neighbourhood, to beg for the despatch of a fleet 
to the Propontis. Tissaphernes, the satrap of Lydia, made a similar 
request, and supported the demand of the Chians. Each of these 
barbarians had come to the conclusion that the break-up of tlic 
Athenian empire would give him an opportunity of recovering 
some of the lost coast-land of his satrapy. They vied with each 
other in promising assistance, both in men and money, if once a 
Peloponnesian fleet should cross the Aegean, 

Ihe Spartans resolved to send first to Chios, the most powerful 
of the disaffected states, and afterwards to aid Lesbos and the 
cities of the Hellespont. But, instead of concentrating 
their fleet, they sent out small squadrons piecemeal, ^ch?os°^ 
just as each could be got ready for sea. The first 
which sailed consisted of twenty Corinthian ships, but this was 
intercepted and blockaded off the Argive coast by the Athenian 
home-fleet. However, the Spartan admiral Chalcideus slipped out 
from Gytheum with five vessels, taking with him Alcibiades as a 
volunteer, and safely reached Chios. That great city at once 
revolted, and placed its fleet of thirty ships at the disposal of the 
bpartan. Clazomenae, Erythrao, and Teos soon followed tlie 
example of Chios; it was to no effect that the Athenians hurried 
o- every galley that could possibly be got to sea. The mischief 
was done before the first of them could reach Ionia. 

cJimpaign now tegan off the Asiatic coast ; it 
n as full of unforeseen turns of fortune, for each side was alternately 
eceiving reinforcements from home, and obtaining a precarious 

« h the bpartans. Although they failed at Mitylene, which revolted* 
Seta 7,f ^’i^oesses in other charters. 

Innin Vri HO longer the metropolis of 

enthusiasm; lasus, which resisted them, 

wos 7T 7 approach of autumn their superiority 

uas made more marked by the arrival of a considerable fleet from 

mm7"l’ had determined to repay Athens for her 

unpiovoked aggression in 415 n.c., and sent their favourite general 
lerinoorates with twenty-two ships to aid in revolutionizing Ionia. 
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It says more for the facility than for tlie Hellenic patriotism of 
the Spartan admirals that they entered into very humiliating terms 
The Spartans of alliance with the rersLan satraps of the neigh- 
TissSernes, hourhood. An agreement drawn up between Cllialci- 

412 B.c. deus and Tissaphernes actually stipulated that, in 
return for sujDplies of money, Sparta should help the Persian 
to take back *‘all that the Great King’s forefathers had held in 
Asia;” a phrase which, if pressed to its logical meaning, would 
have surrendered Miletus, Clazomenae, and the otlier mainland 
towns into the power of King Darius. Astyochus, who succeeded 
Chalcideus, thought the wording of the treaty objectionable, and. 
substituted for the original clause another, which merely declared 
that the Lacedaemonians and their allies should not xjroceed to 
attack any city which belonged to King Darius or his ancestors.” 
Tills change relieved the Spartans of the obligation to assist the 
Great King in recovering the Greek towns which had once been 
his, but bound them to stand by and permit tbe restoration of the 
Persian power, if the satraps were strong enough to effect it. 
Thougli less disgraceful in form, the second treaty was as despicable 
in spirit as the first. 

The first year of war after the Syracusan disaster had failed to 
ruin Athens ; it had seen the revolt of some of her most important 
allies, but she still kept up the fight, favoured by the dilatoriness 
and want of fixed purpose which the Spartan government «and 
the Spartan commanders had alike displayed. The respite had 
allowed her to build and launch a formidable fleet, and she was 
now in a position to struggle on, putting off by her desperate 
efforts the final day of disaster, which was bound to arrive at no 
very distant date. For when once the great Ionian towns hud 
'Committed themselves to revolt, there was no hope that the 
Athenian empire could be kept together. 

For the ensuing period of the war the operations of the Athenians 
were carried on from the base of Samos. In that island the 
democratic faction had just risen, and massacred some hundreds 
of oligarchs. This action bound them by the tie of fear to their 
suzerain, for they knew that the victory of Sparta would be 
followed by the re-establishment of a Philo-Laconian oligarchy, 
which would take ample revenge for the late slaughter, Samos 
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was nearer to Atliens than any other of the great Ionian ports, and 
lay in an advantageous position, enabling its possessors to intercept 
communications between the two chief areas of revolt — the northern 
which centred at, Chios, and the southern which lay around 
Miletus. 

In the early spring of 411 b.c., a further disaster hefell the 
Athenians by the revolt of the three cities of the great island of 
Khodes. The Athenians from Samos sailed to recover 
the island, but, when faced by the combined force of Kbodes. 
the Peloponnesian and Chian -fleets, declined the battle, 
on account of their decided inferiority in numbers. After this, 
however, the successes of the Spartans came to a standstill ; their 
monetary resources had hecn exhausted by the expense of keeping 
a great armada at sea for a whole 3 "ear, and their chief paymaster, 
the satrap Tissapliernes, was beginning to slacken in his granting 
of subsidies. 

The Persian is said to liave been turned from, his zeal for the 
Hpartan cause by the advice of Alcibiades. That volatile personage 
had sailed for Asia with the full intention of doing all 

o A.lci nf ft CLi 

in his power to spread the revolt ; but renegades are Sardis, 
alwaj’-s distrusted by those they serve, and Alcibiades " 
had, in addition, made himself personally hateful to some of the 
leading men in Sparta. His crowning offence is said to have been 
that he seduced the wife of King Agis, He soon found that he 
w’as regarded with susj)icion by his colleagues, and after an unsuc- 
cessful engagement in front of Miletus, which had been entered 
into by bis advice, was constrained to quit the Spartan camp, in 
fear for bis life. He betook himself to the court of Tissaphernes, 
with whom he soon contrived to ingratiate himself, the pyerfect 
knowledge both of Spartan and Athenian plans which he displayed^, 
and by the ingenuity with which he pushed the satrap’s interests. 
He pointed out to the Persian that if he lavished his resources on 
the Peloponnesian fleet, and allowed the Athenians to be crushed, 
he would flnd that he had only replaced the Athenian empire by 
a Spartan empire. Athens was a naval power only desirous of 
holding the sea-coast; but the Lacedaemonians, who had always 
aimed at empire on land, would be dangerous neighbours, likely to 
covet the conquest of the inner districts of Asia Minor. The wisest 
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course would be to let the two Greek powers wear down each 
other’s resources, and meanwhile to lay hands quietly on every 
Ionian town that could he secured, and hold it nominally against 
the Athenians, but really for the Great King. 

Tissaphernes saw the force of this advice, and |)romptly cut 
down by half the supplies of money he had been furnishing to the 
Spartans. He also kei^t them inactive, by promising the aid of a 
Phoenician fleet which never arrived ; and when the commanders 
complained to him, put them off with personal bribes, but did not 
do anything for their armament. Finding Tissapherncs so ready 
to take his advice, Alcibiades began to think out a new method of 
turning his influence with the satrap to good account. A short 
experience of the narrow meanness of Spartan life and the soulless 
pomp of an Oriental court had set him longing for the free and 
liberal atmosphere of Athens. He began to dream of securing his 
return from exile, by propitiating Athenian public opinion by 
some extraordinary service. Had it been only the matter of the 
Mysteries that stood charged to his score, the people might easily 
have pardoned him ; hut some striking feat was needed to atone 
for his flight to Sparta and his too effective advice that Decelca 
should be fortified. It occurred to Alcibiades that if he could 
draw Tissaphernes over to the Athenian alliance, and induce the 
Persian to open his purse for the needs of the well-nigh bankrupt 
city, his pardon might possibly be granted. 

Accordingly he began to sound his private friends in the Athenian 
armament at Samos, to see how they liked the idea. He found 
Alcibiades that there was a strong party in the camp who were 
t^^Atbe^a^ longing to get rid of the democratic government at 
oiigarcbs. Athens; it was the democracy %vhich had been respon- 
sible for the Sicilian expedition, and the wealthier and landed 
classes were now suffering for its sins by the ruin of their estates. 
Accordingly he found it easy to spread a report among the mal- 
contents that if the present constitution were overturned in Athens, 
and an oligarchic government installed in its place, he could 
undertake to bring over Tissaphernes to the Athenian alliance; 
without a change the Persian could not he -won, for he had a 
rooted distrust of democracies. The intrigue prospered even better 
than Alcibiades had ventured to hope ; many officers of note in 
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the force at Samos furthered it with zeal, and a deputation of them, 
headed by the general Peisander, sailed across to Athens to enlist 
recruits in its favour. The only man who opposed the scheme was 
Phryniclius, another of tlie generals, and he set himself against it, 
not because he disliked an oligarchy, but merely because he had a 
personal grudge against Alcibiades. The main mass of the army 
was imperfectly informed about the intrigue ; and though it 
suspected and disliked the proposals of the consjurators, it was 
content to let matters take their course, if thereby the aid of Persia 
could be secured. 

Peisander and the oligarchs from Samos made no secret of their 
plans at Athens; they boldly laid the proposals of Alcibiades 
before the EcclevSia ; they pointed out that if aflairs Peisander 
went on as they had been doing of late, the ruin at Athens, 
of Athens must be close at hand, while the Persian alliance 
would save the state. The price to be paid, the sacritico of 
the cherished democratic constitution, was heavy; hut was not 
any sacrifice preferable to destruction? One after another the 
enemies of Alcibiades rose to recall the misdeeds of the renegade 
statesman; demagogues denounced his lawless insolence, and 
priests expatiated upon his sacrilegious outrages, and warned the 
peop)le not to draw down .the wrath of Heaven by recalling him. 
But of every speaker Peisander asked the same unanswerable 
question — Was it not true that the Spartans were superior at sea, 
that the allies w’ere revolting, that the treasury of the state was 
empty; if so, could they suggest any better vray of staving oif 
the impending ruin? After a long and tumultuous debate, the 
people, convinced against their will, voted that Peisander and ten 
commissioners with him should sail to Asia, and open negotiations 
with Alcibiades and Tissapbernes, on such terms as they coul4 
secure. 

.Before starting, Peisander set working all the oligarchic influences 
which could be utilized in Athens for the overthrow of the 
constitution. lie stirred up the numerous political . . ^ 

clubs, which existed for purposes of influencing conspiracy 
elections and trials, and exhorted them to unite and 
act without fear or scruple when a favourable moment arrived. 
The rhetorician Antiphon, a skilful wire-puller who took no 
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ostensible part in politics, but was deep in all tbe secrets of the 
party, was entrusted with the management of tlie conspiracy. 
Other leaders were soon forthcoming, among them many men who 
had never been suspected of any disloyalty to the democratic 
constitution, and everything was prepared for a vigorous coiqy d^ekit 
But when Peisander and his colleagues had returned to Asia and 
arrived at the court of Tissaphernes, a new complication arose. 
Alcibiades found that he had much less influence with the satrap 
than he had supposed, and could not prevail on him to take any 
steps towards concluding an alliance with Athens; all that the 
Persian would do was to stint his supplies to the Peloponnesians, 
and keep their fleet idle. When p>laced in the dilemma, and forced 
to confess that he was either unwilling or unable to carry out his 
p>romises, Alcibiades took refuge in evasions. He pretended that 
Tissaphernes was still willing to conclude a treaty, but proposed as 
preliminary conditions that the Athenians should surrender to 
him all their subject-cities on the mainland of Asia, When his 
(3Xurbitant demand was reluctantly granted, ho began to ask for 
the Asiatic islands also, and made himself so impracticable that 
the ambassadors in great wrath broke off the negotiations and 
returned to Samos. 

While those intrigues were in progress the war dragged itself 
slowly on, without any important action. As the Spartan fleet lay 
immovable at Pihodes, the Athenians from Samos succeeded in 
establishing a blockade round Chios, and even landed troops on 
that island, but did not make any great progress towards its 
reduction. Elsewhere the war stood still. 

The failure of Peisander’s negotiations with Alcibiades placed 
the oligarchic party in a very difficult position. They had made 
Political arrangements for a revolution, and gone so far 
murders at that it was difficult to stop. At home the clubs had 
Athens. work; proposals had been mooted to 

entrust the conduct of the war to some less unwieldy body than 
the Ecclesia, to abolish all payments to clicasts and eccle- 
siasts, and to save the scanty revenue of the state to maintain 
the soldiers and seamen in active service. These proposals pro- 
voked opposition from the democratic party ; but when Androcles, 
the leading demagogue of the day, and several of his supporters 
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Witance to the oligarchic agitation almost entirely ceased 

and Sets tte^®'’'"‘ ? H ^S-iorant of L extent 
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Emboldened by the impunity which they were enjoying, the 
oh archs resolved to carry out tlieir plans, even though Alcibiadcs 
had played them false. Many of them felt all the more confident 

inroT- on their side; and several 

r,rV“r the ex-general Phrynichus, joined 

the party when once they knew that Alcibiades was not to have 

iunflnr,''' “ Bimultaneous 

c! ^ / * niade to win over to the oligarchy the fleet at 

bamos and the city of Athens. y uie iiect at 

arittL‘'^T°^ oligarchs, allied with the 

.iistocratic party among the Samians, rose in arms under the 
General Charmmos, they found themselves too weak 

lor their task. After slaying a few of their opponents, 

—among them the exiled Athenian demavoo-ue 
Hyperbolus, who had been for some time rerident at Samos— 
they were put down by force of numbers. The Samian democracy 
and the majority of the Athenians from the fleet combined a-ainsi 
them, and crushed them without any serious fierhtinr 
moment that the rising was suppressed,'the victors sent home fte 
State-galley called the Paralus with the news. 

When the Paralus arrived at Athens, that city was found to 
hate fallen into the hands of the oligarchs. The revolution at 

flnHLttt less violence 

lhau that at Samos. Peisander, Antiphon, and Phrynichus had 

thit lT“r^ to a-syd open fighting if possible. When they kneyf 

mulei ot Androcles and other democratic leaders, they hrou'dit 

hy'hoL-riho^" “T t°'**y“missionei-s should be apiLntcd^o 
W befiue the people a scheme of constitutional reform This 

hZ'c ’■ “^^“fesloners, who had 

been carefully chosen from among the oligarchs, summoned the 

* Thucydides says ten: the new noAiTcla rw, ’AS^raW thirty. 
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Ecclesia to meet, not on the Fnyx, bnt at tlie tcm[>lo of Poseidon 
at Coloniis, a suburb a mile witliont tlie city. 

The democracy, suspecting some snare— perhaps an attack from 
the garrison of Decelea — would not trust themselves outside the 
The Foiir Walls of Athens, and a x^acked and scanty meeting at 
sSfpower was able to vote away the time-honoured 

at Athens, constitution of Cleisthenes. On the propo>sal of 
Peisandor, a bill was carried to elect five men as x>residents, ivho 
again should chose a hundred, and each of these hundred three 
men more, and that 'the whole body, four hundred strong, should 
assume the government of the state in xdace of the archons and the 
senate. They were to be responsible to a body of five thousand 
full citizens, chosen by themselves ; the rest of the Athenians were 
Xiractically disfranchised.^ 

When the assembly had dispersed, without a single voice being 
raised against the bill, the Four Hundred marched on the Pry taneum, 
followed by a body of lioxfiites who had been secretly got together 
for tbeir assistance. They found the senate in session, and 
summoned it to disperse ; the senators were no less terror-stricken 
than the peoxde, and obeyed the command ; as they went out each 
was given the public allowance of money due to him for the 
remainder of his term of office. "We do not hear that a single man 
dared to resent the insult. Having cleared out their predecessors, 
the Four Hundred did solemn sacrifice, and assumed all the 
functions of government. 

Their first step was to send to King Agis at Decelea, to inform 
him that a Philo-Sx>artan oligarchy was installed in power, and 
anxious to treat for terms of peace. Agis, however, instead of 
treating, made a rapid march on Athens, thinking to find it in 
open sedition, and easily to be captured by a vigorous coiip-de- 
moAn, His plan, however, was foiled ; the gates were closed and 
the walls manned, so that, after losing a few men in a sally, he 
was fain to return in haste to Decelea. Wlien the Four Hundred 
again made overtures to him, he received them with greater respeef, 
and forwarded their envoys to the epliors at Lacedaemon. 

The Paralus arrived at the Peiraeus, with the news of the siip- 

» So Thucydides* The rather confused account in the TioKirAa. rm> 
^A$ 7 }vai<cy says that the 400 were elected by the tribes, 40 by each. 
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prcysion of the oligarchic rising in Samos, shortly after the Four 
Hundred had taken over the conduct of affairs. The army 
Fearing lest the democracy should bo encouraged to ^gciarS^or 
revolt when the events at Samos became known, the democracy, 
new rulers imprisoned some of the crew of the Paralus, and sent 
the rest oft' at once to cruise round Euboea, But Chaereas, the 
captain of the vessel, escaped and returned at once to Samos, where 
he laid the news of the revolution before the army. A great burst 
of democratic feeling swept through the ranks of the soldiery when 
the tale of Peisander’s intrigues was heard ; they deposed all the 
generals and tricrarchs who were suspected of oligarchic leanings, 
and placed at their head two officers named Thrasybfilus and 
Thrasylliis, whose loyalty was undoubted. At a solemn assembly 
the whole army swore “ to hold to the democracy, to live in con- 
cord, to zealously prosecute the war with Sparta, and to be foes to 
the Four Hundred, and have no intercourse with them.” All the 
Samians of the democratic party took the same oath, being as 
much interested as the Athenians themselves in the supiiression of 
oligarchic plots. Tlirasybulus and his colleagues reasoned that as 
the whole naval force of Athens was in their hands, they would be 
able to rescue the mother-city from her oppressors. If the Four 
Hundred held out against them, they could easily make Samos, 
and not Athens, the seat for tlie time being of the Athenian empire ; 
for the allied states would pay their allegiance and hand over their 
tribute to the party which controlled the fleet of Athens, not to 
that which sat helpless and isolated within her walls. In short, 
the army claimed to represent the Athenian state, and resolved to 
make no account of the usurping Four Hundred. 

Thrasybulus and Thrasylius now proposed the recall of Alcibiacles 
from exile, intending to enlist his influence with Tissaphemes & 
the side of the democracy. Their proposal wms Kecaiiof 
•welcomed by the army, and, after four years of Aicibiades. 
banishment, Aicibiades appeared once more in the assembly of his 
countrymen. He came Mi of protestations of his goodwill, and of 
his ability to bring over his friend the satrap to the Athenian 
cause; his xu'ormscs gained such credit that he was at once 
elected as a colleague to Thrasybulus and Thrasylius, and granted 
full powers to treat with Tissaphemes, Accordingly he sailed off 
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to find the satrap, who lay at this moment iar southward in the 
Pam];)hylian city of Aspendus. 

Tissaphernes had found the Peloponnesian admirals wrought up 
to a dangerous pitch of wrath by the inactivity to which ho 
had reduced their fleet, and by his constant interviews with 
Alcibiades ; accordingly he had at last determined to bring up the 
Phoenician fleet to their aid. There were more than a hundred 
Phoenician vessels lying at Aspendus when Alcibiades arrived at 
the place. Nevertheless, the xithenian contrived to persuade the 
satrap to send the ships away, though he had only just brought 
them on to the scene of action. The fleet returned home, and the 
Spartans were more than ever enraged with their faithless ally. 
The most important result of this diplomatic success, however, was 
to restore Alcibiades to the full confidence of the army at Samos, 
who believed that he had given conclusive proof of his absolute 
control over the mind of Tissaphernes — a control which he was in 
reality very far from possessing. 

Meanwhile, everything at Athens was conspiring to ruin the 
cause of the Four Hundred. Their authority received a desperate 

Civil strife sliock when the news of the events at Samos became 

at Athens. ]jnown. Dissensions, too, broke out among their own 
body. The more violent party under Phrynichus and Antiphon 
proposed to strengthen their position by throwing themselves into 
the hands of the Spartans, and by calling Peloponnesian troops 
within the walls ; for this purpose they began to construct a fort 
at the mole of Eetionea in the Peiraeus, built so as to facilitate the 
entry of the enemy. Their desperate treason was opposed by a 
more moderate faction, headed by Theramenes, a supple statesman 
who 'was always to be found on the safe side. Luckily for Athens, 
the Spartans were still suspicious of the good faith of the Four 
Hundred, and were so tardy in taking advantage of the civil strife 
in the city, that they once more lost their opportunity. The first 
blow to the oligarchy came from the assassination of Phrynichus ; 
as he left the Senate House he was stabbed by a young soldier, 
who escaped, though the deed was wrought at midday in the midst 
of the market-place. A few days later a body of hoplites broke 
into open mutiny, seized and demolished the suspected fort at 
EetionSa, and placed Theramenes at their head. 





Revolt of Euboea. 
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Ihis crisis induced tiro Four Hundred to take measures to 
render their power more popular, by calling the assembly of the 
I ive thousand into existence : hitherto they had neg- 
lected to summon it. But it was too late ; open war ^Jretria. 
seemed about to break out in the city ; the oligarchs held the 
benate House, while the malcontents lay round tlie temple of 
the Dioscuri to the south of the Acropolis. Suddenly, however, 
the lace of aflairs was changed by the alarming news that a fleet 
of lorty-two Peloponnesian ships was threatening Peiraeiis. 
Abandoning their dissensions, both parties ran down to the harbour 
and commenced to launch every wmr-vesscl that could be found, 
Ihe Spartan admiral Agesandridas had come prepared to take 
advantage of the treachery of Phrynichus ; but Phrynichus was 
dead and his fort at Eetionea destroyed. Accordingly the Spartan 
left I eiraeus behind, rounded Sunium, and made for Euboea, whose 
malcontents had^ long been praying for aid to enable them to 
revolt Thirty-six Athenian ships, manned in hot haste and very 
imperfectly fitted out, chased Agesandridas up the Euboean strait 
and brought him to action off Eretria. The fight resulted in the 
complete rout of the ill-found and ill-handled Athenian fleet; only 
fourteen vessels succeeded in escaping from the disaster. ' The 
moment that the result of the battle was known, every city iu 
Euboea revolted to the Spartans, with the single exception of 
Ilistiaea, which was held (see p. 266 ) by Athenian clerucbs. To 
bind tlio island to the mainland and obviate the possibility of 
reconquest, the Euboeans and their continental neighbours of 
Loeotia combined to throw a bridge over the narrowest point of the 
Euripus, just opposite Chalcis. 

The loss of Euboea was a terrible blow to Athens; since Attica 
bad become unsafe, it had been customary to keep in that spacious 
island all tlio flocks and herds which supplied the city, and to 
utiime It as a storehouse conveniently placed at the doors of 
Athens. The news of its revolt almost made the Athenians 
despair; even the disaster at Syracuse had caused less dismay, for 
that had taken place far away, while the battle of Eretria had been 
ought in the home-waters of the navy of Athens, and almost under 
the eyes of her citizens. 

The immediate result of the revolt of Euboea was tlie final over- 
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tlirow of the Four Hundred, for every one cast the responsibility 
„ „ „ for the disaster on the shoulders of those whose 
tnePour factious violence had thrown the city off her guard. 
Hundred. assembly once more met on the Pnyx, the ancient 
gathering-place of the democracy, and formally deposed the 
usurping government. The body of the Five Thousand was 
suffered nominally to exist; but as it was enacted that every 
citizen possessing a suit of armour should be included in the number, 
a modified democracy was in reality rcstox'ed. The same assembly 
passed a decree authorizing the return of Alcibiades from exile, 
and approving of all the actions of the army at Samos. 

When their deposition was decreed, the Four Hundred dispersed 
and fled. Peisander and most of his colleagues made their way to 
Decclea; one of them, the general Aristarchus, signalized his 
defection by inducing the blockaded garrison of Oenoe, a strong 
fort on the northern border, to surrender to the Boeotians, on a 
false report of a general pacification. A few of the more notable 
members of the Four Hundred were caught, brought to trial, and 
executed. Of these the most prominent was the rhetorician 
Antiphon, whose speech in defence of his actions was considered 
the most stirring burst of eloquence ever beard in an Athenian 
law-court. IJ^evertheless he was condemned, and expiated Ins 
treason by a well-deserved death. Thus fell the Four Hundred, 
after a stormy and inglorious rule extending over no more than 
four months. The not result of their conspiracy was a small gain— 
the abolition of pay for civil duties, — and the 'great loss — the aham 
domneut of Euboea.^ 

* In tlie whole matter of the Four Hundred Thucydides is here followed 
rather than the TLoMrda ra>v ^ABrivaicau. But the latter certainly' appears 
to ’bo drawing from official documents, though quoting them in ti very 
confused wav. 
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CHAPTEB XXXIY. 

THE FALIi OF ATHENS, 411 - 404 : B.C. END OF THE PELOrON- 
NEBIAN WAR, 

It miglit have been expected that tbe civil strife caused by the 
usurpation of the Four Hundred would have brought about the 
ruin of Athens, But once more the slackness and want of enter- 
prise of the Spartan commanders came to the rescue of their 
enemies. In the western Aegean Agesandridas, who had swept 
the Athenian home-fleet off the water, accomplished nothing 
more than the revolt of Euboea. Though completely commanding 
the sea, he made no attempt to blockade Athens — a feat which he 
could have accomplished with ease, for there were now only twenty 
ships ready for service at Peiraeus. After lingering some time by the 
Eurlpus, he set sail eastward, to reinforce the Pelopjonnesian fleet 
in Asia, '‘Truly,” as Thucydides observes, “the Spartans were 
a very convenient people to be at war with ; ^'^they generally did 
what their enemy most desired. 

Meanwhile the Athenians at Samos had been planning an expe- 
dition to expel the Four Hundred from the mother-city, a design 
from which they were turned by Alcibiades, who persuaded them 
to persevere in the defence of Ionia, and to let matters at home 
right themselves. This advice was accepted, and the Pelopcpu- 
nesian fleet was not left to work its will unresisted, as would have 
been the case if the expedition to Athens had been carried out. 
By giving tliis counsel Alcibiades did a real service to his country 
for the first time in his whole political career. 

As the autumn drew near, the Pelo]3onnesian admiral Mindarus 
gave up all hopes of help from Tissaphernes, and resolved to shift 
the scene of action northward. He knew that the Hellespontine 
cities were ripe for revolt, and hoped for hearty aid from Pharna- 
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bazus, the Persian satrap of Northern Asia Minor, who had proved 
himself a zealous and trustworthy ally of Sparta. The Spartans 
had already been provided with a base of operations on the Helles- 
]3ont, for two small expeditions had been sent thither a few months 
before, and had brought about the rebellion of Abydos and Byzan- 
tium. Accordingly Mindarus, steering a westward course out into 
the Aegean, so as to escape the notice of the Athenian fleet at 
Samos, started with sevent3"-three ships for the Hellespont. He 
intended to reach the straits, seize all the cities on their shores, and 
block the way for the corn-ships from the Euxine, that brought to 
Athens the supplies of food on which her inhabitants were mainh" 
supported. A storm delayed the Spartan, and w’hen he reached 
the Hellespont the Athenians from Samos were close on his heels. 
The generals Thrasybfilus and Thrasyllus had put to sea with 
every ship they could muster, and by calling in detachments from 
all sides had got together a fleet nearly as strong as that of Min- 
darus. They brought him to action in the narrow waters between 
Sestos and Abydos, at the promontory of O^mosscina, hard by the 
tomb and chapel of the legendary Trojan queen Hecuhn. After 
a hard fight Mindariis was beaten, and his fleet compelled to run 
ashore under the walls of Abydos, leaving twenty-one vessels in 
the hands of Thrasyllus. But though checked the Spa.rtan was 
not crushed ; he was encouraged by the revolt of several cities on 
the Propontis, and he hoped to renew the struggle by the aid of 
Agesandridas’ fleet from Euboea, now hastily summoned to his aid, 
and of some reinforcements from Rhodes which were on their 
way to him. The squadron from Euboea was caught in a storm off 
Mount Athos, and almost entirely destroyed ; hut the force from 
Battles in the south reached the Hellespont, though pursued by 
keiiespont, Alcihiades, who had collected a small fleet at Cos and 
411 B,c. Seeing his reinforcements at hand, Mindarus 

put out from Abydos to join them. A battle ensued, which 
remained undecided till Alcihiades was seen coming up in the 
distance. Then the Peloponnesians turned tail and once more 
sought refuge by running ashore; there they were joined by a 
Persian force under Pbarnabazus, who did his best to save the 
stranded ships. But the Athenians persisted, and towed off in 
triumx)h thirty galleys, a full third of the fleet of Mindarus, 
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s^vUuT'aLl“r/-?'°i T disabled, Thra- 

auarLr^il their fleet and went into winter 

oli f ’ 1 ^}!^'hiades took the opportunity to pay a visit to his 

Siirf hut the satrap had lately received a 

rebiiLe from Susa on account of his double-dealing policy and was 
n no mood to welcome the Athenian. Instead his 

him to S? p'T'' effusion, he cast him into chains and“sent 
tom to Sardis. But a month later Alcibiades found means to 

thX?“ coast, and rejoined 

^ When the spring of 410 b.c. came round, Mindarus havim^ been 
mfoiced again put to sea witli sixty sail. But the Athenians 
had already begun to concentrate for his destruction. 

As he lay opposite Cyzicus, the Athenian fleet of ?y2cus' 
eighty-six vessels stole up, in a day of storm and 

tr’aTi him unawares. While 

the Athenian centre under Alcibiades kept Mindarus employed 

the wings under Thrasybulus and Theramenes slipped round ^tht’ 
Spartan to out him off from the shore. Seeing Tis manmatre 

Sramw of'pf ’ "’heto 

- _ y f Pharnabazus was coming to his succour. But the 
Athenians pressed hard on him and cut off many vessels- and 
uhen he ran the remnant ashore, Alcibiades disembarked and 
engaged him in a land fight. After a desperate strugS the 
leoponuesiaus and Persians were completely routed; Mtodarns 
fell, and every single ship in his fleet was taken or sunk, except 
the few Syracusan vessels, and these were burnt by their own 

oX ITf T X’’" 

alil-Hf 1 n ‘"“dents and its completeness 

. vt It looalled to Athenian minds Cimon’s triumph at the Eury-* 

medon fitty-si.x years before. All the misdeeds of Alcibiades were 
forgiven and forgotten, now that he had won for Athens the 
.i»t which h.d he, ™c i„ li 

^ For tlie first time since the news of the Syracusan disaster hid 
leached them, the Athenians were able to breath freely and to lool- 

U«Jb..„ detrorrf, ,h.Hell»p,.l„, repirf, .„a ll 
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to require only due expenditure of time to reduce, one after another, 
the revolted cities of Asia. If anything could have been wanting 
to restore the confidence of xitheiis, it was supplied by a despatch 
from Hippocrates, the Spartan who had been second-in-command 
to Mindarus, which was intercepted on its way to tlie ephors, 
“The ships are gone/’ ran the laconic document; “Mindarus is 
slain ; the men are starving ; we know not vrhat to do.” The rnob 
of shipless seamen under Hippocrates were throw'n on the charity 
of Pharnabazus, whose subsidies alone stood between them and 
disbandment or destruction. 

It is not surprising to learn that, on the receipt of the news of 
the battle of Cyziciis, the Lacedaemonians thought for a moment 

^ of peace, Endius, the Spartan friend of Alcihiades, 

ixeg-otiations, came to Athens to sound the mind oi the Ecciesia, 
and to lay before it proposals for a general cessation 
of hostilities. The terms offered were, as was but natural, 
founded on the actual state of affairs. Ehodes, Chios, Miletus, 
the Euhoeans, and the other revolted allies of Athens, were to 
retain their independence; hut Sparta was ready to evacuate 
Lecelea, and to promise to leave undisturbed those members of the 
Confederacy of Delos who still clung to Athens. Endius must 
have felt sure that the Athenians would be glad to get rid of the 
w-ar at any price. They had been living for three years on the 
brink of destruction, and when an honourable peace, involving 
no further surrender of territory or prestige, was offered them, 
might have been expected to accept it. But the hopefulness and 
light-hearted confidence of the Ecclesia was once more too strong. 
Led on by the demagogue Cleophon, the people voted that they 
would listen to no terms which left their revolted allies independent, 
tind Endius was accordingly dismissed. Tins -was a fatal mistake ; 
the resources of Athens had run so low that she should have 
embraced any opportunity of peace ; her success was but momen- 
tary, and the next turn of the wdieel of fortune was destined to 
render an honourable conclusion of the war impossible. 

But for the moment all looked well for Athens. Pharnabazus, 
indeed, strained his resources to the utmost in tlie endeavour to 
maintain the great body of Peloponnesian seamen who had been 
thrown upon his hands, and set to work at once to provide them 
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with ships. But they were far from any friendly arsenal— there 
was none nearer than Chios — shipwrights were few, and the timber 
for the vessels had actually to he felled on Mount Ida before any 
further measures could be taken. For more than a year the 
Athenians were completely free from any trouble at sea, and had 
full leisure for re-establishing their ancient naval dominion. 

Kothing, however, could have marked more strongly the utter 
exhaustion of Athens, and the hopelessness of the struggle in 
which she was engaged, than the small profit she was able to draw 
from the victory of Cyzicus. For tw’-o years the enemy never 
dared to risk a naval engagement ; the officers whom the epbors 
despatched to Asia were men of little mark or ability; the revolted 
allies w^ere cowed and disheartened. On the other hand, Alcibiades 
and Thrasyllus were both men of energy and decision, and their 
troops were flushed with a splendid victory. Yet all that was 
accomplished in the years 410-8 b.c. wms the successes of 
reconquest of those cities on the Hellespont and Alcibiades. 
Proj)ontis which had revolted at various times 
during the stay of Mindarus in those p)arts. Perinthus and 
Selymbria were subdued in the autumn of 410 b.c, ; the great 
island of Thasos returned to its allegiance in the following winter ; 
in 409 B.c, Alcibiades ravaged the whole coast-land of tlie 
satrapy of Pharnabazus, and laid siege to ChalcGdon, the city 
which commands the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, Mean\Yhile 
Thrasyllus turned south and attacked the revolted cities of Ionia ; 
hut Colophon was the only place which he succeeded in recapturing, 
and in front of Ephesus he received a severe repulse from the 
Ephesians, joined with the Persian troops of Tissaphernes, wlio was 
once more inclining to the Spartan alliance. In the autumn of 
409 B.c. 'Hirasyllus sailed up the Hellespont and rejoined xilci- 
blades ; their united force took Chalcedon in the spring of the 
following year, and six months later recovered Byzantium, after 
a long siege which lasted till the inhabitants, now at starvation 
point, threw open the gates in defiance of their Spartan governor. 
Thus the Bosphorus, Hellespont, and Prop)ontis were at last com- 
pletely freed from the enemy, and the corn-ships of Athens came 
tlirough once more from the Euxine without having to dread any 
disturbance on their voyage. After the fall of Byzantium, Pharna- 
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bazus, who had been bearing the whole financial strain of the war 
for more than two years, felt himself so reduced tliat he offered to 
retire from the Spartan alliance and to make peace with Athens* 
This was the most promising symptom which the 'war had shown 
of late, hut it \va3 destined to have no ultimate effect. 

Farther than this the successes of Alcibiades did not go. When 
the Hellespont -was at last clear, he made no attempt against the 

Aioibiades Ionian cities, feeling apparently that the reduction 
of Chios or Miletus Avas hopeless. Instead of 

408 B.c. sailing south, he turned homewards, and led his 
fleet back to the Peiraeus, It was \vith some hesitation that 
he ventured to approach his native city; even though he had 
been electe<l general in his absence, and, though he was con- 
scious of having two years of good service behind him, he still 
dreaded the wrath of the democracy, and remembered the curses 
wbicb had been heaped upon him, and the sentences which were 
still hanging over his head. His reception, however, was all 
that he could have ventured to hope. His friends and relations 
thronged down to the harbour to welcome him, and escorted him 
in triumph to the city. The Senate and the Eeclesia gave him a 
solemn hearing, in which he vindicated himself from the old charge 
of sacrilege, and swore that he \vas innocent of all that had been 
laid to his account. His sentence was thereupon revoked, and all 
Ills civic rights restored. Not only was his term of office as 
general renewed, but he was entrusted with sole and absolute con- 
trol over a considerable armament— one hundred ships and fifteen 
hundred hoplites — and authorized to use it as he thought best. 
He first employed it to escort the procession which annually went 
^from Athens to Eleusis for the celebration of the Eleusiniaii 
mysteries. Ever since the Spartans had seized Decelea, the sacred 
cortege had been compelled to jn'oceed to Eleusis by sea; but 
under the protection of Alcibiades’ troops the procession once more 
marched with its ancient pomp along the line of the Sacred Way. 

After making a fruitless attempt to recover the island of Andros, 
which had revolted to Sparta in spite of her late misfortunes, 
Alcibiades returned to Asia, where he found that an important 
change in the spirit of affairs had lately set in, and that the star 
of Athens was once more on the wane. Two causes co-operated 
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for this end. The first was the despatch from Sparta of a really" 
able general to take charge of the war in Ionia, xysanderin 
Lysander, the son of Aristoclltus, was the most 2 :onia. 
remarkable man that Sparta had produced for a century. His 
family was impoverished; his father was one of those citizens 
who had forfeited from poverty part of their civic rights, and 
his youth had been passed in obscurity. But b3’' sheer energ^^ 
and force of character he had made his way to the front, and 
had at last been appointed to the office of naiiarclius, or high 
admiral. Lysander was not inferior in courage or ability to 
Brasidas, the only other Spartan of genius who appeared during 
the war. But his character was quite different from that of 
the hero of Amp)hipolis, His ambition was wholly personal ; he 
had no sympathy for Hellenic liberties, or care for the interests 
of his allies. If he served Sparta "svell, it was only because tbo 
growth of her power favoured his own aggrandizement. His 
means were as unscriqmlous as his ends were selfish, and treachery 
and cruelty were no less prominent in his actions than acuteness 
and decision. 

Lysander would have been under any circumstances a dangerous 
foe to Athens, but at the moment at which he appeared in Ionia 
another fiictor was introduced into the politics of 

A Cyrus 

Asia Minor, which made him doubly formidable, governor of 
The court of Susa, resenting the endless double- -^siaMmor. 
dealing of Tissaphernes, had at last superseded that satrap, and 
sent dowm in his stead Cyrus, the second son of the reigning king, 
Darius II. The young prince was not only entrusted with tlie 
satrap3^ of L3’‘dia, hut given a general control over all the 
neighbouring governors. Cyrus, from his first arrival, showed 
himself ruled b3^ one desire — the wish to pay off on Athens 
all the trouble she had caused to his ancestors since the days of 
Marathon and Salamis, He at once p)ut a stop to Pharnabazus’ 
negotiations with Athens, and summoned the Spartan commander- 
in-chief to Sardis. When L3^sander arrived, Cyrus declared to 
him that he had five hundred talents ready to assist in equipping 
a new fleet, and that, if these were not enough, he would provide 
more out of his own private means, even though, he were driven 
.to coin into darics the golden throne on which he sat.” It was at 
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first settled that he should subsidize the Pdoponnosian Hoot to tlie 
extent of paying three obols a day to each seaman ; but soon after, 
at the request of Lysander, to whom he had taken a groat personal 
liking, he raised the sum to four obols, an allowance greater than 
the Athenians were then able to pay their men. 

Small reinforcements had gradually been crossing the Aegean 
during the last two years — the most considerable of them a 
Battle of twenty-five Syracusan vessels — so that 

Hotium, Lysander was ere long at the head of ninGt5’' galleys, 
407 B.c. liQ collected at Ephesus. Alcibiades, with tlio 

hundred vessels which the Athenians had given him, took 
his post at Efotium, to prevent the Spartan from putting to sea. 
Presently, however, Alcibiades was called away to Phooaea, and 
sailed oif, leaving his fleet in charge of Antiochus, a satellito 
and boon-companion of his own, whom he i)laced over the 
heads of all the officers of the fleet, though he had only beou 
serving as master on board the flag-ship, and had never had any 
experience in command. Alcibiades bade his follower avoid 
fighting; but the moment that he was gone Antiochus sailed, 
in mere bravado, into the harbour of Ephesus, and rowed past 
the Spartan fleet, challenging Lysander to come forth and meet 
him. A few vessels put out at once to chase the jiresumptiious 
intruder ; then, seeing the enemy on the move, some Athenian 
ships from hTotium came to the rescue of their commander. 
Gradually the whole of both fleets were drawn into an engage- 
ment, in which Lysander won an easy victory over the ill- 
managed Athenian squadron. Antiochus was slain, and fifteen of 
his galleys sunk or taken ; the rest retired to Samos, Here they 
were rejoined by Alcibiades, who had been spending liis time in 
R high-handed and ili-judged attempt to levy extra contributions 
from the cities of Aeolis. Lysander refused a second battle, and 
resumed his old position at Ephesus, so that nothing had really 
been lost by the recklessness of Antiochus. Nevertheless there 
was such a strong feeling against Alcibiades roused at Athens, on 
account of his criminal negligence in entrusting his boon-companion 
with the command of the fleet, and of his unwise exactions in 
Aeolis, that his enemies succeeded in getting him deposed by a 
vote of the Eccicsia, which pnqe more placed the conduct of the, 
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war in the hands of the ten strategi. Alcibiadcs sailed off to ilic 
Thracian Chersonese, whore he was the owner of a large domain 
and a castle, and spent the remaining years of the war in 
retirement. 

Among the generals who superseded Alcibiades, the most promi- 
nent men w^ero Thrasyiliis, long noted as a democratic leader ; 
Pericles, the son and namesake of the great statesman (see p. 305) ; 
and an officer named Conon, who now for the first time appears in 
high command. It was Conon, however, who took charge of the 
fleet at Samos, which had lately been under the orders of 
Alcibiades. 

About the same time that the change in the Athenian com- 
manders took place, the Spartan fleet also received a new adiniraL 
Lysander’s year of office had i’un out, and the ephors, ^^aiiicratidas 
adhering to the rule that no one should be made in Asia. 
nauarclms twice, replaced their able servant by an 
officer named CaUicratidas. The system of constant change was 
evil, but ill this particular case led to no great harm, as Calli- 
cratidas was au energetic and efficient commander. But Lysander, 
piqued at his deposition, made his successor’s task as hard as 
he could contrive, by prejudicing the mind of Cyrus against 
him, and hy restoring to the Persian’s treasury all that remained 
unspent of the money which had been lent him for the pay 
and eciuipinent of the Peloponnesian fleet. Thus CaUicratidas 
found on lus arrival the military chest empty, and the seamen 
clamouring for their pay, When he went up to Sardis to ask 
Cyrus for a subsidy, he was kept so long waiting, without 
even obtaining an audience, that he had to depart, '^cursing 
the necessities of the Greeks, which compelled them to ffiwn on 
barbarians for money, and declaring that if he ever got home hd 
would do his best to reconcile Athens and Sparta.” ^ However, by 
persuading the Chians and Milesians to grant him a small contribu- 
tion, CaUicratidas was able to pay his men some of their arrears, and 
to get his fleet to sea. The Athenians were at the moment very 
scattered ; some lay at Samos, while the main body, under Conon, 
were engaged in harrying the coasts of the revolted cities of Aeolis. 
CaUicratidas, after gathering in all the scattered divisions of the 
- Xenophon, i. 6, § 0, 
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Spartan fleet, had no less than a hundred and seventy galleys 
with liim~thc largest force that had yet been seen during the war. 
He sailed north and landed on Lesbos, where he took the town of 
Methymna by storm. There his moderation was shown by his 
refusal to sell the Methymnaeans and their Athenian garrison 
into slavery, as his allies urged him. Next day Oonon, with 
seventy Athenian ships, came in sight; underrating the Spartan 
fleet, he ran right into the jaws of danger, and only turned to fly 
when it was too late, after his retreat on Samos had been cut off. 
He was compelled to take shelter in the harbour of Mitylene, 
after a running fight, in which he lost nearly half his ships, 
and only saved the remainder by hauling them ashore under the 
ram^wts of the town. Callicratidas immediately blockaded the 
place by sea and land, and counted on taking it with no great 
difficulty^, for the Athenian seamen were certain to exhaust in a 
few weeks the food of a towm which had not been prepared to stand 
a siege. 

Oonon succeeded in sending out a swift vessel, which ran the 
blockade, and arrived in Athens with the tidings of his danger. 

Distress at Lilt it Seemed unlikely that he could he saved, for 
Athens, there was no Athenian fleet in existence fit to cope 
with the great armament of Callicratidas. A few dozen ships 
were lying at Samos, but there was no other considerable 
squadron at sea. However, the Athenians, ■with their usual 
vigour and perseverance, resolved to make an attempt to rescue 
their general. The arsenal of the Peiraeus happened at the 
moment to be full of vessels undergoing repair, or fiir advanced 
in construction; it was resolved to send out everything that 
was in any way seaworthy, and to give battle to Callicratidas. 
The Ecclesia voted that every man of full age, slave or freeman, 
should go on board; even the knights, for the first time on 
record, were sent to sea. In less than thirty days there were a 
hundred and ten vessels manned, though the crews were raw and 
the equipment inadequate. Eight of the ten strategi took the 
command, and the fleet pushed across the Aegean to Samos, where 
it picked up nearly fifty galleys more, most of them belonging to 
Samos and the other loyal states of Ionia. On hearing that the 
Athenians had reached Asia, Callicratidas resolved to attempt to 
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maintain the blockade of Mitylene, and at the same time to meet 
the enemy in battle. Leaving his second-in-command, Eteonicns, 
with fifty ships, to keep Conon in check, he took ^post with one 
hundred and twenty off the southernmost cape of Lesbos. The 
same night the xithenian fleet came in view, sailing northward 
along the mainland, Next day the battle took place Battle of 
off the Arginiisae, a cluster of small islands which Argrinusae. 
lie south from Lesbos. The Athenian generals w^ere forced, by 
the inexperience of their crews, to adopt the tactics which had 
once been peculiar to their enemies— they drew up their fleet in 
a dense line without intervals, and endeavoured to come to close 
cpiarters at once and to prevent the enemy from manceuvring. 
Callicratidas, on the other hand, came on with his ships in open 
order, resolved to turn the flanks of the Athenians or to break 
their line. When the superior numbers of the enemy hecame 
visible, the master of his galley besought him to turn back; 
but Callicratidas, buoyed up by confidence in his own bravery 
and in the skill of his seamen, merely replied that “flight was 
disgraceful, and that if he fell Sparta would be none the worse 
for ins death.” 

The fleets were soon locked in close combat, and after a while 
the numerical superiority of the Athenians began to tell. Calii- 
cratidas was thrown into the sea by the shock of a hostile galley, 
as he stood by his prow preparing to board, and was seen no 
more. No less than seventy Peloponnesian ships were destroyed 
or taken; the fight had been at close quarters, and when the 
day went against them they were unable to get away : only fifty 
escaped to Chios. No more than fifteen Athenian vessels had been 
sunk, but a dozen more lay waterlogged, and requiring prompt 
assistance. • 

There would seem to have been great confusion in the Athenian 
fleet after the battle was won. The generals resolved to push on 
at once to Mitylene, and to catch Eteonicus and his squadron 
before he could escape to sea. But after they had started a gale 
sprang up, and induced them to put back and haul their fleet 
ashore for the night. One consequence of this indecision was that 
Eteonicus was able to slip off unharmed to Chios. Another was 
that the dozen Athenian ships which had been disabled in the 
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battle went down with all their crews, without having received any 
succour.^ 

It might have been expected that the Athenians would have 
forgotten ail the shortcomings of their generals in the moment of 
hastily equipped vessels had won the 
of the day, relieved Mitylene, and saved Gonon. The con- 

generals. of Arginusae expected nothing but praise and 

glory. But the p>oint which was seized by public opinion at 
Athens was that, by gross neglect on the part of some one or 
other, a dozen ships, manned by hundreds of citizens, had been 
suffered to perish unaided after the battle. The demagogues 
Archedomus and Timocrates brought this accusation against the 
generals with such effect that they were immediately deposed 
from oflice. Six of them, among whom were Thrasylius and 
Pericles, returned to Athens to justify themselves before the people. 
But when they appeared, a general clamour was raised against 
them, and Theramenes — the converted oligarch who had iffayed 
such a prominent part in the deposition of the Four Hundred — 
proposed that they should be brought to trial for their criminal 
negligence in Mling to rescue their fellow-citizens. To this the 
generals replied that the storm had been too much for them, but 
that, as a matter of fact, they had commissioned Theramenes him- 
self, and Thrasybulus with ten ships, to see to the wrecks. Tiiera- 
menes and the other persons named utterly denied having received 
any such orders, and it seems likely that this part of the generals’ 
defence was an after-thought ; in their first despatches they laid 
the blame on the storm alone. But the storm cannot have been 
very violent, since it did not prevent EteonTcus and his Spartan 
§}iips from putting to sea ; and it was probably the disorder and 
confusion into which the raw and ill-equipped fleet had fallen after 
a day^s hard fighting that really caused the loss of the disabled 
galleys. 

After the debate as to the responsibility of the generals had pro- 

1 For an occurrence in modern history somewhat similar to the events 
at Arginusae, compare the storm on the night after Trafalgar, which sent 
so many ships to the bottom. But the English Government did not court- 
martial Coliingwood for neglecting to obey Nelson’s dying words, and 
moor his fleet. 
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cecdod to great length, the Ecclesia was adjourned. The next morn- 
ing happened to ho the festival of the Apaturia, a day dedicated 
to solemn family gatherings. The number of persons who appeared 
in black at these meetings, as having lost relatives in the late 
battle, was so great that the whole city was shocked and excited, 
and the feeling against the generals rose to boiling point. When 
the Ecclesia reassembled, a senator named Caliixenus brought 
forward a decree which was not only unjust but entirely unooiisti- 
tiitional. It proposed that, “ as both the accusers and the generals 
had been heard at length, the people should at once proceed to 
vote, and that if the generals were convicted the penalty should bo 
death.” This decroo not only proposed to cut short the defence- of 
the generals, but violated one of the best known enactments in tlie 
Athenian constitution/ which provided that accused persons should 
be indicted and sentenced one by one, and not condemned or 
acquitted by a verdict dealing with several persons simultaneously. 
The decree of Caliixenus met with much opposition; several 
citizens protested against its illegality’', and threatened to prosecute 
its author for his open disregard of the constitution. But the mob 
was so violent, and the threats used against the opponents of 
the bill so terrifying, that they finally gave way. Some of the 
Prytaneis refused to put the question to the vote, and were only 
coerced by a menace which Caliixenus made, that if they perse- 
vered they should be included in the generals’ sentence. Even 
then the idiilosopher Socrates, who happened to be serving as one 
of the Prytaneis, refused to assent to the proposal. But his protest 
was disregarded ; the question was put, and the un- Execution ot 
fortunate generals condemned to instant execution, the generals. 
Thus perished, by a most unjust and cruel perversion of justice? 
Pericles the son of Pericles, Thrasyllus the victor of Cyzicus, and 
four more officers, Leon, Diomedon, Erasinacles, and Aristocrates. 
bTo long time after the people repented of their madness, and 
ordered the impeachment of Caliixenus and several of his sup- 
porters. However, the author of the infamous decree escaped 
without a trial, owing to the disasters which fell upon Athens at 
the time ; but we learn with satisfaction that he remained an object 
of public execration, and finally died of hunger in the street. 

^ Known from its author’s name as the Psephism of CauOniis. 
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After the death of CalHcratidas the Spartan government made 
another attempt to come to terms with Athens, offering once more 
peace on tlie basis of “ nti possidetis." The proposal was again 
defeated by Glcophon, wdro came into the Ecclesia drunk and with 
armour on, swearing that he would not allow it, unless the Spartans 
gave up all their gains.” So the Ephors had to continue the %var, 
and replace Lysander in command,' but in order to preserve the 
rule that no one should be namrclms twice, he was given, as a 
nominal superior, an officer named Aracus (405 b.c.). 

Lysander joined to the wrecks of the fleet of CalHcratidas all the 
vessels he could collect from the Asiatic allies of Sparta. He also 

Lysander obtained large supplies of money from Gyrus, who 

and Cyrus, threw Open his treasury the moment that his friend 
was restored to command. So far did the Persian prince’s enthu- 
siasm for the Spartan cause lead him, that when he was sum- 
moned up for a time to Media, to visit his sick father, he made 
over the administration of the revenues of his satrapy to Lysander, 
and bade him take all that he needed. With the funds obtained 
from this source many scores of new ships were built at Antandrus. 
Still the Spartan fleet was not j’-et equal in numbers to that which 
Conon, and the other officers who had replaced the victims of 
Callixenus, could put into line of battle. Accordingly the Spartan 
did not at once risk an engagement, but resolved to carry out 
the plan which Mindarus had attempted in 410 b.c., and to block 
the Hellespont against the Athenian corn-ships. He slipped north- 
ward, and falling on the rich town of Lampsacus, on the Asiatic 
side of the strait, took it by storm, and made it the base of his 
operations. The Athenians soon got the news. Conon and his 
<3olleagues called in every galley they could muster, and appeared 
off Lampsacus with a fleet of no less than a hundred and eighty 
vessels. For four days they offered Lysander battle, but the 
Spartan kept his ships under the shelter of the walls of Lampsacus, 
and refused to put out to meet them. Accordingly the Athenian 
generals established themselves just opposite to him, on the shore 
of the Thracian Chersonese, and waited for him to make some 
further move. 

The Athenian vessels wore moored off a barren and uninhabited 
beach, a spot called Aegospotamij the nearest town to it w'as 
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Sestos, two miles away, from wliich all the supplies for the fleet 
had to be procured. When Lysander kept quiet day after day, the 
Athenian commanders grew careless, and siiflered their men to 
disembark in the afternoon and to disperse to Sestos and other 
neighbouring places, in search of provisions. Alcibiades, whose 
castle lay a few miles away, marked this dangerous negligence, 
and came down to warn the generals, and to recommend them to 
remove to Sestos, a position almost as convenient for observing 
Lysander as was Aegospotami. But the generals Tydeus and 
Menander replied that they commanded the fleet and not he, and 
that his presence was not wanted. Accordingly he departed. 

The very next day Lysander, waiting till the afternoon was flir 
spent, and the Athenian seamen scattered all over the Chersonese, 
suddenly jmt out from Lampsacus and rowed at full of 

speed across the strait. When his approach was Aegospotami, 
observed, the Athenians began to rush on board ; but 
long before they were ready Lysander -was upon them. Some 
vessels had two banks of oars manned, some one, some w’ere still 
moored, when the Peloponnesian fleet rap in amongst them* 
There was practically no fighting; Conon, with the fe^v Athenian 
ships that were ready for sea, fled southward. The rest were taken 
with hardly any resistance, though the greater part of the crews 
escaped ashore. A hundred and seventy vessels fell into Lysander^s 
hands, with more than four thousand prisoners, including three or 
four of the Athenian admirals. Lysander had the whole body of 
prisoners massacred on the day after the battle, alleging in excuse 
the cruelty with which some captured Corinthian seamen had been 
treated a little while before. 

Gonon, fearing, with good reason, the wrath of his countrymen, 
fled with eight vessels to Euagoras, King of Sal amis in Cypriss, 
with whom he took service. But he sent home the Faraliis, one 
of the state-galleys, which had escaped in his company, to bear 
the tidings to Athens. 

The fatal news arrived at the Peiraeus as evening fell. The 
noise of availing,” wrote Xenophon, who was probably in Athens 
at the time, spread all up the Long Walls into the city, as one 
Xmssed on the tidings to another ; that night no one slept, for not 
only were they lamenting for their dead, but they were thinking 
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of what they themselves had done to the Melians and the Scionaeans 
and the Aeginetans, and many others of the Greeks, and reflecting 
that they must now suffer the same fate.” 

The situation of Athens was perfectly desperate. Her sole fleet 
wns destroyed, her arsenals were stripped bare, her corn-supply 
was cut off. Lysander did not delay a moment after the battle, 
but sailed at once to Byzantium and Clialcedon, which surrendered 
at the first summons. After arranging for the closing of the 
Bosiffiorus against Athenian vessels, he went against Mitylenc in 
person, while he sent Eteonicus to Thasos and the other towns 
which adhered to Athens in the direction of Thrace. ISTowhere 
was any resistance made. Each city, when the Spartans appeared, 
threw open its gates and gave uio its Athenian garrison as prisoners. 
Within a few weeks after Aegospotami, Samos was the only place 
which still held out for Athens. The Samian democracy, having 
massacred so many of their Philo-Spartan fellow-citizens (see 
p. 378), were prevented from surrendering by dread of the revenge 
which they knew would follow. 

When Asia Minor was cleared of Athenian garrisons, Lysander 
sailed with two hundred ships into the gulf of Aegina, and estab- 
lished the blockade of Peiraeus. Simultaneously King Agis came 
down from Decelea with the full levy of Peloponnesus, and en- 
camped over against Athens on the land-side, jntching his tent 
in the Academeia, a celebrated gymnasium outside the walls. 

Even at this supreme moment the courage of the Athenians did 
not fail them. Hoping against hope, they blocked up the mouths of 
their harbours, manned their walls, summoned every available man 
under arms, and proclaimed an amnesty ^ for all political and civil 
criminals who would join in the defence of the city. When the 
senator Archestratus advised an immediate surrender at discretion 
to the Spartans as the only available course, he was px'omptly 
thrown into prison. But Athens ■was without money, ships, allies, 
or corn, and the end could not long be delayed. After somo 
months of blockade, when many had already died of starvation, 
they sent ambassadors to the ephors, offering to become allies of 
Sparta and to renounce all claims to their old naval empire, but 

^ It was this amnesty which saved Cailixenus from condemnation (see 
p. 401). 
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requiring that they should be left with the Long Walls and the 
fortification of Peiraeus intact. The ephors refused to see the 
envoys, and told them not to come again till they had grown 
■wiser. A little later the Ecclesia commissioned Theramenes to go 
on a private mission to Lysander, and to ascertain from him what 
terms the ephors were likely to grant; Theramenes, wdio was 
once more intriguing for an oligarchic revolution in the city, 
remained no less than three months with Lysander, waiting till the 
famine had growm intolerable. Then he returned, and reported 
that he could get no definite information, but that the ephors 
■^vould receive an embassy, if it w-as invested with full jxwvers to 
agree to any terms. Accordingly the Ecclesia despatched Thera- 
nienes and nine other envoys to Sparta, On their arrival the full 
congress of the Peloponnesian alliance w\as assembled, to debate 
on the lot of Athens. The representatives of Corinth and Thebes 
urged that no mercy should be shown to the tyrant city, now that 
she was brought low; they would have treated her as she had 
treated Melos and Scione, and made an end of her altogether. But 
the Si^artan government, with unexpected moderation, announced 
that it would not consent to the utter annihilation of a city wdiich, 
in spite of all its crimes, had done good service for Greece in 
ancient days: Athens should he rendered harmless 

Athens 

lor ever, but not destroyed. Accordingly the terms submits, 
which were laid before the Athenian ambassadors were 
that Athens should demolish the Long Walls and the fortification of 
Peiraeus, become a subject-ally of Sparta, swear to furnish her with a 
contingent of troops whenever called upon, recall her oligarchic exiles, 
and consent that her navy should be restricted to twelve vessels. 

Hard as these conditions were, they were at any rate better than 
the utter destruction which many of the Athenians had basn 
dreading. The war-party had been melting aw^ay as the famine 
grew more and more dreadful, and its last leader, the demagogue 
Gleophon, had been killed in a riot. When Theramenes reappeared 
in the city, and announced that Sp)arta had consented to grant 
terms of peace, a shout of joy went up from the famishing multi- 
tude, and few cared to ask for the details of the treaty. Next day 
tliG Ecclesia ratified the agreement, and the gates were thrown 
open to the enemy. 


4 o 6 End of the Peloponnesian IFar. 

Lysander landed with' great pomp at Peiraeiis, and took posses- 
sion both of the tipper and the lower city. He destroyed the 
arsenal, took away the few war-galleys which lay in the harbour, 
and burnt those which were upon the stocks. Then the work of 
demolishing the fortifications was taken in hand ; in presence of the 
Peloponnesian army and navy the Long Walls were breached, while 
triumphant music and choric dances testified to the exultation 
of the conqtuerors. A shout went up from the victorious ranks 
that Greece was freed of her tyrant, and that every city could at 
last be sure of her autonomy. 

Thus ended the Peloponnesian war, on the sixteenth day of the 
month Munychion, 404 b.c., twenty-seven years after the attempt 
of the Thebans on Plataea wdiich had marked its commencement* 
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CHAPTEH XXXY. 

SPARTA SUPREME IN GREECE, 40i~-3DG B.C. 

From tlie day of Salamis to the day of Aegospotami Greek history 
possesses a dramatic unity which it does not display in any other 
age. xi great prohlem was worked out in those seventy-six years — 
whether the Greeks were capable, under favourable circam stances, 
of subordinating civic and tribal jealousies to the general interests 
of the Hellenic race, and of combining into a great federal state. 
All the events of the period group themselves around the growth, 
culmination, and destruction of the xAthenian empire. Xo city had 
ever such an opportunity of forwarding the unity of Greece as had 
Athens in the middle of the fifth century. Her supremacy was 
established, not by force, but by the free and willing accession of 
hundreds of states. The lonians and Islanders, in gratitude for 
their liberation from the Persian yoke, placed themselves entirely at 
her disiDDsal. Half the cities of Greece ■were drawn within the 
circle of her influence, and ere long there ^veve signs that the rest 
might follow. In 457 b.c. the union of the whole Hellenic race on 
both sides of the Aegean into a confederacy centring round Athens 
seemed quite possible. 

We have seen that this prospect was never to be realized ; the 
states which had once regarded Athens as their saviour and pro- 
tector, %vere found, after a while, joining eagerly wdth her ancimt 
enemies, and straining every nerve in the endeavour to cut them- 
selves loose from their alliance. They had their wish; Athens 
succumbed under a series of unparalleled disasters, and sank from 
an imperial city to a second-rate provincial town. 

Was the failure of the great esjDsriment in the direction of the 
unity of Greece due to the crimes and blunders of Athens, or to 
the inherent impossibility of the task she had undertaken ? Gii 
the one hand, there can be no doubt that Athens did not persevere 
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in ber original resolve to deal justly and fairly with tlie cities 
whicli bad put tbemselves into ber bands. Although her rule was 
not oppressive or severe, it was essentially selfish ; she administered 
the states of the Confederacy of Delos for ber own private benefit, 
involved them in wars with which they had no concern, and spent 
their money lavishly on purely Athenian objects. In short, she 
made herself a tyrant city, though her tyranny was after the model 
of Peisistratiis and not of Periander. Sometimes she even indulged 
in acts of cruelty and oppression of the most flagrant cliaractei°as 
ill her dealings with Aegina, Scione, and Melos. 

But, in s]iite of all the foults and crimes of Athens, it is probable 
that the breaking up of the Confederacy of Delos must be ascribed 
to another cause. The really fatal obstacle in the way of Grecian 
unity was the character of the Greeks. The passion for local 
autonomy was so deeply rooted in their breasts, that it dominated 
every other feeling. Neither glory nor gain could compensate them 
for that curtailment of their municipal liberties w'hicli a federal 
union made necessary. Even if every state of the Delian Con- 
federation had been allowed a fair share in the management of public 
affairs, we may be certain that discontent and secession would have 
followed. Much more was this bound to be the case when ** repre- 
sentation did not accompany taxation,” and when Athens made no 
pretence of allowing her allies to participate in the administration 
of the League. The Spartans had caught the spirit of the times 
when they hade Athens, at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war, ‘‘ to restore their liberty to the states of Greece,” and pro- 
claimed that the struggle Avas a crusade in behalf of local autonomy. 
This watchword rallied to the Spartan cause every discontented 
member of the Delian League, and to it we may fairly say that 
Spartan’s final triumph was due, for Avitlioiit the aid which she 
received from the revolted allies she could never have guided the 
war to the conclusion at which it actually arrived. 

It remained to be seen how Sparta, after posing for so long as the 
enemy of tyranny and the protector of local liberties, would deal 
jDysander Greece in the day of her triumph. A bitter dis- 

appointment awaited the states which had been so 
simple as to believe that the Lacedaemonians had laid 
aside their ancient selfishness. Lysander soon showed them that 
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they had only changed a light taskmaster for a' stern one, and that 
the empire of Athens was to he replaced by the empire of Sparta, 
Some of his first measures, indeed, were intended to conciliate the 
public opinion of Greece ; he restored the few surviving Aeginetans 
and Melians to the homes from which they had been expelled by 
Athens, and gave back Naiipactus to the Locrians, driving out its 
Messenian inhabitants, who now took refuge in Libya. But such 
acts were few and far between ; the greater part of Lysander’s 
doings were of a very diiferent character. 

While the war was still raging in Asia, and the efforts of Athens 
were still to be feared, it had been most natural that Spartan 
garrisons should bo idaced in the cities of Ionia and^, _ 
the Hellespont, and Spartan governors put at the andtiie 
head of their military forces. These governors, or 
IlarmoBts^ as they were called, were to be found everywhere at the 
end of the war. Their authority was backed by the support of 
committees chosen from among the most Philo-Spartan citizens 
of each state — bodies which were known as Decarchies, from their 
usually consisting of ten members. When the war was ended, it 
was generally expected that the Decarchics w’ould be dissolved, and 
the Harmosts and their troops recalled. But Lysander had no such 
intention; he had taken great pains to organize the system, had 
selected. Harmosts from among his own personal followers, and care- 
fully superintended the choice of the Decarchies. When Athens 
had long fallen, and the months were i^assing by, the G reeks of Asia 
found their cities still occupied by foreign troops, and their consti- 
tutional magistrates impeded in their functions by the irresponsible 
committees of ten. Gradually it began to dawn upon them that 
the system was intended to be permanent, and that, instead of the 
occasional visits of the Athenian tax-gatherer, they were to ex- 
perience the continual presence of the Spartan Harmost. The 
Decarchies and the Lacedaemonian governors played into each 
other's hands ; the former ruled the state as a strict oligarchy, and 
if any democratic feeling manifested itself, promptly jAit it down 
by the swords of the garrison; the Harmost, in return for his 

^ A/?/iocrTT7«f, organizer, had been a name originally applied to the 
commissioners whom Sparta kept resident among the towns of the Perioeci 
in Laconia, 
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assistance, was allowed to peculate and plunder to liis heart’s con- 
tent— -a gratification which most Spartans keenly appreciated. 
Such a form of government soon became unbearable to the cities 
of Asia, most of whom had long been accustomed to a democratic 
constitution, while all contained a strong democratic element in 
their population. It was not long before they discovered that 
Sparta’s little finger was thicker than Athens’ loins, and learnt to 
curse the day in which they changed their masters. 

But the oppression of the Harmost and the Decarchy -was not 
the worst that the cities of the Asiatic mainland had to fear. 

Persian en- conquered by the aid of Persia, and 

croaciimeiits was bouiid bv stringent treaties to give her ally a free 
in Asia. 378), Accordingly, Cyrus and Pharna- 

bazus proceeded ere long to encroach upon the Hellenic cities of 
the coast, while Lysander stood aside or tacitly approved their 
doiags. Persian mercenary troops had been admitted into many 
places while the war was in progress, and wdien it was over held 
the town in behalf of the satraj). Even great cities like Ephesus 
and Miletus found themselves in danger ; the Milesians had to rise 
in arms and fight a battle in their own streets before they could 
get quit of the Persian garrison. Many of the smaller towns 
actually fell back into slavery to the barbarian, after seventy years 
of liberty under the Athenian rule. Sparta would do nothing to 
preserve her allies, except where she had a Harmost on the spot, 
and was herself in -practical possession. 

Meanwhile Lysander, whose command had been renew^ed, was 
administering the towns of the Aegean as if he had "been an absolute 
monarch. His satellites aiid flatterers did their best to turn his 
head wdth their fulsome applause. After he had cap tiired Samos 
(the town held out a few months longer than Athens) he was 
actually saluted with divine honours; altars were erected and 
hymns addressed to him. . He ruled despotically, without making 
any reference to the home government, and by means of the 
Harmosts made his influence felt in every town ; it was the nearest 
approach to a personal monarchy that Greece had seen for centuries. 
Lysander was, in fact, repeating the career of Pausanias on the 
same stage where his predecessor had moved seventy years before. 
His fate was destined to be the same as that of the victor of 
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Plataea ; after two years of dominion he provoked the ephors to 
desperation by his disregard for their orders. They 
summoned him home, laid before him countless charges disgrracedby 
of insubordination and misgovernment, and hade him 
defend himself. Lysander made no reply, but quitted the city, and 
betook himself for a time to Libya. When he returned shortly 
after, no further attempt was made to molest him ; having become 
a private citizen again, be was no longer considered dangerous. 
But Lysander was skilled in intrigue ; finding himself unmolested, 
he sot to work to form a party in the state with a view to the 
reformation of the constitution and the removal of the ephoralty ; 
ho grounded his main hope on the assistance of Agesilaiis, brother 
of the reigning king Agis, who was his intimate personal friend 
and admirer. 

The removal of Lysander made no difference in the character of 
the Spartan rule ; the ephors proved as unscrupulous as the great 
iiauarch had been, while the Harmosts were, if anything, a triOe 
more oppressive now that they were no longer working under the 
eye of a master. 

How the cities of Greece fared while Sparta was siip)reme may 
be fairly judged from the single example of the fate of Athens. 
It will he remembered that when she threw open her gates to 
Lysander, one of the conditions which she had to accept was the 
return of her exiles. They were a large body, the remains of the 
partisans of the Pour Hundred, wdio had fled to the Spartan camp 
when their conspiracy failed, and had dwelt with the enemy ever 
since. It was soon known that the old democracy vvas not to be 
allowed to survive, and that the Spartans were determined to put 
the state into the hands of men whom they could trust. PTo one 
was surprised when an oligarch named Dracontides rose in tLe 
Eccleaia, and proposed that a committee of thirty citizens should be 
chosen to revise the constitution. When opposition was ofiered, 
Lysander himself appeared in the assembly, reminded them that 
they were in his power, and hade them take counsel for their per- 
sonal safety, and not cavil upon points of constitutional 
law. This threat silenced all opposition, and the list established at 
of thirty names which Dracontides brought forward 
was carried without demur. It included the names of many of 
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the returned exiles, and was, of course, composed entirely of oligarchs. 
The most prominent members were Critias, an exile and an old 
memher of the Four Hundred, and Thcramenes, who had once 
more swerved back to oligarchy when ho saw that the tide was 
now running in its favour—a conversion quite in keeping with his 
nickname of the “ Turncoat.” ^ 

The thirty commissioners, on whom later generations bestowed 
the name of the “ Thirty Tyrants,” wore designed to play at Athens 
tlie part which the Decarchies carried out in the states of Asia. 
Though nominally appointed only to revise the constitution, the}'' 
took possession of every function of government, and showed no 
intention whatever of laying down their power. They abolished 
the Bicasteries and the Ecclesia, and placed all jurisdiction in 
the hands of the Boiilc, which they had first purged of every 
member who was not a declared oligarch. Having thus prepared 
the judicial machinery for making away with any one who should 
dare to oppose them, they proceeded to strengthen their position by 
asking Lysander to grant them a Spartan garrison. Accordingly 
seven hundred Peloponnesians entered the town under a liarmosfe 
named Cailibius, and took possession of the citadel. 

The next step of the Thirty vras to commence a systematic per- 
secution of prominent citizens who were noted for their democratic 
tendencies. Several oibcers who had served with distinction during 
the late war were condemned to death on futile pretexts. Others 
— the most prominent of whom was Thrasybulus, the general of 
the democracy at Samos (see p. 386) — were driven into exile. The 
man, however, of whom the Thirty stood in the greatest fear was 
Alcibiades, who might at any time return to Athens and head 
a democratic rising. He was out of their own reach, but they 
besought Lysauder to see to him; the Spartan jiassed on the 
request to the satrap Piiarnabazus, who caused Alcibiades to be 
assassinated as he w^as travelling through Phrygia on his way to 
visit the court of Susa. 

The first proscriptions which the Thirty took in hand were purely 
political, but ere long they began to extend the sphere of their 
operations. Men who had taken no prominent part in politics, 

^ K^^opvos^ from the mme of the buskin, which would fit the right or 
the left foot equally well. 
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but were personally objectionable to members of tlie Tlurtyj wore 
soon included in the list of Yictims. Then followed , ,,, 
many wnosc only crime was that they were ^vealthj^ Thirty 

and that their lands or their treasure were coveted ^^-rants 
by some prominent oligarch ; among these the most noted name 
was that of Niceratus, son of the general Nicias, who was reputed 
the richest man in Athens. After these atrocities many of the 
Thirty felt that they had gone iar enough, and proposed to lialt in 
tlunr career of crime. Theramenes, who perceived that, in spite of 
the Spartan garrison, the Athenian people ■would bo driven to a 
rising in sheer despair, was especially urgent on the side of modera- 
tion, and his colleagues soon began to suspect that he was on the 
eve of one of his periodical conversions. 

Critias, however, backed by the more desperate monibers of tlio 
gang, was determined to persevere. The only precaution which 
they look was to disarm the populace before jiroceeding to furtlier 
extremities. Having first drawn up a list of three thousavid 
citizens whom they thought that they could trust, they proclaimed 
that this body alone should enjoy full civic rights. Then they 
held a review of the whole armed force of the city, summoning the 
three thousand to meet in the market-place, while the rest of the 
citizens ’were scattered in small bodies at different posts. One after 
another these bodies were confronted by the Laconian hoplitcs of 
Callibius, and bidden to lay down their arms. They obeyed, and 
were sent away disarmed to their homes, while their weapons were 
stored in the Acropolis. Thus the three thousand were the only 
armed force left in the state. 

Having thus stripped the people of their arms, Critias and his 
faction launched out in the wildest excesses, and Athens experi- 
enced a perfect reign of terror. Bay by day citizens were arrested, 
tried on the most frivolous charges, and condemned to death. No 
man of property could call his life his own, for the appetite of the 
Thirty for confiscation and plunder seemed insatiable. It was not 
only citizens that suffered ; the wealth of the metics, or resident 
aliens, marked them out as fair game, and ere long they were being 
imprisoned and slain by the score. The legislation of the Thirty 
was as despotic as their administration; by one law they even 
forbade every one, except members of the Three Thousand, to dwell 
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in Athens, and directed all other classes to disperse to the eountrj^ 
denies. 

Every one except Critias and his immediate follo^vers felt that 
the state of aiiiiirs was too monstrous to last. Theramcnes grew 
more and more ener,getic in his protests against the policy of the 
majority, till they came to consider him as utterly unbearable. 
Critias then resolved to rid himself of his over-squeamish col- 
league ; he armed a considerable body of his friends and dependents, 
and brought them to the doors of the council-chamber while the 
senate was in session. He then propounded two decrees, one 
allowing the Thirty to put to deatli, without trial, any one who 
was not a member of the Three Thousand, the other expelling 
from the Three Thousand any' one who had opposed the Four 
Hundred in b.c. 411. The decrees were obviously aimed at 
Tlieraraencs, who sprang to his feet and began to defend himself. 
Exectition of When he appeared to be carrying the senate with 
Theramenes. Critias Ordered his armed men to enter the house, 
crying out that he would not allow the senate to be deceived by 
specious words, and that his friends were come to see that justice 
was done on a traitor. ^‘It is,” he added, ‘^now enacted that 
no one in the list of the Three Thousand shall be put to death 
without a regular vote passed by you, but I hereby strike out 
the name of Theramenes from the list, and thus we are able to 
condemn him to death.” 

Theramenes sprang to the altar wdiicli stood in the midst of the 
council-chamber, and clung to it, adjuring the senators by every 
plea, human and divine, to see that he was not made away with in 
this atrocious style. But the ministers of death tore him from the 
sanctuary, dragged him straight to prison, and compelled him to 
dtink the fatal hemlock. He died with a courage that surprised 
Lis enemies— a bitter taunt at Critias on his lips. His fate served 
to show the Athenians that not even the most studious trimming 
and time-serving \vould enable a man to be sure of his life while 
the Thirty w^ero in power. 

Even before Theramenes was dead, the storm was brewing which 
UJiirasyb'aiii.s was to Sweep Critias and his satellites from the helm 
and tbe exiles, affairs, So many citizens had by this time fled 
abroad, that Thebes, Megara, and the other cities near Athens 
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were crowded with refugees. At Thebes they were so numerous 
that after a time Thrasybulus, who had settled in that town, was 
able to gather a hundred men resolute enough to make a desperate 
attempt to free Athens. Some Boeotian friends supplied him with 
iirnrs and provisions for this little band ; and he then crossed the 
Attic frontier and seized the deserted fort of Ph^de, The Thirty at 
first paid little attention to the adventurers, but presently sent au 
expedition to storm the castle. Its first assault failed, and a heavy 
tali of snow drove it back to Athens. When a second force was 
«ent out, Thrasybuius, whose band had now swelled to seven 
lumdred men, fell upon it in the night and put it to the rout. 

Encouraged by this success, the exiles marched boldly on, and 
throw themselves into Peiraeus, The walls of the harbour-city had 
boon destroyed by Lysander, but its streets offered Battle in 
great facilities for defence. Thrasybuius ranged his ^Peiraeus. 
men on the slojie of the hill of Munychia, and waited to he 
attacked ; hundreds of citizens had now joined him, but they wore 
destitute of armour, and were forced to make themselves wicker 
shields, and to turn to account any miscellaneous •weai)ons that 
came to hand. Presently the forces of the Thirty w^ere seen coming 
down from Athens ; Critias himself led on the Three Thousand, 
while Callihius supported him with the seven hundred Pelopon- 
nesians of the garrison. They advanced in a solid column along 
the street wdiich leads up to the hill of Munychia, and met 
the exiles on the slope. But their superior numbers were of no 
avail in the narrow w^ay, while the missiles which were showered 
upon them from over the heads of Thrasybuius’ men told fiitally 
on their crowded ranks. After a few minutes of hand-to-hand 
fighting the oligarchs gave way, and rolled backwards toward 
Athens, leaving Critias and seventy more dead on the hiliside. 

This disastrous failure led to fierce dissensions among the defeated 
party. The surviving members of the Thirty and the Anarciiy at 
other partisans of Critias, finding themselves in the Athena 
minority, had to fly to Eleusis, which they had already prepared 
as a fortress in time of need by slaying all the Eleusinians — ^no less 
than three hundred in number— who were known to be partisans 
of democracy. Here they made ready to defend themselves, and 
.sent urgent appeals for aid to Sparta. To succeed them ten more 
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uligarclis were elected, who still refused to eoino tu tonus with 
Thrasybuliis. Some desultory fighting took place outside the walls 
of Athens, but it was soon ended by the news that a Spartan army 
and fleet were approaching. It remained to be seen what course 
the Spartan government would adopt, and of this there was 
considerable doubt. Lysander’s party were for aiding the Thirty 
to reconquer Athens, and Lj’^sandor himself hurried to the spot 
to support his pvUges. But the relations between the iiauarch 
and the ephors was at that moment drawing towards their final 
rupture, and, luckily for Athens, any measure that Lysander 
favoured was sure to be bitterly opposed. Accordingly the ephors 
sent out King Pausanias to take over the command of the army 
in Attica, knowing that he was a declared enemy of Ly Sander’s 
policy. Pausanias was a man of generous sentiments and approved 
moderation; he had the old Spartan hatred for tyranny, and was 
determined to do nothing for the detestable gang at Eieusis. 
Instead of falling upon the democrats at Peiraeus and crushing 
^ . them, he undertook to reconcile them to the party 

pacifies which held the city of Athens. Even when he 
Atiiens involved in a skirmish with the troops of 

Thrasybulus, and saw several Spartan officers slain, he was not 
to be diverted from his pacific design. With some trouble ho 
induced both sides to accept his good oifices. The ten oligarchs 
in the city were replaced by another board who were ready to 
treat for peace, and then Pausanias after settling the terms of 
reconciliation, took his army home. By the new agreement all 
the existing magistrates in the city were deposed, and superseded 
by regularly elected strategi ; all the exiles were restored to their 
j)roperty and civic rights, while the oligarchs and their followers 
were to be allowed to depart to Eieusis undisturbed. To mark the 
end of the time of troubles, a solemn thanksgiving was held, and 
new archons chosen. The name of Pytliodorus, who had held the 
post of eponymous archon under the Thirty, was solemnly expunged 
from the official lists of the state, and the period during wdiich he 
presided was denominated “the year of anarchy.” Thus sixteen 
months after Lysander had captured Achens the old constitution 
was restored to the much-tried city (September, 403 b.c,). 

The Tliirty came to an ill end. Abandoned by Sparta, they still 
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lickl out at'Eleusis for a long time ; but at last they were rcdiieerl 
to ask for terms. When their leaders came into the Athenian 
camp to endeavour to enter into a negotiation, they were suddenly 
fallen upon and slain by the infuriated soldiery. The rest escaped 
abroad and died in exile. 

Athens was now once more a democracy, but she still remained a 
humble vassal of Sparta, bound to follow her lead in all matters of 
foreign policy, and to send her contingents of men and ships when- 
ever called upon. Years were to elapse before the city that had 
once ruled the Aegean was able to exercise any intluence on the 
affairs of Greece. 

The settlement of the internal quarrels of the Athenians was by 
no means the only task that fell to the lot of Sparta in the years 
immediately following the Peloponnesian war. In sparta 
402 B.o. she fell upon Elis, partly in revenge of the 
old injury caused by the disloyal behaviour of the Eleans in the 
Mantinean war (see p. 343), partly on account of new causes of 
quarrel,. In two campaigns the troops of Elis were beaten out 
of the field, her territory ravaged from end to end, and all her 
subject districts taken from her and restored to independence. 

But events of far greater importance wrere occurring in Asia Minor. 
In 404 B.c. King Darius 11. of Persia died, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son Artaxerxes II. Cyrus, his younger son, expedition 
the friend and ally of Lysander, had long been schem- of cyrus, 
ing to obtain the crown, through the infiuence of his ^ 

mother, the queen Parysatis, w^ho had done her best to induce her 
husband to pass over his first born, and leave the throne to her 
favourite. When his plans were foiled by the death of Darius, the 
ambitious young prince determined to obtain by force wbat he could 
not win by intrigue. He made large levies of native troops in his 
satrapies, but rested his main hopes on collecting a strong body of 
Greek mercenaries. Cyrus was a man of brilliant talents, and had 
learnt, by continual intercourse with his Spartan friends, the best 
w'ays of dealing with Hellenes. His personality was so attractive 
and his service so jirofitabie, that he had no difficulty in getting 
together as many men as he needed. Over thirteen thousand 
hoplites, under Clearclms, once Spartan Harmost of Byzantium, and 
other chiefs, were at last gathered beneath his banner. 
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Knowing the dread with which the Greeks regarded the vast 
distances of the Persian empire, Cyrus did not tell his merce- 
naries the real object of his march, but persuaded them that he 
w^as about to attack the predatoiy tribes of Southern Asia Minor, 
Insensibly he led them eastward till they found themselves close 
to the Euphrates, and so far committed to the expedition that it 
was hard to turn back* A iieav}^ increase of pay soon persuaded 
them to pass on into Mesopotamia and commence their march on 
Susa. King Artaxerxes and his army did not make their appear- 
ance till Cyrus -was within a few days’ journey of Babylon* But 
^ hard by Cunaxa the Persian host came suddenly in 

Battle of . , ^ 1 

Cunaxa, Sight, Stretching for miles over the plain, and out- 

401 B.c. numbering by tenfold the army of Cyrus. A battle 

immediately followed, in which the Greeks on the right wing of 
the rebel army routed all that was opposed to them. But Cjtus 
himself was slain, as he pushed forward with a handful of horse- 
men in a foolhardy attempt to pierce Artaxerxes’ hody-guard and 
end the struggle by the death of his brother. 

The native troops of the rebel prince at once dispersed, and the 
Greeks found themselves stranded in the midst of Mesopotamia, 
« 4. 4. hundreds of miles from the sea, without a cause for 

Ten Thousand, which to fight or a guido to show them the way home. 

.401-400 B.C. -^Ylien they attempted to negotiate for an unmolested 
retreat, the satrap Tissaphernes lured Ciearchus and their other 
leaders to a conference and massacred them. Ail that they could do 
was to close their ranks, elect new officers — among them Xenophon, 
the historian of the expedition — and attempt to force their passage 
northward into the Armenian mountains, where the power of Persia 
^ould hardly reach them. In spite of the continual attacks of the 
horsemen of Tissaphernes, the Greeks contrived to make their -way 
along the Tigris and past the ruins of Xineveh, till they 'were able 
to leave the plains and their harassing enemy behind. But when 
they plunged into the mountains of Armenia their task was no 
easier; almost without exception the tribes of the hill country 
turned out in arms against them. Passes were blocked and 
villages burned at their approach, and they had to fight for every 
inch of their way* When the winter fell, and they found them- 
selves compelled to wade through miles of snow-drift in the 
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country of tbo fierce Carduchians, their courage had almost failed 
them. But they hardened their hearts, pushed steadily northward, 
and were at last rewarded by the sight of the Euxine stretching at 
their feet, A few days more brought them to Trapezus, and put 
them once more in touch with the Hellenic world, after twelve 
months of wandering. But even now their troubles were not 
ended ; every Greek city looked with suspicion on a band of 
unemployed mercenaries still ten thousand strong, and the army 
was refused help, Sent on bootless errands, and finally stranded in 
Thrace in a desperate and starving condition. Just as it was 
about to disperse, war broke out between Persia and Sparta, and 
the remnant of the much-tried army of Cyrus was taken into the 
pay of the Lacedaemonian general Thibron (399 B.a). 

A graphic account of the extraordinary wanderings of the Ten 
Thousand has come down to us, from the pen of Xenophon the 
Athenian, one of the generals chosen after Cunaxa to replace the 
victims of the treachery of Tissapbernes. We can judge from it 
the vivid impression which the adventures of the compianions of 
Cyras made on the Greek mind. They had proved that it was 
possible to penetrate, without meeting with opposition, into the 
heart of the dominions of the Great King, and that ca Greek army 
of adequate size, under skilful generalship, might be trusted to go 
anywhere and do anything in Asia. It was not long before the 
lesson vras turned to use, for war with the Persian had just been 
declared by the Spartan government. Before Cyrus had started 
on his expedition he had made application for assistance to his old 
friends at Sparta ; his request was granted, and — -although it was 
destined to bring him no assistance— -a Spartan fleet "was sent to 
the coast of Cilicia. This action had not brought oil any actual^ 
collision with Persia, but it had provoked Artaxerxes, and made 
war inevitable. After Cunaxa had been fought, the king despatched 
Tissapbernes to Asia Minor, investing him with all the power ivliich 
had formerly been in the hands of Cyrus. Immediately on Ins 
arrival the satrap set to work to subdue the Greek towns of the 
Ionian and Aeolian coast, to which he claimed a right under the 
terms of his treaty with Astyochus in 412 b.c. Knowing that 
they were hound to come into collision sooner or later ivitli tlm 
king, the Spartans resolved to declare war before the cities fell 
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Accordingly, when Tissapherncs laid siege to OyinS in the early 
War between of 399 B.O., the ophors sent to its aid a small 

Sparta and armycomposed of one thousand Laconian Perioeci, three 
Persia, thousand Peloponnesians, and three hundred cavalry 
requisitioned from Athens.* Thibron, the officer placed in com- 
mand, was directed to enlist in his army the contingents of all the 
states of Ionia; hut he found them ill disposed to help him, on 
account of the way in which they had been treated since the fail 
of Athens. The only important reinforcement which he was able 
to raise was composed of the remains of the Ten Thousand. Even 
with their aid ho accomplished no more than the deliverance of 
some of the Grreek towns of Aeolis. 

But when the feeble Thibron was succeeded by Dercyllidas, an 
officer of energy and merit, the tide of war took a decided turn in 
favour of Sparta, and place after place in the Troad and Aeolis fell 
before the new general. In the next spring he shifted his opera- 
tions southward, haying reduced Pharnahazus, the satrap of the 
Hellespont, to such straits that he was glad to conclude a truce. 
Dercyllidas had now to do with Tissaphernes and the Persian 
forces in Lydia and Caria ; he found this enemy also more inclined 
to negotiate than to fight. When bidden to ‘‘leave the Greek cities 
free,” Tissaphernes did not refuse, but only made conditions about 
the simultaneous withdrawal of the Spartan army and of his own 
from the coast-land, Ho permanent understanding, however, had 
been reached, when affairs suddenly took a new turn, 

A new reign had at this moment commenced in Sparta. King 
Agis, the commander of so many expeditions during the Felopon- 
Accessionor war, had lately died; he left a son, Leoty chides, 

# Agesuaps, to whom the crown \voiild naturally have passed. 

But ugly rumours prevailed about the parentage of 
this prince ; it was asserted by many that ho was no true son of Agis, 
but the offspring of Alcibiades, who was known to have seduced the 
king^s young wife during his stay at Sparta (see p. 379). Accord- 
ingly Agesiiaus, the brother of Agis, put forward a claim to the 
throne. He was warmly supported by Lysander, who had long been 

* The knights at Athens had strongly supported the Thirty, and the 
government punished them on this occasion by selecting the whole three 
hundred from among the prominent oligarchs. 
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his guide and companion, and believed that be bad found in Iiini a 
fitting instrument for bringing about the reform of the Spartan 
state-system. Agesilaus had reached the age of forty, but had never 
yet held any command or office of importance. He was of small 
stature and insignificant appearance ; moreover, he was lame of one 
foot. Though he had won considerable popularity from his courteous 
and kindly disposition, no one looked upon him as a man of mark ; 
it was universally believed that he was a mere tool of Lysauder. 
Tlie contest for the throne was, therefore, a new trial of streiigtli 
between the ephors and the victor of Aegospotami. It was 
decided before the Apella, less by inquiry into evidence than by 
appeals to prophecies and oracles. When the supporters of Leoty- 
chides produced a venerable saying which warned Sparta against 
'‘a lame reign,” and referred it to Agesilaus* personal deformity, 
Lysander skilfully turned the argument against them by declaring 
that the words really meant the reign of a king of doubtful pedi- 
gree. Finally the vote went in favour of Agesilaus, ^Yho ascended 
the throne late in the year 399 b,c. 

Lysander had in reality provided himself with a master and not 
with a servant, for the new king concealed beneath his insignificant 
exterior more energy and intelligence than any Spartan ruler since 
the unfortunate Cleomenes. Agesilaus had resolved to assert the 
old power of the royal house, and bad availed bimself of tbe 
support of Lysander only for bis own purposes. However, be and 
his councillor were entirely at one in their views on foreign policy; 
both were eager to push on the war against Persia, having a fixed 
belief that the expulsion of the Great King from the whole of Asia 
Minor Yvould be a feasible task. Accordingly they used their 
influence in the state to secure the appointment of Agesilaus as 
the successor of Dercyllklas, and in 397 B.c. carried their point. 
The king was authorised to take with him thirty Spartans as a 
council of war, with Lysander at their head, and to raise two 
tliousaiid Laconian perioeci and six thousand troops of tbe allies 
for service across the seas. 

When the contingents for this expedition were called in, the 
first grave symptoms of discontent against the Spartan hegemony 
that had yet been noted made themselves visible* Thebes, Corinth, 
and Atliens all refused to supply the force that was demanded from 
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them. The AthcDians alleged poverty and weakness ; tlie Gorin thians 
unfavourable omens from their national gods; but the Thebans 
made no excuses, and simply sent a blank refusal, ll^or was this 
all; Agesilaus was anxious to commence his undertaking-— the 
Ag-esiiaussetsfii'st important invasion of Asia by a Hellenic arm\ 
out for Asia ^hat had occurred for ages — with a solemn and im- 
pressive ceremony. Before departing he w’ent to Aulis on the 
Euripus, the port from which Agamemnon had set forth to the siege 
of Troy, and ofiered sacrifice to the gods of the land in imitation 
of his mythical predecessor. The ceremony was hardly completed, 
the fires were still burning, and the victims not wholly consumed, 
when a party of Theban horse rode up, cast down the altars, 
extinguished the flames, and bade the king in the rudest ^vay to 
depart from their territory. Agesilaus was constrained to go on 
board at once, and sailed away to meet his troop-ships, which were 
lying off the southern cape of Euboea. Prom that day he nourished 
a fierce and not inexcusable hatred against the whole Theban race. 

"When Agesilaus landed in Asia he was at once met by envoys 
from Tissaifiiernes, who made great protestations of their master’s 
desire to satisfy the Spartan government. The satrap had taken 
fright at the arrival of such large reinforcements for the nvmj of 
Dercyllidas, and was anxious to divert the impending attack. For 
a short time Agesilaus listened to his proposals, and consented to 
conclude a truce, but ere long he discovered the hollowness of tho 
negotiation into which he had been entrapped, and set to work in 
good earnest to subdue the Lydian and Mysian inland which lay 
behind the Greek cities of the coast. Before actual operations 
began, the king was compelled to engage in a trial of strength 
with Lysander. When the victor of Aegospotami arrived in Ionia 
he had at once been surrounded by crowds of his old dependents, 
who ignored the king and paid court to his councillor alone. 
Agesilaus soon showed resentment by deliberately refusing all 
Second petitions preferred in behalf of Lysander’s friends, and 
disgrace of by rejecting any advice that came to him from that 
quarter. Ere long a stormy scene ensued ; Lysander 
taunted the king with ingratitude, and %vas bidden in return to 
remember that the friend who presumes too much on past services 
becomes unbearable. Finding Agesilaus quite beyond his control, 
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j Lysander was driven, when he came to a calmer mood, to solicit 

li employment in some region where his humiliation might not be 

too evident, d’he king consented, and gave him command of the 
(' Spartan forces on the Hellespont, ■where he did good service against 

Pharnabazus, until he was called home at the end of the year, 

How that ho was freed from the tutelage of Lysander, Agesilaus 
proceeded to conduct the ’war on his .owm system. He made 
Ephesus his head-quarters and base of operations, and from it 
struck alternately north and south, carrying his incursions up to 
I; the gates of Sardis, and penetrating far into Mysia and Caria. He 

drove Pharnabazus out of Dascylium, the capital of his satrapy, and 
j compelled him to migrate inland with all his family and treasures. 

; A rapid ]pursuit and a fortunate engagement enabled him to seize 

the Persian’s camp and all the ’wealth it contained — a sum which 
sufficed to maintain his army for several inontLs. The troops 
of Tissaphernes also suffered such constant reverses successes of 
at the hands of Agesilaus, that King Artaxerxes was 
fain to believe that his representative was designedly 3®^ b.o. 
mismanaging the war. Accordingly he had the old satrap beheaded, 
and appointed in his stead an officer named Tithraustes. But the 
new governor fared no better than his predecessor; Agesilaus 
refused to listen to proposals' for an accommodation, and pushed his 
incursions further and farther inland. Moreover, he stirred up the 
native tribes, especially the Paphlagonians, against their suzerain, 
and raised numerous auxiliary troops from among them. Even 
discontented Persians of rank began to pass over to his camp, and 
to array their retainers among the Spartan auxiliaries. Tlie wliole 
of Western Asia Minor seemed to be slipping out of the hands 
of the Great King. The Greeks of Ionia, when they saw how 
the war was going, were induced to view the Spartan domination 
with kinder eyes; they began to make contributions of money 
with some approach to enthusiasm, and even enlisted in considerable 
numbers in the ranks of Agesilaus. A large and efficient body of 
cavalry was formed from among them, by inviting their chief men 
to serve in that arm; some came themselves, but the majority 
furnished and paid substitutes, who proved much more amenable 
to discipline than the Ionian oligarchs would have been. But the 
chief use to which Agesilaus intended to turn the Asiatic Greeks 
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was to make them provide him with a fleet. By a special grant 
from Sparta he was given the authority of nauarch as W'ell as'^that 
of general. Then he re(iuisitioned one hundred and twenty ships 
from the Ionian and Carian cities, and placed his brother-in-law 
Peisander at their head. This force was intended to fall upon the 
south coast of Asia Minor; while the Spartan army, now more than 
twenty thousand strong, and in high spirits and efficienoj', marched 
eastward to conquer the central districts of the peninsula. 

To all appearance the Persian power in Asia Minor was now 
doomed. But Agesilaus was not destined to forestall Alc-vander 
the Great. There was one resource still remaining to the Great 
lung; he might stir up w.ar in Europe to distract the attention of 
the Spartans from Asia. This lino was now adopted. Tithraustes 
sent across the Aegean a Ehodian named Timocrates, givimr him 
fifty talents of silver, and bidding him use it to rouse the leadino' 
men in the states that were known to be discontented with the 
Spartan dominion. The mission was happily timed, and its success 
effectually stopijed the operations of Agesilaus, and gave the Persian 
power a new lease of life for fifty years. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

ATTEMI»T5 TO OVEUTHEOW THE SPAETAN SUPREMACY 

395-387 B.c* 

The emissary of Titliraustes found the task of stirring tip a 
diversion in Europe an easy one. The states which had used 
Sparta as their instrument for the overthrow of Athens had long 
been chafing against the new ruler whom they had given them- 
selves. More especially was feeling running high in the larger 
cities, which had policies and ambitions of their own, hut were 
compelled to subordinate them to the interests of the Lacedae- 
monians. Adhering in one point at least to the programme 
which they had published at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war, the ephors had set themselves to encourage local autonomy, 
by isolating state from state among their allies, and by supporting 
cantonal independence, so long as it was consistent with a general 
deference to the commands of Sparta. It resulted that the smaller 
states throughout Greece looked to Sparta for protection from their 
larger neighbours, while the latter found the Spartan supremacy 
a complete bar to any further extension of tlieir power and 
Influence. In Boeotia, for example, there were always two foarties ; 
Thebes was continually striving to turn the loose league of cities 
into a centralized confederation dependent on herself, but Orcho- 
meiuis, Thespiae, and the other towns which clung to tlieir local 
independence, could always check her by calling in the aid of 
Sparta. Roughly speaking, the larger states of Greece were 
anxious to rid themselves of their new suzerain, and obtain a free 
scope for their ambition, while the smaller were ready to support 
Sparta, oppressive though she might be, in order to guarantee 
themselves from the worse evils of servitude to their immediate 
neighbours. 
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The Thebans had shown their discontent some years before by 
the insult which they had inflicted on Agesilaus (see p. 422 ), and 
TheTbespro- were now the leaders in open revolt against Sparta. 

Their most popular statesman, Ismenias, influenced by 
395 B.d. patriotism and ambition even more than by the Persian 
gold of Timocrates, determined to put himself in communication 
with the malcontents in other states, and to bring about a collision. 
Having assured himself of the co-operation of Argos — who, now as 
always, was hungering after the lands of her neighbours of Epi- 
daurus and Phlius— and of Corinth, ho took the decisive step. 
The Locrians of Opus, old dependents of Thebes, were encouraged 
to raid upon the lands of the Phocians, a tribe wdiosc loyalty to 
Sparta was undoubted. The injured Phocians appealed to their 
suzerain, while Thebes at once sent her army into the field to 
assist the Locrians. Sparta then declared war, without knowing 
that she was thereby committed to a struggle not merely with 
Thebes, but with Corinth and Argos, whose governments had not 
yet declared themselves. 

While King Pausanias, with the contingents of the Pelopon- 
nesus, was directed to cross the Isthmus and invade Boeotia from 
the south, Ly Sander was once more drawn from his retirement and 
placed in command of a second army. With a small Laconian 
contingent he crossed the Corinthian Gulf and threw himself into 
Phocis, where he gathered together the mountain tribes, the 
Malians, Phocians, and Oetaeans, for a raid into the jflain of the 
Cephissus. The Orchomenians, too, broke away from the Boeotian 
League, joined the Spartan, and declared war on their Theban 
neighbours. 

Before a blow had been struck the Thebans succeeded in enlisting 
another ally in their cause. Athens had been for the last eight 
Athens since years endeavouring to live down her civil broils and 
403 B.c. to fall back into her old manner of life. But the 
crimes of the Thirty were not easy to forget, and a bitterness per- 
vaded political life which exceeded anything that had prevailed in 
the days before the Peloponnesian war. Prosecutions which, what- 
ever their form, were really inspired by political grudges were always 
rife. The best known among them is that which led to the con- 
demnation and death of the philosopher Socrates. Though per- 
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sonally blameless, he had been the tutor and associate of Gritinsj 
Tlicramencs, Pytbodorus, and others of the worst of the oligarclis. 
Moreover, his philosophic inquiries into every sphere of morality 
and politics shocked conservative citizens, and his restless love of 
disputation iiad made him many personal enemies. 'When prose- 
cuted by the democratic leader Anytus for “ corrupting the youth 
and practising impiety,” he vindicated his manner of life, but 
would make no further defence ; he was condemned by the clicas- 
tcry, and drank the fatal hemlock (399 B.a). 

Many of the best citizens of Athens thought that a foreign war 
was the best way of rousing their fellows from civil bickerings, and 
Thrasybiiliis, the hero of B.c. 403, was zealous to repay Thebes for 
the assistance she had given the exiled democracy in that j^ar. 
Accordingly, though her navy was non-existent and her Long 
Walls were still in ruins, Athens was induced to join the Theban 
alliance and declare war once more on her old enemy. 

The campaign of 395 b.c. began with an inroad by Lysandcr into 
Bueotia. Expecting to be joined on a fixed day by King Pausanias, 

he led his Phocians and Malians down into the plain, ^ 

_ -I M t 1 l4ysander slain 

and attacived Haliartus. But while he lay at its gates at Haiiartus, 

the townsmen made a sortie, a great Theban army s^^b.c. 

came up in his rear, and in the sudden fray he himself was slain 

and his forces dispersed. Pausanias, who appeared next day, found 

the body of the great general lying unburied by the wall, and 

was constrained to ask for a truce to perform the last offices for 

the dead, and to consent to evacuate Boeotia if that boon was 

granted him. For his lateness in arriving, and his tameness in 

consenting to turn back without fighting, the king was impeached 

the moment he readied Sparta. He fled from trial, and wms 

condemned in his absence, just as his father Pieistoanax had bJ?en 

fifty-one years before (see p. 266). His son Agesipolis, a youth of 

seventeen or eighteen, succeeded to the kingly power. 

In Lysander Sjiarta lost her ablest general, and the only man 
who could have rescued her from internal decay. But his personal 

ambition had ahvays been such a disturbing factor „ 

. T- T . , Conspiracy of 

111 Lacedaemonian politics that the ejihors felt more Cmadon, 

relief than regret at his fall. Saved from the fear of 

his genius, they could go on in their old narrow ways, and work out 
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to tlxo end the doom which its cast-iron constitution was preparing 
for Sparta. The state was already in great danger ; it was only 
a few years before that a general rising of the inferior citizens and 
Helots against the government had been frustrated by the slaying 
of Cinadon, who had organized the plot. But, unwarned by con- 
spiracy within and revolt without^ the ephors went on in the old 
jxatlis, and kept Spartan policy in its usual groove of selfishness 
and indifierence to the rights of others. 

AVIiea the result of the battle of Haliartus was known, Argos 
and Corinth published their declaration of war, in which not long 
after the Acarnanians, the Euboeans, and many of the Tliessalian 
cities joined. The Spartans found themselves forced to fight for 
their hegemony in Peloponnesus, as well as for their empire iu 
Greece. Piealizing the gravity of the crisis, they sent to Asia to 
summon back Agesilaus and his army, for every available man 
would be wanted at home. When the spring of 391* b.c. came 
round, the forces of Laconia and of those allies who remained 
faithful were sent, under the regent Aristodemiis, to inarch on 
Corinth and block the way of invaders from the north. The 
army, however, arrived too late; twelve thousand Boeotians and 
Athenians had already crossed the Isthmus, and had been joined 
by the levies of Corinth and Argos. The allied host, twenty 
thousand hoplifces with a strong force of cavalry and light-arme^ 
lay on the Corinthian border, and was about to move southward. 
They had been i^lanning a sudden raid into Laconia, pursuant to 
the advice of the Corinthian Timolaus, who bade them ‘^not to 
strike at the wasps when they are fiying around, but to run in and 
set fire to their nest,” But while they were settling the details 

Battle of march, the Spartan army had already reached 

^ q^Sbc Bicyon, and was offering them battle. Aristodemiis 
bad called up the levies of Arcadia, Elis, Aohaia, and 
the small states of the Argive peninsula ; he had nearly as many 
hoplites as the allies, and was determined to fight. The armies 
came into collision hy the brook Hemea, four miles westward from 
Corinth. The incidents of the fight were not unlike those of the 
last battle which Sparta had fought in Peloponnesus. How, as 
formerly at Mantinea, the Lacedaemonians themselves broke and 
trampled down the enemy opposed to them, while their allies 
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fared badly and were driven off the field. Once more llie 
Lacedaemonians kept tlieir ranks and retrieved the day, wliilc 
the victorious wing of tlieir opponents scattered itself in reckless 
pursuit. Thus it came to pass that though of the Spartans only 
eight fell, their allies had lost eleven hundred men, while the 
enemy, slaughtered up to the very gates of Corinth, left nearly 
three thousand dead on the field. 

• Meanwdiile Agesiians had received the orders of the ephors to 
return home, and had reluctantly given over his great scheme for 
the invasion of Asia. Leaving his brother-in-law Peisander in 
charge of the fieet, and an officer named Euxenus with four 
thousand men to maintain the war against Tithraustes, he 
assembled his army on the Hellespont, driven out of Asia, as he 
bitterly complained, not by force of arms, but by the ten thousand 
golden bowmen ^ which the satrap had sent across to Thebes and 
Argos. Crossing the straits, he led his men homewards by the 
long coast-road through Thrace and Macedonia, The force ho 
took with him was strong, confident, and well disciplined; the 
veteran mercenaries who had served under Cyrus, and the Pelo- 
ponnesians who had followed Agesiians to Asia, were equally 
enthusiastic for their leader. Forcing his way through hostile 
Thessaly, in spite of the hordes of cavalry which hung around 
him, Agesilaus reached the friendly land of Phocis, about a month 
after the battle of Corinth had been fought. The Phocians and 
the discontented Boaotians of Orchomenus joined him, and ho 
then advanced along the valley of the Cephissus. At Coronca, 
where the Boeotian plain narrows down between the hills of Helicon 
and the marshes of Copa'is, he found the enemy barring his further 
progress. In spite of their late defeat, the Thebans were bent on 
fighting; they had sent in haste for their Argive and Athenwi 
allies, and mustered in strength beneath the walls of Coronea. 

Here was fought the most desperate action that Greece had seen 

since Thermopylae. The Theban troops, who charged — as at 

Delium — in a dense column on the right of the allied ^ 

, , , _ Battle of 

army, broke the ranks of their separatist countrymen coronea, 

of Orchomenus ; but on all other points of the line 

Agesilaus won the day. The king then threw himself between 

J Tlie Persian gold Paric bore the figure of the Oi t King holding a bow. 
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tliG victorious Thebans and their line ot retreat ; but the enemy 
merely closed their ranks, and jiushed forward into the midst of 
the Spartan host, determined to force their way through. Their 
column wedged itself into the hostile line, but could not break it. 
The fight stood still; the front ranks on cither side wont down to 
a man, and the press grew so close that the combatants had to 
drop their spears and fight on wutli their daggers. Agesilaus 
liimself was thrown down and well-nigh trampled to death before 
his body-guard could draw him out from among the corpses. At 
last, after a struggle of a length unprecedented in Greek battles, 
the survivors of the Theban column forced their way through the 
Spartan line, and reached the slopes of Helicon. Agesilaiis had the 
glory of a victory — as the Thebans confessed by demanding the 
usual truce for the burial of the dead — hut his men had suffered 
as severely as the enemy, and instead of pushing on into Boeotia 
ho turned back to Delphi. There he offered Apollo the tithe of his 
Asiastic spoils, a sum of no less than a hundred talents (£24,000), 
and then crossed over to Peloponnesus by sea. 

On the evening before the battle of Coronea Agcsilaus had 
received from Asia a piece of intelligence which he carefully 
concealed from his army. It was to the effect that his brothor-in 
law Peisander had been defeated and slain in a sea-fight off Cnidus, 
and that the cities of Ionia and Oaria were one after another 
revolting against Sparta. 

After Agcsilaus had left Asia, the Persian satraps had recovered 
their confidence, and determined to assume the offensive. They 

Battle of P^^ssessed a considerable squadron of Phcenician 

placed under the 
command of the Athenian Conon, who had been 
ai#exile in Cyprus since the disaster of Aegospotami (see p. 403). 
Pharnabaiius went on board ship — ^he was the first satrap who 
had taken to the sea for fifty years— and set forth with Conon 
to meet the Spartan fleet. They came on Peisander off Cnidus, 
and found him ready to fight, for though an inexperienced seaman 
he had all the courage of the true Lacedaemonjan. The Persians 
considerably outnumbered the enemy, and 'obtained an easy 
victory, for the Ionian captains in the Spartan fleet, sick of 
harmosts and war-taxes, made no serious iresistance. ifhey fled 
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at the first shock, and left their admiral to his fate. Peisander fell, 
and half his galleys were sunk or taken. 

Pharnabazus and Conon then sailed up the coast of Caria and 
Ionia, summoning the Greek cities to cast off the Spartan yoke 
and assert their autonomy. Town after town — Cos, „ „ - 

Ej)hesus, Samos, Chios, Mitylene — expelled its har- spartan power 
most and threw open its gates. Only Abydos, 
where the able Dercyliidas had collected the wrecks of many 
Spartan garrisons, held out against the victorious admirals. By 
the close of 394 b.c. it was the sole remaining token of all the 
conquests of Lysander and Agesilaus, and the Spartan empire in 
xisia was at an end. 

The war in Greece now resolved itself into a series of bickerings 
for the possession of the roads across the Isthmus. The Corinthians, 
supported hy occasional assistance from Athens and Argos, en- 
deavoured to hold the narrow line— four miles broad from sea to 
sea — between Ceiichreae and Lechaeum. The Lacedaemonians, 
from their base at Sicyon, ke];>t sending out expeditions to burst 
through and to seize posts in the rear of Corinth, from which a 
blockade of the city would he possible. But though they broke 
down the ‘‘Long Walls” which connected Corinth with the sea, 
harried the whole Corinthian territory from end to end, and 
indicted endless misery upon its inhabitants, they made little 
or no progress towards bringing the war to an end. The only 
thoroughly successful operation which they carried out in the 
wdiole war was directed at an outlying member of the Theban 
alliance, and had no influence on the main course of events. It 
was an expedition of Agesilaus into Acarnania, by which the tribes 
of that country were forced into submission, and became allies cjf 
Sparta (391 b.c.). 

Meanwhile the pauses in the progress of the war had brought 
great gain to at least one power. In the spring of 393 b.c. Conon 
and Pharnabazus had brought across the Aegean a cononre- 
squadron of Phoenician and Ionian ships ; after harry- x,ong 
ing the coast of Laconia they came into the gulf Q^sb.c, 
of Aegina. As there was no Spartan fleet to flght, Conon 
obtained from the satrap pennissioa to employ the seamen of his 
squadron and a considerable sum of inoney in aiding the Athenians 
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to rebuiul tlio fortifications of Peiraeus and the ^‘Long Walls” 
which had remained in ruins since Lysandcr hreaclied them in 
404 B,c. Three or four months’ hard labour sufficed for their re- 
construction, and when this was accomplished the Athenians set to 
work to build war-ships in the long-deserted slips of their ruined 
arsenal. By the next year we find them able to send out a modest 
sipadron of ten vessels, the first that had sailed out of Peiraeus for 
twelve years. Two years later they could put Thrasybulus in coni- 
mand of forty, a force large enough to have some influence on the 
course of the war. 

It was not destined that the struggle — the Corinthian war,” as 
men called it, because its operations centred around the wails of 
Corinth— should be brought to an end by any events in Europe. 
Neither party showed any sign of reducing its enemy, and tlie 
petty warfare might apparently have gone on for ever. The only 
incident worth recording in these dreary years was one which had 
some importance in the history of Greek military art, but no 
influence on the course of Greek politics. The Athenian general, 
Iphicrates, had applied himself to perfect the equipment and tactics 
of the light-troops called He had endeavoured to assi- 

milate them to the hoplite, without loading them with the heavy 
armour which made quick movement impossible to the troops of 
the line. Though he furnished them with corselets of quilted linen, 
and small shields, instead of metal breastplates and large oval 
bucklers, he gave them a pike and sword even longer and stronger 
than those of the hoplite. After performing some minor exploits 
with these troops against the heavy infantry of Phlius and Mantinea, 
Iphicrates ventured to measure them against a body of Spartans. 

Ipliicrates He caught a mom (battalion), four hundred strong, 
Spartau°S»ra, had been serving on escort duty, as it defiled 

391 B.c. along the shore below the walls of Corinth, and beset 

it on all sides with his peltasts. When the Spartans charged, his 
men gave way ; but they returned when the enemy’s impetus was 
exhausted, hung around him, galled him with missiles, and finally 
brought him to a standstill. Harassed and exhausted, much as 
their countrymen at Sphacteria had been thirty-five years before, 
the Lacedaemonians halted to defend themselves on an isolated 
hillock, where they were first worried by the peltasts, and then 
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broken by a body of Athenian hoplites which came up from 
Corinth. Two hundred and fifty of them feli, the remainder 
escaped to Lecliaeum. Thus a whole Spartan battalion had been 
not merely slain off — such things as that had happened before — 
but driven to headlong flight by the despised mercenaries of Iphi- 
crates. This was a fact "which made the strongest impression on 
the mind of Grreece. It induced every state to pay more attention 
for the future to its light-armed troops, who had previously been 
deemed worthy of little notice; it won for Ipliicrates a reputation 
which he hardly deserved, and it led to a somewhat undue deprecia- 
tion of Spartan courage. The real moral, that hoplites should never 
be sent out alone, but always accompanied by a due proportion of 
light-armed troops, seems to have escaped the notice of the con- 
temporary observer. Twenty cases with the same moral could be 
quoted in the fifth and fourth centuries,' yet no general seems to 
have grasped their meaning before Alexander the Great. 

"While the war had come to a standstill in Europe, really decisive 
events were taking place across the Aegean. The Lacedaemonians 
had lost all their possessions in Asia, except Abydos, spartan in- 
and were therefore in a position to resume their old 
alliance with Persia ; having none of the Great King’s 890 b.c. 
ancient possessions any longer in their hands, they could approacli 
him without being required to part with anything. In 392 b.c. 
an officer named Antalcidas was despatched to Sardis, and obtained 
a hearing from Tiribazus, who had succeeded Tithraustes as satrap 
in Lydia. He pointed out that the war had ceased to bring the 
Great King profit, and that the Persian fleet under Conon %vas now 
being used, not to serve Persian interests, but merely to build up 
again the power of Athens, whose interests must infallibly bring 
her ere long into collision with the satraps. Tiribazus was con- 
vinced by these arguments ; ne recalled Conon, threw him into 
prison - for misusing the forces entrusted to him, and went uj) to 
Susa to persuade King Artaxerxes to make peace with Sparta. 

But negotiations with an Oriental power are always lengthy, and 
wdiile the attitude of the Persian court was still doubtful, the 
ephors raised a new army and fleet and sent them across the 

' Of. especially the disaster of Demosthenes in Aetolia (p. 321), 

^ Conon escaped from prison, but died not long after. 
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Aegean. This force seized Ephesus, and once more gave Sparta 
a foothold in Ionia ; shortly after an insurrection in Lesbos threw 
all the cities of that great island, save Mitylene, into Lacedaemo- 
nian hands (390 B.c). 

By this time the Athenians had finished building their new 
navy, and forty ships under Thrasybuhis arrived in Asiatic waters 
to check the restoration of Spartan supremacy east of the Aegean. 
Thrasybulus performed no great militaiy service, but he succeeded 
in uniting the Byzantines, Ehodians, and Chalcedonians in a naval 
league with Athens — a union which hopeful men trusted might 
prove the commencement of a new Delian League. Before the year 
was ended, however, he was slain by the people of Aspendus, on 
whose land he had been levying a forced contribution. 

For more than a year a sporadic naval warfare continued to rage 
over the whole Aegean, from Aegina to Ephesus, and from Ahydos 
to Ehodes. But here, too, just as in the land war in 
Greece, the adversaries seemed to have come to a 
standstill. At last, in the spring of 388 c.c., Tirihazus 
returned from Susa — he had been absent no less than three years 
— with full permission from the Great King to carry out his Philo- 
Spartan policy. He at once made an alliance with Antalcidas, 
who had been his original adviser, and placed the Persian fleet at 
the disposition of the Lacedaemonian. Uniting it to his own, 
Antalcidas swept the Aegean from north to south, chased the 
Athenian sc[uadron back to Peiraeus,and showed himself undisxmted 
master of the seas. 

But Sparta had no longer any desire to proceed with the war; 
she was conscious that her momentary advantage had been gained 
rPeace of strength but by that of Persia, and 

Antalcidas, was anxious to seize a favourable oxijiortanity to put 
an end to hostilities. In the spring of 387 b.c, Tiri- 
bazas invited all the belligerents to send deputies to a xieace 
congress at Sardis. All accepted, for none of them had any great 
wish to x>fotract the war. Athens was frightened by the prosx)ect 
of the loss of her newly restored trade and the blockade of her 
ports; Corinth had been nearly ruined by the harrying of her 
territory ; Argos had gained nothing by a long-protracted struggle ; 
Thebes thought that she had made an end of Spartan interference 
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1.1 Boeotia the main object of her declaration of war. When the 
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damage to Hellas at large— for it ended in the loss of her Ionic 
members— without profiting any one of the slates 
peace of which had engaged in it. Sparta had lost her naval 
Aptaicidas. g^ipj-gj^^cy and her mastery of the Aegean, hut her 
adversaries had not gained hy her disasters. The only power 
which had come happily out of the business was Persia, who had 
at last recovered the Ionian cities, lost so long ago as 480-«4:70 b.c., 
and now found herself once more mistress of the Aegean. But 
luckily for Greece King Artaxerxes was a most unenterprising 
monarch, and never cared to push to its end the opportunity which 
was now granted him. 

Antalcidas incurred the discredit of being held responsible for 
the treaty, and from him it took its name, the Peace of Antal- 
cidas.” Another but a more inglorious Lysander, he won the 
approval of his own countrymen, and the curses of all Greece 
beside, for having yoked Sparta to the barbarian, and secured her 
triumph by sacrificing Greek cities by the score. His ignominy 
was shared hy the ephors; Agesilaus alone, who advocated the 
continuance of the war, had no part in it. But even Agesilaus 
looked upon the peace as profitable to the country. ’When it was 
said in his hearing that “ the Lacedaemonians had played into the 
hands of the Medes,” he replied, Ko ; say rather that the Medes 
are playing into the hands of the Lacedaemonians.” But whether 
the Medes Laconized or the Lacedaemonians Medized, Exfiiesus 
and Miletus and 4 II their sister-towns were struck out of the list 
of free Hellenic couimunities, and incorporated once more in a 
Persian satrapy. 




Tetradrachm struck by the Carthagmians in Sicily. 

(^Fourth omtmnj b.g,') 

CHAPTEB XXXYII. 

THE GREEKS OP THE WEST, 413-338 B.C. 

When tlie great expedition of Xicias and Demostheries liad been 
shattered against the walls of Syracuse, it was universally believed 
that a new period of splendour and prosperity was opening for the 
cities of Sicily. The unprovoked attack of Athens on their liberties 
had shown them the danger of civil strife, had tvaught them to 
combine, and had proved that when combined they were irresistible. 
Selinus, Himera, Gela, and most of the other Siceliot towns, had con- 
tributed their contingents to the Syracusan army, and shared in the 
glory of the great victory. Syracuse, who had borne the brunt of the 
attack, had learnt that, strong though she was, she was not strong 
enough to save herself without the aid of her lesser neighbours. 
Bound together by their late comradeship in arms, and warned by 
the dangers they had passed through, it might have been expected 
that the Siceliots would settle down to a life of j)eace and progress. 
This -was not to be; -within four years after the execution of 
Nicias, Sicily was to undergo a series of disasters which maimed 
her strength and cut short her energies for ever. Half her cities 
were to be destroyed by the stranger, the remainder stripped of 
their liberty, and handed over to a tyrant whose deeds recalled tl^e 
worst days of the rule of Gelo and Hiero. 

• When the rejoicings which followed the overthrow of the Athe- 
nian armament had ceased, two schemes engrossed the attention of 
the Syracusans and their allies. To punish Athens for her inter- 
ference in the affairs of the West, a Siceliot fleet should sail east- 
ward and carry the, war into the waters of the Aegean. Accord- 
ingly two squadrons were sent forth, in 412 and 411 b.c., under 
Hermocrates, the Syracusan general who had most distinguished 
himself during the siege. These vessels, as we have already seen, 
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shared in the good and evil fortune of the Spartan armaments of 
Ohalcideus and Mindar^s (see pp. 377, 391). 

Even stronger than the desire for chastising Athens was the 
determination of the Siceliots to punish those traitor-cities among 
Wars in tliefhselves who had espoused the Athenian cause, 
Sicily, Syracuse undertook the chastisement of her old 
412-410 B.C. hTaxos and Cataua; their fields were 

f-avaged, and their walls beleaguered, yet for two years they con- 
trived to hold out. Seiinus meanwhile fell on the Segestans, and 
endeavoured to ivreak her vengeance on the alien city which had 
so long maintained herself alone among the Greek communities. 
But Segesta seemed fated to bring evil after evil upon Sicily, With 
ruin impending over her now as in 417 b.c,, she determined to call 
in another ally. Where the Athenian had foiled the Carthaginian 
might succeed. Accordingly the Segestans sent message after 
message to Africa, to interest in their cause the great Phoenician 
city, whose harbour looks forth on the western shore of Sicily. 

The Carthaginians had avoided meddling with their Hellenic 
neighbours since the awful disaster which their army had suffered 
Carthage before the walls of llimera just seventy years ago (see 
p. 232). But BOW they were in a warlike mood ; the 
affairs, disaster of the Athenians at Byraeuse had roused in 
them fear of the growing might of SyracusCj and their counsels were 
dominated at the moment by Hannibal, an ambitious general who 
had a grudge against the Siceliots. He was the grandson of that 
Hamilkar who had fallen at Himera in 480 n.c., and had sworn to 
avenge the fate of his ancestor. In 410 b.c, he was one of the two 
sulfetes, or supreme magistrates, of Carthage, and lie easily ]:)er- 
suaded his countrymen to listen to the appeal of Segesta, and to 
entrust him with an army destined for the invasion of Sicily. 

Accordingly, in the summer of 410 b.c., a Carthaginian auxiliary 
force landed at Segesta and drove off the Selinuntiries from the 

storm of prelude 

Seiinus, to the great invasion. In the following spring llan- 
409 B.c. crossed over from Africa with one of those vast 

and miscellaneous mercenary hosts which Carthage was accustomed 
to gather when she went to war. Hannibal was not a general of 
the school of Hicias ; he did not falter for a moment in his opiera- 
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The Greeks of the West, 4x3-333 

ruin, did not employ their time in getting ready to resist the next 
wave of invasion. They fell to mutual recriminations over the 
Civil war at causes of their military failures in the preceding year, 
Syracuse. Syracuse the factions actually came to blows. 
Hermocrates, the hero of the Athenian siege, had been sent into 
exile, but he had a large following in the city, and was able to 
make attempt after attempt to force his way back, and to over- 
throw the faction in power. In the end of 408 b.c. he was admitted 
within the gates by treachery, but in the street-light that ensued 
he was slain, and his followers were forced out of the half- won city. 
The mantle of Hermocrates fell on one of his partisans, a young 
Syracusan named Dionysius. He was of mean birth, and owned 
no family wealth or influence ; but he was a man of mark, not 
merely a gallant soldier, but a ready speaker, and even a poet 
of some note. The defeated faction placed him at its head, hut 
instead of continuing the open w^ar, Dionysius prevailed on them to 
lay down their arms and hide their time. 

In the spring of 406 b.c. the Siceliots heard to their dismay that 
the impending storm was about to break upon their heads, Ilan- 
raii of an even larger army than lie had led in his 

Acraeras, first campaign, was making ready to land upon their 
shores. This time they were somewhat better pre- 
pared than in 409 b.c., and when the Carthaginian marched against 
Acragas, the second city of the island, he found it defended by a 
large confederate army of thirty-five thousand men drawn from 
every state in Sicily. For seven montlis the war stood still beneath 
tke ramparts of Acragas, and battle after battle was fought on its 
sloping uplands. The Greeks were ill handled by their generals; 
t^e Carthaginians were held back by a plague which broke out ir 
their foul and crowded camp, and carried off thousands, including 
their commander Hannibal himself. Things were at a deadlock 
till the winter, when the invaders, now under the command of an 
officer named Himilco, succeeded in cutting off tlie food-supply of 
the Siceliots. This brought about the evacuation of the town : tho 
whole population, a great crowd of two hundred thousand persons, 
stole away by night, while the army protected their retreat. The 
place, with all its wealth that was not portable, fell into the hands 
of Himilco. The exiled Acragan tines scattered themselves all over 
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Sicily, the main body settling down on the deserted site of Leontini, 
*which was made over to them by a vote of the Syracusan assembly. 
When the Syracusan generals led home their contingent from 
Acragas, they were assailed with a storm of reproaches for their 
mismanagement. The attack was headed by Dionysius and the 
other surviving chiefs of the faction of Hermocrates, who noiv saw 
that their time was arrived. Scared by the near approach of the 
Carthaginians, the Syracusan assembly deposed their officers, and 
elected in their stead Dionysius and a wholly new hoard. The 
one faction having failed to conduct the war with success, they 
threw themselves into the hands of the other. But Dionysius had 
in his mind not so much the repulse of Himilco as the seizure of 
supreme power at Syracuse. His conduct during the next j’^ear 
has many points of similarity to that of Napoleon Bonaparte in a 
similar case. Under the pretence of strengthening the military 
force of the city, he hired many hundred mercenaries, whom he 
attached to his own person ; then he induced the Dionysius, 
assembly to vote him full authority over his colleagues, Syracuse 
so that he became practically dictator. The final 405 b.c, 
step 'was taken soon after ; an alarm was raised that his life was 
in danger from assassins; an illegal and informal meeting of the 
assembly, was held, far outside the walls of the city, and packed 
with the partisans of Dionysius. They voted tlieir leader a body- 
guard of a thousand men, and prolonged his power for an indefi- 
nite period. Syracuse now found herself in the hands of a tyrant, 
though Dionysius disclaimed the title, and made great professions 
of his attachment to the cause of democracy. The Syracusans 
acquiesced for the moment in the loss of their liberty, because they 
felt that a strong hand was needed to direct the war against the 
oncoming Carthaginian army. Himilco was ahead}?- thundering-^t 
tlio gates of Gela, whose territory was actually conterminous with 
that of Syracuse, and in a few months might present himself before 
the walls of their owm city. 

The tyranny of Dionysius lasted for no less than thirty-eight; 
3?-ears — a period of storm and convulsion, civil strife and foreign war — 
at brought countless "evils on Sicilj’’, button the whole character ot 
it served its purpose. After long struggles the tyrant ^^lonysiua 
brought the Carthaginians to a standstill, and at his death left 
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ruin, did not employ tbeir time in getting ready to resist the next 
wave of invasion. They fell to mutual recriminations over the 
Civil war at causes pf their military failures in the preceding year. 
Syracuse, Syracuse the tactions actually came to blows. 
Hermocrates, the hero of the Athenian siege, had been sent into 
exile, but he had a large following in the city, and was able to 
make attempt after attempt to force his way back, and to over- 
throw the faction in power, In the end of 408 b. c. he was adm i t ted 
within the gates by treachery, but in the street-fight that ensued 
he Wvas slain, and his follo^yers were forced out of the half- won city. 

The mantle of Hermocrates fell on one of his partisans, a young 
Syracusan named Bionysms. He was of mean birth, and owned 
no family wealth or influence; but he was a man of mark, not 
merely a gallant soldier, but a ready speaker, and even a poet 
of some note. The defeated faction placed him at its head, but 
instead of continuing the open, war, Dionysius prevailed on them to 
lay down their arms and bide their time. 

In the spring of 406 b.g. the Siceliots heard to their dismay that 
the impending storm was about to break upon their heads. Hau- 
Fall of with an even larger army than he had led in bus 

Acragras, flrst Campaign, was making ready to land upon their 
406 E.o, This time they were somewhat better pre- 

pared than in 409 B.c., and when the Carthaginian marched against 
Acragas, the second city of the island, he found it defended by a 
largo confederate army of thirty-five thousand men drawn from 
every state in Sicily. For seven months the war stood still beneath 
the ramparts of Acragas, and battle after battle was fought on its 
sloping uplands. The Greeks were ill handled by their generals; 
i^e Carthaginians were held back by a plague which broke out ir 
their foul and crowded camp, and carried off thousands, including 
their commander Hannibal himself. Things were at a deadlock 
till the winter, when the invaders, now under the command of an 
ofiicer named Himilco, succeeded in cutting off the food-supply oi 
the Siceliots, This brought about the evacuation of the toivn : the 
whole population, a great crowd of two hundred thousand persons, 
stole away by night, while the army protected their retreat. The 
place, with all its wealth that was not portable, fell into the hands 
of Himilco. The exiled Acragantines scattered themselves all over 
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Sicily, the Biaia body settling down on the deserted site of Leontini, 
‘which ^vas made over to them by a vote of the Syracusan assembly* 
When the Syracusan generals led home their contingent from 
Acragas, they were assailed with a vStorm of reproaches for their 
mismanagement* The attack was headed by Dionysius and the 
other surviving chiefs of the faction of Hermocrates, who now saw 
that their time was arrived. Scared hy the near approach of the 
Carthaginians, the Syracusan assembly deposed their officers, and 
elected in their stead Dionysius and a wholly new board. The 
one faction having failed to conduct the war with success, they 
threw themselves into the hands of the other. But Dionysius had 
ill his mind not so much the repulse of Himilco as the seizure of 
{supreme power at Syracuse. His conduct during the next year 
has many points of similarity to that of Kapoleon Bonaparte in a 
similar case. Under the pretence of strengtheniag the military 
force of the city, he hired many hundred mercenaries, whom he 
attached to his own person; then he induced the Dionysius, 
assembly to vote him full authority over his colleagues, s^aSiae^ 
so that he became practically dictator. The final 405 b.o/ 
step was taken soon after; an alarm ivas raised that his life was 
in danger from assassins; an illegal and informal meeting of the 
assembly, was held, far outside the walls of the city, and packed 
with the x^artisans of Dionysius, They voted their leader a body- 
guard of a thousand men, and prolonged his power for an indefi- 
nite period, Syracuse now found herself in the hands of a tyrant, 
though Dionysius disclaimed the title, and made great professions 
of his attachment to the cause of democracy. The Syracusans 
acquiesced for the moment in the loss of their liberty, because they 
felt that a strong hand was needed to direct the war against the 
oncoming Carthaginian army. Himilco was already thundering^t 
the gates of Gela, whose territory was actually conterminous with 
that of Syraonse, and in a few months might present himself before 
the walls of their own city. 

The tyranny of Dionysius lasted for no less than thirty-eight 
years — a period of storm and convulsion , civil strife and foreign war — > 
it brought countless^evils on Sicily, bu^ on the whole character of 
it served its xmrpose. After long struggles the tyrant 
brought the Oarthaginians to a standstill/ and at his death left 
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Acragas and all the other towns wliicli had fallen to the enemy, save 
Sell nus and Himera, once more in Hellenic hands. Dionysius was‘ 
neither to ho coimted among the worst nor among the best of 
tyrants. lie often showed unexpected clemency to a vanquished 
foo; he was not personally violent, intemperate, lustful, or ava- 
ricious; he took good care of all who served him well, and \vroiigbt 
much for Syracuse as well as for himself. He was not insensible tu 
gratitude, or incapable of personal affection. Himself an author of 
some merit, the writer of tragedies which won the iirst prize at the 
Athenian Dionysiac festival, he loved to surround himself with 
literary men. As a builder, be w-as almost equal to Pericles ; as a 
general, he inaugurated a new epoch in the Hellenic art of war* 

But all these qualities were spoile<l by the countervailing vices of 
Dionysius. His cool and steadfast determination to hold on to his 
tyranny led him again and again through seas of blood, Tlie 
citizens of Syracuse who suffered death at his hands were numbered 
by thousands rather than by hundreds. The financial exigencies 
of his wars drove him to grinding extortion ; he is said to have 
taxed the Syracusans every year to the extent of one-fifth of their 
property, and his confiscations were enormous. He was capable of 
outbursts of cruelty which shocked the Hellenic mind — flogging 
prisoners to death, crucifying them, or fixing them to his military 
engines. His callousness to religious sentiment provoked even 
greater wrath: he never shrank from plundering or burning a 
temple, and on one occasion sold to his enemies, the Carthaginians, 
the most hallowed treasures of the greatest shrine of Italy. Above 
all, his suspicions made him hated. Driven into a state of appre- 
hension by continual plots and outbreaks, he came to trust no man. 
His spies were always at work, scenting out imaginary conspiracies; 
IiTa dungeons always full of citizens imprisoned on suspicion. He 
grew so wary that he never stirred abroad without a mercenary 
guard; he had every visitor to his palace searched for concealed 
weapons, even to his own nearest relations, and — such is the story^ — 
would not even allow a barber to approach his person with a razor. 
The well-known tale of Damocles illustrates well enough, whether 
it be true or false, the statn.of nervous tension to which the tyrant 
reduced. That courtier, having expressed his envy of the 
prosperity of Dionysius, was invited to a banquet, placed in the seat 
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of honour, robed like a king, and served with the choicest wines and 
viands. But in the midst of the feast his hosi| bade him look 
upward. Damocles did so, and found a heavy sword suspended 
over his hea<l by a single hair, and threatening every moment to 
fall. ‘‘Such,” said Dionysius, ‘‘ is the life of a tyrant.” 

The reign of Dionysius was one long struggle against the power 
of Carthage. Four desperate wars with that state occupied 
his energies. His other achievements, brilliant and . 

startling though they appeared, w'cre hut interludes first war with 
between the acts of the greater drama. It is strange 
to find that the first efforts of Dionysius were the least successful ; 
though he had been allowed to soixe sovereign power precisely 
because the Byracusan generals had fiiiled to hold back liimiico, 
yet his earliest campaign (405 b.c.) was quite as unsuccessful as 
that of his predecessors. lie lost a battle before Gcla, and was 
compelled to evacuate both that town and Camarina, whose inhabit- 
ants had to flee by night, and to join the exiled Acragan tines at 
Leontini. But chance came to the tyrant’s aid : the plague which 
had raged in the Carthaginian camp in the previous year broke out 
again ; Himiico saw half his army stricken down, and in fear for 
his conquests made peace wdth Dionysius, restoring the territories 
of Gela and Camarina, and only adding that of Acragas to the 
Carthaginian dominions in Sicily. 

4 For the next five years Dionysius was occupied in a bitter struggle 

with his unwilling subjects; plots and insurrections broke out 

again and again. The whole city once fell for a moment Into the 

hands of the rebels in 404 B.c, The tyrant recovered it; but in 

403 B.c. a large force from Ehegium and Messene joined the S3"ra'- 

cusan exiles, got iwssession of the mainland quarters of the town, 

and besieged Dionysius in the island-citadel of Ortygia. But the 

military skill and unscrupulous energy of the tyrant brought him 

out of the struggle stronger than ever. Not only did ho make his 

throne firm, but he fell upon his neighbours, and in a short space 

conquered Naxos, Catana, and the Sicei tribes of the interior* He 

then felt himself strong enough to renew the war with 
A 1 a, ® .. .. IsrewwallSQf 

Carthage, but, as a measure of xjrecaution, first en- Syracuse. 

larged the fortifications of Syracuse so as to include 

the whole plateau of Epipolae, taking within the new wall all 
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the upland whore the fighting during the Athenian siege had 
gone on. Thus he tripled the extent of the city; and though the 
new quarters were not filled with houses, they were spacious 
enough to serve as a place of refuge for the whole population 

Bionysitis’ of South-eastem Sicily in time of war, Dionysius’ 
wituoarthage second attack Oil Carthage opened with a series of 

397 B.o. ’ victories (397 b.c.), but just as he seemed to have the 
whole island in his grasp, an unexpected fleet and army of the 
enemy fell on Messene and took it hy storm. Dionysius, attacked 
in the rear, had to abandon his conquests in the west of Sicily, and 
rush back to defend Syracuse from an invasion from the north. 
Ill front of Catana he gave battle to Himilco, who again, as in 
406 B.a, headed the invaders ; there he ivas utterly defeated, and 
the enemy pushed on to besiege Syracuse. But the new walls 
stood the city in good stead y the tyrant had been taken by sur« 
prise rather than crippled, and his resources ivere not materially 
lessened. lie stood firmly at bay behind his fortification for many 
months, till the plague that had twice before smitten the Car- 
thaginians again came to his rescue. So fearful was its violence 
that Himilco and his officers actually fled from it, leaving their 
array to perish wholesale by the ravages of the pest and the sword 
of Dionysius (395 b.c.). The tyrant then marched out of his 
stronghold, and took one by one every Carthaginian stronghold in 
the island, except the towns of Lilybaeum and Drepannm at Its 
western extremitj^ 

Freed from the barbarian, Dionysius at once turned on his neigh- 
bours, and subdued every independent state in the island. By 
391 B.c. be was master of the whole of Sicily save the two fortresses 
in the west ; and bis conquests w^ere confirmed to him by a solemn 
p^ce, in which Carthage formally resigned all she had gained since 
410 B.c. 

Dionysius now turned his arms further afield. The Italiot 
Greeks were at this moment in a state of depression, owing to the 
atisfortunes of recent encroachments of a new enemy from the north. 

theitaiiots. About 420 B.o, the Sahellian tribes of Central Italy 
had begun to quit tlieir mountain valleys anti to press southward 
and seaward. At the very moment that Nicias was besieging 
Syracuse they fell upon Cumae, the northerimiost Italiot city, and 
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destroyed it (415 b.c.). They reduced Neapolis and other towns of 
the neighbourhood to the status of tributaries, and then pushed 
further south. A tribe who bore the name of Luoanians -headed the 
advance ; they pressed into the southern peninsula of Italy, took 
the great city of Poseidpnia (cfrc, 396 b.c.), and began to encroach 
on the territories of Thurii, Croton, and Metapontum* The Italiots 
leagued themselves together to resist the oncoming wave of barbar- 
ism, but with poor success. In 390 n.c, their united forces experi- 
enced a crushing defeat at the battle of Latis, and the bodies of ten 
thousand hoplites covered the field. It was when the Hellenic 
cities of Italy were facing northward to resist the Lucanians that 
Dionysius fell upon their roar. His progress was rapid and easy ; 
the distracted Italiots were beaten in the open field, Dionysius 
their cities were besieged, and generally captured, 
and the Syracusan yoke was extended over all the sssb.c. 
states as far north as Groton. In some cases Dionysius removed , 
the inhabitants bodily, to peoifie the empty spaces within the new 
walls of Syracuse ; in others, where the resistance had angered him, 
he sold the whole population as slaves. Everywhere he xfiimdered 
temxfies and private dwellings wfitli x)erfect impartiality. Pious 
Greeks held that the crowning atrocity of his life was committed 
when he took the precious robe of Hera— -a masterpiece of the 
embroiderer’s art — which formed the x>ride of her temple near 
Groton, and sold it to the Carthaginians for 120 talents (£27,000). 

In 483 B.o. Dionysius became involved in a third war with Car- 
thage; it lasted hut a single year, and led to no decisive results, 
save that Selinus fell back into the hands of the Dionysius* 
barbarian. But the Carthaginians could advance no foSthwars 
further cast, and it was evident that Dionysius’ power witii cartuaff% 
formed a comxfiete barrier to their making further conquests in 
Sicily. A fourth war, which broke but in 868 b.c., was equally 
indecisive : the Syracusans seized all the Carthaginian territory up) 
to the gates of Lilybaeum, but were unable to take that fortress, 
so that peace had once more to be concluded on the basis of uti 
possidetis, in 367 b.c.,, just after the decease of Dionysius. 

The last twenty years of Dionysius’ rule were outwardly full 
of prosperity, Syracuse seemed the greatest and most flourish- 
ing city in the Greek world, and formed the centre of an empire 
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reacliiiig from Croton to Acragas. Twenty tliousand veteran 
mercenaries served beneath the Byraensan banner, 

Dionysius, go that Dionysims was even able to interfere with 
events across the Ionian Sea, and is found several times influencing 
the course of politics in old Greece, His magnificent embassies 
attracted the admiration of the lovers of pomp and the hatred 
of the lovers of liberty when they appeared at the Olympic games. 
He took in hand schemes of extraordinary scope, such as that of 
building a wall right across the southern peninsula of Italy from 
sea to sea, in order to keep out the advancing Lucanians, In the 
midst of all his toils of state ho found time to compose poems 
and tragedies, and wToto with sufficient merit to win the first 
prixe at Athens, in the Dionysia of 368 b.c. But his life, if brilliant 
and many-sided, w^as anxious and wearing ; his suspicions gave him 
no rest, and in 367 b.c. he died, aged not much over sixty, leaving 
a secure throne, a full treasury, and a veteran army to his son and 
namesake, Dionysius IF. 

Dionysius the younger, though not destitute of ability, was far 
from possessing the restless energy and grim determination of his 
father. He cared little fur military matters, and thought more of 
the splendour than the power of the tyrant^s position. Vain, idle, 
and capricious, he was ready to hand over authority to others, pro- 
vided that he reaped the credit, and was not troubled with the cares 
of administration. But he would not trust any man for long. At 
first he jnit the government in the hands of his wife\s father, Dion 
•^a grave personage of a philosophic turn of mind, who tried to 
convert the Syracusan tyranny into a model monarchy, and brouglit 
over the philosopher Plato to train Dionysius into an ideal king, 
The young tyrant took keenly to philosophy for a short time, but 
found Ms teachers too tiresome and exacting, and ere long banished 
Dion and sent Plato home. For seven or eight years Dionysius 
held his father’s empire together without an 3 ’^ conspicuous failures ; 
for, although indolent and vain, he was neither cruel, reckless, nor 
stupid. But he ^vas not the man either to wun tlie lojralty or to 
awe the minds of his srrbjects ; and v^hen Di^n — who had been for 
Diou invades several years employed in gathering men and money 
Sicily, 366 B.p.jjj, Greece — suddenly landed in Bicily, a general 

insurrection took place. First the smaller Siceliot towns threw open 
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their gates to Dion, then the Syracusans rose, and after a sharp light 
drove the tyrant’s mercenaries into the citadel of Orty gia. Dionysiu s, 
who had been absent on an expedition to Italy, rotarnecl to find him- 
self master of nothing more than the island fortress. The siege of 
Ortygia lasted for many months, and Dion suffered several reverses 
before he succeeded in starving out the tyrant's garrison. Dionysius 
himself escaped to Locri in Italy, the only one of his father’s pos- 
sessions which he had succeeded in retaining under his X-Jower. 

- Dion was now master of Syracuse, and the insurgents who had 
aided him to expel his son-in-law eagerly waited for the grave 
philosopher to proclaim the liberty of his native city. But the 
ternx^tations of x>ower proved too much for Dion ; lie installed him- 
self in the citadel, and showed no signs of dismissing his troox)S or 
re-establishing the democratic form of government. When a dema- 
gogue named Heracleides proposed to cast down the walls of Ortygia, 
Dion had him put to death. The Syracusans recognized that their 
efforts had rnernly replaced an indolent and easy-natured tyrant 
by an austere one. The city was ripe for a rebellion, Murder of 
when the Athenian Callij^pus— a follower of p]ato,^^°^’ 
who had accompanied Dion on his return from exile — treacherously 
slew liis friend and fellow-philosoxdier (353 b.o.). 

Nine years of chaos followed in Sicily. A succession of military 
adventurers disputed with each other for the xjossession of Syracuse; 
and so far was liberty from being restored to the state, that when, 
in 346 B.c,, the exiled tyrant Dionysius presented himself before 
the gates of the city, a numerous faction hastened to admit him. 
His rule had, at any rate, been better than the anarchy which had 
succeeded it. But Dionysius had taken to habits of drurdeenucss 
and debauchery, and showed himself far from being the easy-goint’* 
prince that the vSyracusaiis had expected. Moreover, he was unable 
to restore the domuiion of his father over the other Sicilian cities, 
and his wars with them cost his subjects much blood and treasure. 
To add to the woes of tbe Siediots, Gartbage, who had kept quiet for 
twenty years, suddenly resumed her attacks on her Hellenic neigh- 
bours, and seemed likely to conquer them ail, now that no vigorous 
central power bound the Sicilian cities into a single state. 

In these evil days the democratic party at Syracuse secretly sent 
to Oorinlh, their mother-city, to beg for aid against both the tyrant 
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and the Carthaginians, There was a momentary lull in Greek 
politics at the time — the Sacred war had just ended— and the 
Corinthians consented to lend their help to free their daughter- 
state, They htted out a small expedition, and gave the command 
of it to Timoleon, a stem republican, who had taken part in the 
slaying of his own brother when that brother endeavoured to make 
himself tyrant of Corinth. 

Timoleon reached Sicily in safety, and in four brillivant campaigns 
completely liberated the island. He found I)ionysius so hard pressed 
by his enemy Hikotas, tyrant of Leon tini, that he was glad to leave 
Sicily under a safe-conduct, when a new enemy came to attack 
him. The ex-rnlcr of Syracuse retired to Corinth, where ho long 
dwelt as a private citizen, an object of curiosity to the whole of 
Greece. He seems to have borne his fall with considerahle equani- 
mity. He showed no vain regrets for his lost power; and, when 
not engaged iu a drinking-bout, employed his time in giving lectures 
on singing and recitation, or in instructing the hoys of Corinth in 
the art of reading aloud. 

After he had expelled Dionysius, Timoleon was fiercely attacked 
both by the tyrant Hiketas and by the Oarthagiuians, who joined 
Timoleon libe- forces to beleaguer Syracuse. Timoleon held 
rates sioiiy, them ill check till their ill success drove them to 

840 B,c. other’s faith. The Carthaginians aban- 

doned Hiketas, who was driven off, and after a while besieged in 
his capital of Leontiiri and forced to capitulate. Then Timoleon 
%vas able to turn against the barbarian enemy. He advanced into 
the west of the island with a small army of twelve thousand men, 
and met the Carthaginians, \vho outnumbered him fivefold, on the 
banks of the Crimesus. Allowing the enemy to advance unmolested 
for some time, he suddenly fell xipon them while their forces were 
divided by a ravine and the flooded river. The victory %vas as 
decisive as that which Gelo had won a hundred and forty years 
before under the walls of Himera, For thirty years the Cartha- 
ginians dared not again assail their Hellenic neighbours 

Timoleon laid down his power after expelling from Sicily the 
remaining tyrants, who had seized on the smaller towns during the 
years of anarchy. He spent an honoured old ago in the city which 
he had freed, and had the happiness to die before Syracuse was 
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again troubled by aspirants for tyranny, or molested by the enemy 
from Africa (33G n.c.). 

While Sicily had been saved by Timoleon, the Italiots had 
far less fortunate. When the Dionysian dynasty fell, the cities 
recovered their independence, but found themselves the 

exposed to the inroads of the Lucanians, whom the itaiiots, 
power of Dionysius had long kept in check. The 
invaders gradually forced their way southward, took the towns of 
Terina and Hipponium. (355 B.c.), and established themselves firmly 
in the southern peninsula of Italy, where the sub4ribe of the 
Buuttians, the vanguard of the oncoming host, formed themselves 
into a powerful state. Locri, Bhegium, and Croton "were barely 
able to preserve for themselves a small territory close around their 
own walls. The Taren tines, further to the north, made a better 
light, and beat off the Lucanians for some years by calling in to 
their aid King Archidamus of Sparta, the son of the great Agesiluus. 
Wlion he fell in battle (338 inc.) ho was replaced in coinrnand of 
the Tarentine armies by Alexander, Prince of Epirus, a brilliant 
warrior, who obtained success after success against the Lucanians 
and Bruttiatis, and so broke their power that, though always 
dangerous, they no longer appeared irresistible to the Italiot states. 

It was Home, and not the Lucanians, who was destined to extin- 
guish the liberty of the cities of Magna G-raeciaj and the arms of 
Home were still far off. 


Didrnflhm of Tarentum, circ, 350 b.c. 
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CHAPTER XXXYIIL 

TnB LAST -SHEARS OP THE SPARTAN I-IEGEMONy, 387-379 B,0, 

The peace of Antal cidas proved quite as profitable to Sparta as 
tlie most saugiihie of her statesmen had ventured to hope. By it 
she had deliberately sacrificed the remnant of her possessions in 
Asiiij but at that cost she had broken up the formidable coalition 
which menaced her supremacy in Europe. The terms of the 
treaty — which announced that “eveiy Hellenic city was to he 
free and independent^” — left her own jjower untouched, because 
her relations with her smaller neighbours were based, not on bonds 
of federation, but on separate treaties with each individual state. 
Moreover, the allied cities were not kept to their allegiauce by 
garrisons, or forced to pay tributes ; they were held clown each by 
the Laconizing party within its own walls. Ostensibly, then, the 
allies of Sj;>arta \Yere free and independent,” and tbo treaty made 
no diference in their status. 

On the other hand, the bonds which had united the enemies 
of Sparta were broken by the provisions of the peace of Antalcidas, 
The Boeotian League, which Thebes had tried to keep together 
by coercing her smaller neighbours, at once flew to pieces. . When 
Jhe peace was proclaimed well-nigh every town in Boeotia threw 
over tlie league, asserted its complete independence, and assumed 
all the attributes of autonomy ^ in a way which had not been 
seen since 447 b.g., the year in which Thebes had reconstructed the 
confederacy. Hot contented with seeing her enemy crippled in 
this way, iSparta induced the remnants of the Piataoans, who had 
dwelt in Attica ever since 430 b.c., to return to the site of their 

^ For example, they all began coining money in their own names, which 
Thebes had not allowed since the league was reformed after the defeat of 
Athens in 447 B.o. 
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rained city, and to rebuild it in spite of Thebes. It was not only 
in Boeotia that the peace of Antalcidas brought about changes; 
in PelopoxHicsus, Argos and Covintli had united during the war, 
and fused tliemselves into a federal state ; they were now compeliecl 
to separate, and the Laconizing party in Corinth soon brought 
back their city to its old dependence on Sparta. 

When affairs had settled down in Greece, and the Spartans once 
more found themselves firmly established in their old position, 
they soon showed how little they cared for the 
wording of the treaty of 387 b.o. when it affected Mantinea, 
themselves. Ere two years had passed they fell on ‘ : 

tlieir Arcadian neighbours, razed the walls of Mantinca, and com- 
pelled its citizens to exchange a democratic for an oligarchic form 
of government. E’ot long after they turned on Plilius, and restored 
Its exiled aristocracy'' by force of arms. Such was the Wvay in 
which Sparta left her neighbours ‘‘ free and independent.” 

It was Agesilaus who now directed the policy of Ms countrymen. 
He had won unbounded glory both by his Asiatic campaigns and 
by his later achievements in the Corinthian war ; this made him the 
idol of the citizens. Moreover, his ambition was not political, but 
purely military ; he was therefore able to avoid all conflicts with 
the ephors, and lived on such good terms with them that they 
continually lent tliemselves to his plans* Agesilaus continued the 
narrow and jealous policy of which Lysander had once been the 
exponent. He cared nothing for the general needs of Greece, and 
made it the main object of his life that no state should ever be 
allowed to grow strong enough to cause vSparta a moment’s uneasiness. 

Ere long this selfish policy was put into practice on a large 
scale. The Greek cities on the Macedonian coast, since they had 
been liberated by Brnsidas in 422 b.c,, had preserved oixaicilian 
their indepencleiioe amid obscure wars with each other, neae-ue, 

and with the barbarian kings of the inland. At last, 
about 393 B.G., a number of the states, headed by Olynthus, had 
formed themselves into a confederacy called the Ghalcidian League, 
from tlic fact that nearly all its members lay within the peninsula 
of Ghalcidice. Tlfls body was already growing powerful — it could 
put into the field eight thousand hoifiites and a thousand horse 
' — and appeared destined to absorb all the Greek states in its 
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neiglibourhood. Frightened at its progress, the towns of Acanthus 
and Apollonia, which had no desire to enter the league, sent an 
embassy to Sparta to beg the ephors to assist them in maintaining 
their independence. The Ohalcidian League had given no cause of 
offence, and was putting forth its activity in a district where Sparta 
had not interfered for forty years. Keverthelessj Agesilaus and his 
followers were quite ready to take up the quarrel, for the sole 
reason that they thought that the league might some day gro\v 
dangerous. 

There w*as a party at Sparta which opposed this reckless inter- 
vention in so distant a land, on grounds of expediency as well as 
Sparta de- of public morality. It was headed by the young 
King Agesipolis; for, as ^vas usual, the two royal 
cidians. hoiiscs hach espoused different lines of policy. But 
Agesilaus and the supporters of vigorous action \vere for the more 
powerful, and carried a vote in favour of war at the next meeting 
of the Apelia. It was resolved to raise an army of ten thousand 
men from among the allies of Sparta, for service against Olynthus 
and her sister^cities of the Ohalcidian League. The main body was 
not to start till the following spring, but two officers, nanmd 
Eudamidas and Phoehidas, were sent for-ward at once—the month 
was now September — with about two thousand men destined to 
garrison Acanthus and Apollonia. 

The march of Phoebidas took him through Boeotia, and he 
pitched his camp for one night not far from the avails of Thebes. 

Civil troubles surprised by a visit from 

^38s B^c^’ Leontiades, one of the two poletnarchs who were the 
supreme magistrates in the Theban constitution. 
Leontiades, who was a violent partisan of oligarchy, was engaged 
at**that moment in a bitter struggle wutb his fellow-polemarch 
Ismenias, the head of the democratic and anti-Laconian party in 
Boeotia. With the true Greek recklessness in matters of faction, 
Leontiades had resolved to crush his enemy at any sacrifice, even 
though it involved the ruin of his country. He came to Phoebidas 
by night, and offered to place him in. possession of the Cadmeia, 
the citadel of Thebes, in return for aid agaiifsfc Ismenias, The 
Spartan commander was prompt, daring, and utterly unscrupulous ; 
he instantly closed with the offer of Leontiades, and undertook to 
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carry out liis directions. The Theban pointed out that the next 
day was the festival of the Thesmophoria, during which the 
citadel was stripped of guards and handed over to the women of 
the city, who there celebrated certain rites at which men were not 
allowed to be j^resent. He himself, as polemarch, was in charge of 
the gates, and would see that they Avere open at the preconcerted 
hour. Sparta and Thebes were at peace, no one suspected 
treachery, and the town would be taken completely unawares. 

The next day Phoebidas carried out tins monstrous scheme. 
He got his troops in marching order, and started as if he wms about 
to proceed northward on his way toward Ghalcidice. 

But suddenly he swerved from his route, and appeared seizes the 
at midday before the gates of Thebes. There he met 
Leoiitiades, who admitted him into the town. The streets were 
empty in the noontide heat, no man oifered opposition, and in a 
few minutes the Spartans had entered the citidal, and seized as 
hostages the great crowd of Avomen who Avere celebrating the festival. * 
Before any one realized Avhat had happened, Leontiades rode doAAUi 
to the senate-house, and announced to the astonished elders of 
Thebes that their city Avas in the hands of the Spartans. So 
great was the panic that no one dared resist the traitor; he was 
allowed to seize and imprison his rival Ismenias, and to summon 
a packed assembly of the people, Avhich A'oted submission to the 
ancient enemy. Three hundred prominent members of the demo- 
cratic party left the city at once, and tied to Athens; but the 
bulk of the Thebans Avere so cowed that they acquiesced for tlie 
moment in the assumption of pOAver by Leontiades and Ins friends. 

Thus was planned and executed the most flagrant breach of 
international morality that Greece ever knew — a crime eA^en more 
Avanton than the xithenian capture of Melos (see p, spartana 
849), though it involved far less bloodshed than that retain tue 
horrid deed. Men hoped for a moment that Sparta, 
selfish though she might be, wmuld disoAvn her generaBs action. 
And, indeed, King Agesipolis and his followers, when the iigays 
arrived, clamoured loudly for the punishment of Phoebidas and 
the evacuation of tlfe Cadmeia. But Agesilaus promptly rose to 
defend the general ; he stated his vieAVs Avith the most repulsive 
and cynical frankness. Y^e must examine/^ he said, the ten- 
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tluncy of tho action of Phoebiclas* Let ns consider vvlietlior it is 
advaniageoiis to Bparta. If it is so, it was highly meritorious in 
liiiii to carry it out, even though ho had no authority or orders 
from home.” The Spartans proved as immoral, though not as 
hrazen-fazed, as their king ; they passed a decree which censured 
Phoehidas for acting without orders, and imposed a fine on him ; 
hut after this display of hypocrisy they voted in favour of the 
retention of the Cadmeia, and sent harmosts to Thebes to take 
command of the garrison. Ismenias they brought to Sparta, and 
put on his trial for “ Medism ” on account of his conduct in 395 b.o, 
(sec p. 426). It is needless to say that the- unfortunate statesnjan 
was condemned and executed. 

The political extinction of the second state in Greece, which 
perished in a time of peace, and without being able to strike a blow 

^ in self-defence, caused terror everywhere. It seemed 

SbeOhal- , , . . 

ciciian war, as if unrighteousness w’as about to prosper, since no 

* • state dared take Sparta to task, and for three years 

everything went well with her arms. The Chalcidians, indeed, 
made a brave defence; they defeated and slew Teleutias, the 
brother of Agesilaiis, who led the first army against them. But 
King Agesipolis then took the field, captured Torone, and laid 
siege to Olynthus. He died of a fever before the city fell, but 
Polybiades, bis successor in command, received its surrender. The 
Ghalcidian League was then dissolved, and each of its members 
enrolled separately as a subject-ally of Sparta (379 b.c.). Tho day 
was to come, ere that generation had passed away, when Sparta 
and every other state in Greece was destined to lament bitterly the 
destruction of that vigorous confederacy. It had served to keep 
back the advancing po\ver of the kings of Macedonia — a power 
which 'was now loft unchecked, and began first to encroach on its 
Hellenic neighbours, and then to rise into a public danger to the 
whole of Greece. 

The same year that saw the fall of Olynthus was destined to 
mark the end of the good fortune of Sparta. Tho city which she 

rt deeply wronged was fated to be her bane. 

■.Coni^it'acy- ' ' ' ' 

at Tnebes. 1 hebes had now been groaning for three years beneath 
the yoke of Leonliades and his partisans, the pole- 
marchs Philippus and Arcliias. Her citizens had hoped at first 
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that some fortunate chance might weaken Sparta, and .free them. 
But when all went well with their oppressor, sheer desperation 
drove the most reckless of the Thebans into forming a conspiracy. 
The exiles of the democratic party, who mostly resided at Athens, 
got into communication with the malcontents at home, aird 
between them a daring and hazardous plot was devised. It was 
to commence with the assassination of Loontlades and the two pole- 
marclis, and to end with an attempt to storm the citadel and expel 
tlie Spartan garrison. Seven exiles from Atliens, headed by two 
young men named Melon and Pelopidas, were to undertake the 
actual slaying of the tyrants, while a citizen named Charon lent 
them his house as a hiding-place. Phyllidas, the secretary of the 
polemarchs, who, in spite of his official i^osition, had strong sympa- 
thies with the exiles, undertook to forward the scheme. For this 
purpose lie invited bis employers to a snj^per, promising that they 
should not only drink deep, but enjoy the compaiiy of the most 
beautiful women in Thebes. He undertook to introduce the exiles 
into his house, mulBed in female apparel, and loft the rest of the 
business to their hands. 

On an appointed day the seven exiles passed into Thebes at 
dusk, disguised as country-folk; they stole one by one into the 
house of Charon, and remained there till the ^ggageinatioa 
evening, when PliyllidasS was to give his supper, of tiie^nebaa 
Before the hour had arrived, however, they were 
startled by hearing their host receive a summons to appear before 
the polemarchs. Charon set oiit in much trepidation, for lie feared 
that the conspiracy had been discovered. But the magistrates had 
received no definite information ; they merely warned him that 
they had news from Athens that a plot was on foot, and cautioned 
him against engaging in it. At nightfall the unsuspecting pole- 
marchs entered the house of Phyllidas, and gave themselves up to 
the pleasures of the table. In the midst of the feast, it is said, a 
courier arrived from Athens, bearing a despatch for Archias which 
revealed the whole plot. But the doomed man tbnist the paper 
unopened beneath the pillow of his couch, exclaiming, Business 
to-moiTow ” — an expression which became proverbial When his 
guests were heavy with wine, Phyllidas introduced the conspirators, 
wdio entered the house shrouded in ample robes, and with their 
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faces veiled. They reached tlie supper-room unsuspected, and 
were greeted by the half-drunken guests as the women whom 
Phyllidas had promised to introduce. Then, casting aside their 
disguise, they rushed, dagger in band, on the polemarclis and slew 
them with repeated blows. But the leader of the oligarchs still 
remained, Leontiades had not been bidden to the hahquet of 
Phyllidas, and was spending the evening at home. Pelopidas and 
three more rushed to his house the moment that the polem arch s 
were despatched, and knocked at the door. When it was opened 
they hurst in, and found him just about to retire to rest. Leon- 
tiades was prompt and active ; snatching down his sw'ord from the 
wall, he leapt to the threshold of his bedroom and slew the first 
conspirator as he entered. He fought hand to hand with the 
others, and was only cut down by Pelopidas after a desperate 
struggle. 

The tyrannicides now ran to the public prison, where they con- 
trived to kill the jailor, and to liberate a hundred and fifty political 
TneUes&eeU, pi'^soners who were lying in bonds awaiting their 
trial. These men they furnished with weapons, and 
then sallied out into the streets, proclaiming that the tyrants were 
slain, and inviting all true Thebans to take up arms and 
join them^ So great was the detestation which the rule of Leon- 
tiades had inspired, that the citizens came out in hundreds to 
join the conspirators. But all might yet have gone WTong if the 
Spartan officers in the citadel liad kept their heads, for the dis- 
orderly mob of Thebans might easily have been dispersed by the 
fifteen hundred men of whom the garrison consisted. But the 
harmosts, instead of sallying forth, shut the gates of the Gadmeia, 
and contented themselves with giving shelter to the fugitives of 
the oligarchic party who ran to seek their succour. 

When the morning dawned the wdiole city was in the hands of 
the insurgents, and several thousand men were already mustering 
for an attack on the citadel. An informal public assembly had 
elected Pelopidas, Gharon, and Melon as Boeotarchs, and voted its 
approval of the slaughter of the previous night. Assistance soon 
came to the Thebans — the exiles from Athens joined them, volun- 
teers arrived from several of the Boeotian towns of the anti- 
Laconian party, and two of the Athenian strategl led an Attic force 
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across Mount CitlnaeroU to aid in the siege of the citadel. These 
officers had not obtained any formal authorization from the 
Ecclesia, but they knew that the bent of Athenian public opinion 
was strongly in favour of Thebes, and trusted to win approval by 
the success of their actions. The Spartan forces in the Cadmeia 
were now closely beset ; an attempt of the Plataeans to bring aid 
to them was defeated, and several assaults were delivered ux:)on 
the wail. The stormers were beaten back, but their fierceness 
seemed to increase after each repulse, and the harmosts, /who %vere 
men of utter iucapacity, lost all hope of ultimate success. After 
three or four days they made overtures for surrender, which were 
gladly accepted. Accordingly the garrison marched out of the 
citadel, leaving their friends the Theban oligarchs to be massacred 
by the mob, and took the road for the Isthmus. At Megara they 
met a large Peloponnesian army under King Glcombrotus, which 
was hastening to their succour. The Spartans were wildly enraged 
with the officers, who had made such a feeble defence in such a 
strong fortress as the Cadmeia. With a severity which can hardly 
be blamed, they put to death two of the harmosts, and sent the 
third into exile* 
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CHAPTEU XXXIX. 

THE 0PBISIJ7a OF THEBES, 370-371 B.O. 

Although Thebes bad freed herself for the moment, there was 
no great expectation in Greece of her proving able to defend tho 
liberty she had regained. Sparta w^as at the height of her strength, 
and nnvexed by any other enemy ; if Thebes, with Corinth Athens 
and Argos to back her, had proved nnable to overthrow the 
Lacedaemonian power in the struggle of 395«>387 n.o., what chanco 
was there of her success when she plunged into war without the aid 
of even her own Boeotian neighbours ? • 

But however dark their pi'Gspects might appear, the Thehans 
%vere resolved to figlit to the bitter end ; even destruction "was 
preferable to submission to aii enemy so treacherous and hypo- 
critical as Sparta. X^or was tlje war so desperate as it seemed 5 
at this moment there was no Lacedaemonian general who possessed 
an atom of military genius save Agesilaus, and Agesilaus was now 
verging on old age — he had reached his fifty-ninth year — and was 
no longer always in the field. Thebes, on the other hand, happened 
to have at her disposal tho two most brilliant men that sho ever 
roared — a happy chance, for great names 'were always rare in 
id Bocotia, Tho first of these was Pelopidas, one of the 
^ ^ ' leaders of the late conspiracy — a fiery young man, 

possessing more than an ordinary share of military talent. lie was 
a brilliant leader of cavalry, quick to seize an opportunity and 
prompt at delivering a sudden blow. From his first campaign he 
won the hearts of liis soldiers, and never failed to make them 
follow wherever he might lead. But first among his merits was 
the fact that, unlike most Greek generals, he \v%s as unselfish as 
he was brave, and never refused to co-operate zealously with a 
colleague, or to carry out plans wdiich were not bis own* ' ; 
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When Athens had owned AvivSteides and Themistocles, and in 

another generation Cimon and Pericles/ those great citizens had 

put themselves at the head of opposing factions, and done much to 

neutralize each other’s powers; but, to the singular good fortune 

of Thebes, it chanced that Pelopidas was the bosom-friend of the 

warrior-statesman Epaaiinondas, the best man that ^ 

TA 3E3paininondciS. 

Boeotia ever reared. If Pelopidas was the right hand 
of Thebes, Epaminondas was her brain. He combined intellectual 
with moral excellence to a degree higher than was reached by any 
other Greek statesman in any age, Pericles only can fairly be 
compared with him, and the great Athenian was decidedly in- 
ferior to the Theban ill the breadth of his sympathies; for win lo 
Pericles worked for A thens alone, and showed no great regard 
for Greece, Epaminondas was as zealous in what he wrought for 
the general good of the Hellenic race as in his service to his own 
native city. Moreover, Pericles was at the best an average general, 
while Epaminondas showed the highest military skill, and revolu- 
tionized -the wdiolo art of ^var among his countrymen. Epami- 
nondas came of an ancient but impoverished himily, and through 
all his brilliant career lived a life of honourable poverty. But 
though i:)oor, he had acquired the best culture of the age; he had 
studied music, rhetoric and philosophy, without becoming vain, 
affected or unpractical. No Greek ivas ever more free from the 
vices which beset the statesman ; ambition and self-interest never 
exercised the .slightest iiitiuence on his actions. His sense of honour 
was so strong that he even refused to take an active part in the 
plot which freed his native city, because it involved violence, 
treachery and assassination. When, however, the oligarchs had 
been slain, he was the first citizen of Thebes that came out in arms 
to join the insurgents, and his eloquent xileading drew over mUny 
adherents to the cause of liberty. But Epaminondas was not 
merely just, patriotic, and unselfish ; he possessed the broadest 
political ideas of any Greek statesman that ever lived. It \vas his 
aim to induce all the Hellenic cities to live together in unity, with- 
out that continual strife for pre-eminence and domination -which 
liad hitherto been Hie curse of the race. He did not fight in order 
to destroy Sparta, or to make Thebes mistress of an empire ; he 
only desired to curb the former’s power of doing harm, and to place 
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his own city first anioDg the band of her equals. Indeed, his want 
of that selfish and aggressive local patriotism which characterized 
the average Greek -was the one thing -whieli hampered his influence 
at home. The Thebans sometimes complained that he loved 
Hellas more than his native town; and though the taunt was 
untrue, it serves to indicate the bent of his character. In 379 b.o. 
Epaminondas was merely known as a man of mark and a friend of 
freedom ; that : he was also a great general and a great statesm an 
the history of the succeeding years will show. 

Thebes had been liberated late in the yeaiyand it w’as in the 
very deptli of Aviiiter that King Cleornbrotns led into Boeotla a 
Peloponnesian army hastily raised for the purpose of relieving the 
garrison of the Cadineia, When iho king found that the citadel 
had falloiij he displayed great irresolution. After penetrating into 
the Theban territory and stop])ing there sixteen days witliout 
ofiering battle, ho suddenly disbanded his army and returned home, 
leaving, however, a force of several thousand men to protect 
Thespiae — ^the most friendly to Sparta of all the towns of Boeotia. 
This detachment w^as commanded by a rash and reckless officer 
named Sphodrias, who now did his best to bring trouble on 
Sparta. 

The Athenians were, on raa(.ure reflection, much frightened at 
their own boldness in having unofficially aided in the liberation 

Sphodrias* Tliebes. To disarm the wrath of Sparta they 
pmnshed the twm strategi wdio joined the Boeotians, 
and endeavoured to clear the state of all complicity 
in their actions. Sphodrias chose this moment, when Athens 
was anxious for i^eace, to inflict on her the worst of insults, 
lie^ formed a wild scheme for surprising the city by night, and 
seizing it in the same way that Piioebidas had seized Thebes five 
5*ears before. Accordingly, he secretly drew his men down to the 
Attic frontier, and made a forced march on Athens. But his manage^ 
menfc was as had as his intentions ; daylight surprised him when he 
was in the middle of the Thriasian plain, ten miles from the city, 
and he then turned ignominiously and retreated to Megara. But 
his plan stood revealed, and roused the Athenians to the wildest 
wrath. They reflected that there was no use in endeavouring to 
conciliate a city whose genera's were capable of such acts, and 
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boldly declared war on Spartak Thus Thebes was provided with 
a powerful ally in her hour of need. 

In the early summer of 878 B.c. the ephors prevailed on 
Agesilaus to take the held. The old king gathered a large army 
and marched to crush Thebes, He found the passes Abortive 
of Cithaeron guarded by a mixed force of Athenians 
and Thebans, but forced a way through with his usual 37s-377b.o. 
skill. Descending into the plain, he found that the Thebans had 
drawn a strong lino of entrenchments along their frontier; but 
this hindrance, too, he succeeded in passing, and so penetrated close 
to Thebes. But the enemy, though they would not give him battle, 
hung so closely on his heels that he could not form the siege 
of the city, and finally had to retire with nothing accomplished. 
To the Thebans this year’s fighting brought one cause of exultation : 
in the autumn they surprised and slew their old enem}^ Phoebidas. 
Kext year Agesilaus reappeared with a larger army, and again 
forced his way into the Theban territory; he laid it waste AAutli 
the utmost barbarity, felling fruit-trees, blocking wells, and burning 
every building in the district 5 but once more he was unable either 
to make the Thebans fight or to besiege their city. In short, as a 
contemporary remarked, the king had only given his enemies an 
instructive lesson in the art of war, and done them no material 
harm. These two campaigns lowered the prestige of Sparta to a 
vast degree ; her best general, with the whole force of Peloponnesus 
at his back, had proved himself unable to make any impression 
on a foe whom he had expected to crush at the first encounter. 
Moreover, on his return, Agesilaus met with an accident at Megara 
which confined him to his bed for many months, and so shook his 
health that for several years he was not able to take the fieli^ 
Cleombrotus replaced him at the head of the army of invasion in 
376 B.C., but, having little or no military skill, was not even able 

V Sphoclrias was prosecuted at Sparta for his action, but acquitted on 
tbe recommendation of Agesilaus, who now (as previously in the case of 
Phoebidas) pleaded that the offender had striven to do his best for 
Lacedaemon. * 

2 A vein in his leg causing trouble, the surgeons opened it; a flow of 
blood followed, and was not staunched till he fainted with weakness and 
was at the very point of death. 

2 II 
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to force the passes across Cithaeron, and returned without having 
set foot in Boeotia,: 

Meanwhile the Athenians had been prosecuting a naval war 
against the allies of Sparta with some success. They had renewed 
The naval maritime league with Byzantium, and Ehodes 
leagrue. which Thrasyhulus liad formed in 390 b.c., and had 
induced several other states, including Chios and Mitylene, to join 
it. The members of this alliance agreed to furnish ships and 
money for an attack on Peloponnesus, and appointed a joint hoard 
to sit at Athens and direct the war. In order to avoid recalling 
the odious memories of the Confederacy of Delos, the name of the 
war fund was changed from “ tribute “contribution” 
and tLe Athenians solemnly swore never to send out 
cleruchies to any part of the Aegean. The confederacy ultimately 
came to number seventy cities, but it was never a very vigorous 
body ; the allies had a lurking fear of the ambition of Athens, 
which made them slack in providing sliips, and still more unwilling 
to put money into the common treasury. Their caution grew yet 
Battle of marked when, in the year 37G b.o., the Atheniaa 

Naxos, admiral Ghabrias completely defeated the Spartan fleet 
off Naxos, and swept the enemy out of the Aegean. 
After this, the danger from Sparta having passed away, it was 
exceedingly difficult to extract either ships or contributions from 
the confederates. When Timotheus, the son of Conon, rounded 
Capo Malea and carried the wm* into the Ionian Sea, he was 
presently brought to a standstill for sheer want of money. Yet he 
had secured some brilliant successes, having beaten a Corinthian 
fleet off the Acavnaniaii coast, and enlisted Corey ra and Cephallenia 
hj the maritime league. The campaign, however, was very costly ; 
the Athenian treasury had run dry — even after the unpopular 
expedient of a stringent income-tax had been adopted— -and hardly 
an ohol could he sqiiieezed out of the allies. Athens now came 
to the conclusion that she had done enough to punish Sparta for 
the misdeed of Sphodrias, and began to think of concluding peace. 
Thebes, it was urged, had shown herself quite capable of defending 
her own borders, and there was no use in protracting the war for 
her benefft. Indeed, the Thebans were growing quite unpopular 
at Athens, owing to the rigour with which they were treating their 
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neighbours of the smaller Boeotian towns. After the retreat of 
Clcombrotus in 87G B.c., they had fallen upon the TheXheUans 
various places which still adhered to the Spartan Boeotia! 
alliance. After Pelopidas had gained a battle at Tegyra, 
and beaten the Laconizers and tbeir I^eloponnesian allies in the 
open field, the separatist towns had fallen one by one. Thespiao 
and Tanagra had their walls destroyed, while Fiataea was razed to 
the ground, and its inhabitants driven into exile. This maltreat- 
ment of the Plataeans roused much indignation at Athens, where 
a friendly feeling for the small state on their frontier had never 
ceased since the day of Marathon. Having reduced all the neigh- 
bouring towns save Orchomenus^ the Thebans now formally 
reconstituted the Boeotian League, which had been in abeyance 
for the thirteen years since the peace of Autalcidas, and assumed 
their old presidency in it.^ 

The Spartans were by this time disgusted at their ill success 
both by sea and land, and frightened by signs of growing discontent 
among their allies in Peloponnesus. Accordingly Abortive 
they professed themselves ready to treat for peace. 874 B.a 

congress was held at Athens, and terms of accommodation drawm up, 
based on those of the peace of Antalcidas, and providing that all 
states should be free and iadepeiident,’^ This formula satisfied 
every one except the Thebans, who wished to have some security 
against the secession of the cities they had coerced into joining the 
Boeotian League. Epaminondas, who \vas acting in behalf of his 
native city, would not sign the treaty ; but Athens and the other 
allied powers refused to back up his demands : they left him in 
the lurch, and ratified the terms of peace, thereby leaving Thebes 
alone at war with Sparta. ^ 

But the treaty was destined to prove not partly but wholly 
abortive. The Athenian admiral Timotheus, being recalled on the 
conclusion of peace from his station in the Ionian Sea, committed 
on his return voyage some acts of hostility against Zacyntlius, 
a Spartan ally. This the Spartans highly resented, and the 
A pell a 2 voted ‘^tbat^the Athenians had done injustice, and that 

^ It is not quite certain whether Plataea and the other places fell in 
874 I?. C., just before the treat}’", or in 878 b.c., just qfter it. 

2 The Spartan public assembly (see p. 60}. 
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war slioukl again be declared on them.” This new conflict, how- 
ever, was not carried on with any great vigour ; it lasted for three 
years without bringing about a single engagement of importance 
by land or sea. Its chief incident was the siene of 

Siege of " ^ 

Corcyra. Oorcvra bv a large Simrtan armament, which failed to 
‘ ' take the city, and sailed away in great disorder just 
in time to escape an Athenian fleet under Iphicrates which was 
sailing up to relieve the place (373 b.c.). Iphicrates, though he 
did not catch the hostile fleet, showed himself in this campaign as 
good a commander by sea as he had been by land in the Gorin tlnan 
war (see p. 432). He laid waste the western coast of Peloponnesus, 
and annihilated a small squadron of ships which DlGiiysius of 
Syracuse had sent to the assistance of Sparta, 

At last, in 372 B.c., the negotiations which had failed two years 
before were once more renewed, A congress met at Sparta, and 
Athens makes drew lip terms very similar to those which had been 
formerly agreed upon. But again the old difficulty 
371B.C. arose. The Thebans claimed to treat and sign as 
representing the Boeotian League, while Sparta refused to recognizo 
its roconstruction, and held by the provisions of the peace of 
Antalcidas. A stormy scene took place at the council board. 
King Agesilaiis taunted Epaminondas with refusing to leave the 
cities of Boeotia their rightful libert}'' ; the Theban answered by 
sarcastically inquiring when Sparta intended to grant similar 
rights to the townships of Laconia. Agesilaus then lost his 
temper, and exclaiming that if the Thebans wanted war they 
should have it, snatched up the treaty and erased their name from 
the list of signatories. Athena and the other allies of Thebes, 
however, accepted the terms offered them, ratified the agreement, 
and sent home their fleet (summer, 371 b.c,). 

The war had now once more become a duel between Thebes 
and Sparta, and, the issues being simplified, the conflict soon came 
, cieombrotus to a head. A few weeks after the treaty had been 
signed, Kin set out to invade Boeotia. 

S 71 B.O. at the head of an array which had been gathered 
in Phocis before the late negociations. He chose to advance 
into Boeotia, not by the valley of the Cephissus, the natural route, 
but by the rough hill-paths along Mount Helicon, dose to the 
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sea-shore. Thus he was able to reach Leuctra in the Thespian 
territory, only eight miles from Thebes, without having been 
molested by the enemy. Epaminondas, who commanded the 
Boeotians, had been expecting him to appear further north, and 
had only just time to throw himself betw^een the invaders and 
Thebes. The armies encamped over against each other on the 
slope of Helicon, and a battle was obviously imminent ; the best 
chance of success seemed to lie with the Spartans, for they con- 
siderably outnumbered the enemy, ^ and knew that many of the 
troops in the Boeotian ranks were ill-afTected towards Thebes. 

Epaminondas, indeed, found some difficulty in inducing his 
colleagues the Boeotarchs to consent to give battle. They mis- 
trusted their army, and brought forward numerous prophecies and 
omens which portended ill success to their arms. Epaminondas 
-was obliged, like Themistocles before Salamis, to turn oracle- 
monger himself. A divine saying promised that 'Hhe Spartans 
should be defeated at the tombs of the maidens;” and be bade his 
colleagues observe that they \vere drawn up near the graves of 
two Boeotian damsels who had once slain themselves, after having 
suffered outrage at the bauds of certain Lacedaemonians. This 
convinced the Bmotarchs ; but Epaminondas’ own confidence lay 
not in prophecies, hut in his own military skill. He had grasped a 
new princiifie in the art of war, and was anxious to apply it; it 
had occurred to him that there were other manners of bringing an 
army into action beside the orthodox method, which had prevailed 
in Greece from time immemorial. All generals had been wont to 
arrange their hoplites in a single straight line—generally of 
uniform depth from end to end— to jdace what cavalry they 
possessed on the fianks, and then to fling the whole at the euemjiis 
line, aiming at striking him with a level front and bringing every 
man into action at the same moment. Epaminondas had deter- 
mined to try a new system— modern military authors would call 
it the attack en which he had himself devised. He 

would strengthen one of his wings, place his best troops in it, and 
launch it at the opposite wing of the enemy before he set his 
centre in motion; the centre again would start a little before the 

1 Plutarch gives Cleomhrotus 11,000 men ; Diodorus gives 6000 to Kpami- 
nnndas. But these figures must be understated. 
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remaining wing, so that battle would be joined on tbe i:)uint where 
he was strongest long before the weaker part of his army had 
come into action. If the leading wing were ^detorious, the enemy 
would have no opportunity of retrieving the battle in any other 
part of the field, and would be in a hopeless case, even although 
two-thirds of his array were still intact. 

This was the principle which Epaininoiulas was ahou-t to put 
into practice. He therefore determined to strike hard at the right 
wing of the hostile line, — in which he knew the native Spartans 
would be placed, according to the ancient usage which gave them 
the post of honour. If they were once routed, he \vas confident 
that their allies would not stand firm, and that the battle would 
be gained. Accordingly he formed his own left wing out of his 
Theban troops, the only part of his array which he could thoroughly 
trust. They were ranged in a massive column, no less than fifty 
men deep, instead of the usual eight or twelve. The Boeotian allies, 
wdiO were not to be relied upon for any very zealous service, were 
drawn up in the ordinary line formation, and formed his centre 
and right wing. His cavalry, which was good and numerous, 
advanced parallel with, but in advance of the left wing. 

King Cleomhrotus was as anxious to fight as bis adversary, 
though for a very difierent reason. He had been often taunted 
for mismanaging his campaigns in 378 and 3T6 b.c., and wished 
to prove that want of fortune and not rvaiit of courage had brought 
about his failure. lie drew up his army in the usual Greek fixshion, 
the line twelve deep from end to end, with the Laconian cavalry 
on the right wing, and the allied cavalry on the left. He himself 
took his post in the middle of the right wing, surrounded by the 
s^ven hundred native Spartans who served with him, and flanked 
by the Laconian Perioeci, His line of battle stretched out at each 
end beyond the shorter front of the Boeotian army, and seemed 
likely to surround it when the encounter came. 

In the early afternoon the Spartan commanders, flushed, it is 
said, with wine after their midday meal, led down their army into 
Battle of Thebans move^d out to meet them 

^ advance, 

according to Epaminondas* new order of battle. The 
fighting opened by a cavalry charge on the extreme left flank. 
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by whicli the Boeotian horsemen drove the Laconian off the field. 
Then the heavy column of Theban hoplites came into action : it 
bore down with perfect accuracy on the point where the king and 
his native Spartans were stationed. The first shock of the charge 
thrust it deep into the line of the enemy. Cleombrotus himself 
fell, and was borne off the field by his body-guard, but for a 
moment the battle stood still. The Spartan line held together 
like iron, and would not give back a foot, while the Perioeci beside 
them began to close in on the flank of the Theban column. This 
movement was checked by Peloindas, who had been stationed in 



the rear of the Thebans, in command of three hundred chosen 
hoplites, known as ‘‘the Sacred Band/’ with special orders to 
move out and protect the main body in case of any such attempt. 
Meanwhile the critical moment of the fight had come; the 
Spartans, though they fought and fell every man in his jAace, 
could no longer resist the pressure of the massive Theban column. 
“ Give me a step more/’ cried Epaminondas to his men, “ and the 
day is ours I ” Wfth one final heave the Thebans burst through 
the enemy’s line, and rolled it up to right and. left. The day was 
won. In the few minutes of desperate fighting four hundred out 
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of the seven liimdred Spartans liad fallen, including nearly every 
officer in the field. Over a thousand Laconian Perioeci lay dead 
beside them, and the remnants of the right wing imshed back in 
confusion towards the Spartan camp. The result which Epaini- 
nondas had foreseen immediately came to pass : the Peloponnesians 
in the centre and left wing of Cleomhrotus’ army Would not stand 
firm, when they saw their dreaded masters beaten from the field. 
Although the Boeotian centre had hardly come into touch with 
them, and the right wiDg was still some way off, they gave ground 
and retreated in good order to the camp. The few surviving 
Spartan officers tried to make them return to the fight, pointing 
out that they still outnumbered the Boeotians ; but they utterly 
refused to face the enemy in a second struggle. Then it became 
necessary to acknowledge the defeat, and the heralds went forth to 
ask from Epamlnondas a truce to bury the dead. 

So ended the day of Leuctra, the first battle in which a Spartan 
king and army had been worsted in fair fight by inferior numbers 
in the open field. It gave the death-blow to the military vsys torn 
which had ruled in Greece down to that day, and cast the whole 
fabric of the Spartan domination in ruins to the ground. Kever 
again was the Peloponnesian confederacy to muster in force at the 
command of its suzerain for a campaign beyond the Isthmus, nor 
a king of the race of the Heradidao to set a host in battle array 
on the plain of Boeotia. 
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CHAPTEE XL. 

TIIEBKS rPtED03IINANT IN GKEECE, 371-302 B.C. 

The news of the battle of Leuctra set all Greece in comnaotion j 
every city in the land began at once to cast about and revise its 
policy in view of the altered aspect of affairs. Sparta sparta after 
alone affected to treat her defeat as one of the ordi- 
nary chances of war: when the fatal tidings reached the city, the 
epliors prohibited all public signs of grief. The festival of the 
Gymnopaidia was at its height, but they refused to allow it to bo 
interrupted. When they sent to each home the names of those 
who had fallen, they added an order that the women were to 
refrain from open lamentations, Next day the relatives of those 
who had been slain were to be seen in the streets with calm and 
serene countenances; while those whose sons and brothers sur- 
vived hid themselves in shame, because their kinsmen had tinns- 
grossed Spartan custom, by escaping with their lives from a lost 
field, A few days later the ephors called out an army to march to 
the relief of the forcein Boeotia, which was now blockaded in its 
entrenched camp. To provide an adequate corps of Spartans they 
were obliged to send into the field every citizen up to fifty-eight 
years of age. But this last levy of Lacedaemon was not fated to 
fight, for they met their friends already on their march home, and 
returned with them. ' 

Epaminondas had refused to allow his troops to storm the 
camp of the defeated army. Knowing the profound discourage- 
ment which pervaded the Peloponnesian host, he preferred to allow 
it to break uj), without wasting any lives in further fighting. 
Many of the demoralized allies deserted their comrades without 
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delay ; the remainder were so ill disposed that tlio Spartan officers 
humbled themselves to ask for a free departure. The moment that 
it was conceded they slunk off by night, and retreated by forced 
marches till they met the force that had been sent out to succour 
them. 

The leniency with which the Theban general treated the enemy 
seems to have been caused in a large measure by the fact that, just 
Jason of after Leuctra had been fought, a new army had 
phoras. appeared in Boeotia. This force belonged to Jason 
of Flierae, a personage whose movements had of late grown impor- 
tant, The great but faction-ridden race of the Thessalians was 
for the moment united under his hand, and constituted a power 
whose attitude Thebes was bound to watch with the keenest vigi- 
lance. Jason was the son-in-law and successor of a citizen of 
Pherae, named Lycophron, who had made himself tyrant of his 
native town about 405 b.c. When he died he left his principality 
and Ms large army of mercenaries to Jason, who, in a chequered 
and eventful reign of about twenty years, greadually reduced all 
Thessaly under his sceptre. In 373 b.o. Pharsalus, the last inde- 
pendent city in the land, fell into his hands; he then reorganized 
the Thessalian League, which had long been a mere name, and had 
himself formally created or generalissimo of the confedera- 

tion, By his firm but just rule he bound together thirty bickering 
cities into a powerful federal state. When united, the Thessalians 
were the most numerous race in Greece, so ere long Jason could 
take the field with eight thousand horse, twenty thousand hoplites, 
and a great multitude of light troops. His strength was very 
threatening to his neighbours, and it was all-important to Thebes 
to^know what his intentions were with regard to the war with 
Sparta, He finally declared himself on the Theban side, and when 
the campaign of 37 L b.c. opened, set out southward, announcing 
that he was about to join Hpaminondas ; but, whether intentionally 
or not, he came just too late for the battle of Leuctra. When he 
arrived he refrained from attacking the Spartans, and advised their 
free dismissal. His army was so large and his intentions so 
doubtful that the Thebans did not breathe" freely till ho had 
departed. It did not reassure them to learn that on his return- 
march he had sacked the Phocian town of Hyampolis, and seized 
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the stroQg fortress of Heraclea-Trachis, the oiit\wk of the pass of 
Thermopylae. 

Uncertainty as to the future conduct of Jason kept the Theban 
government from committing itself too incautiously to the prose- 
cution of the war with Sparta. For the present they did nothing 
more than make things sure at home. Epaminondas marched 
against Orchomenus, which had clung to Sparta to the last, and 
then against Thespiae, whose contingent had been withheld from 
the army that fought at Leuctra. Both places submitted ; then 
the Thebans, incensed at the disloyalty to Boeotia which each of 
them had displayed, talked of imtting their inhabitants to the 
sword. But Epaminondas brought his countrymen to a better 
mind; Orchomenus was merely deprived of its walls, and the 
Thespians were banished instead of slain. Meanwhile, the states 
which bordered on Boeotia had taken the results of Leuctra to 
heart; the Phocians, Locrians, Euhoeans, Aetolians and Acarna- 
nians all concluded treaties of friendshifi and alliance with Thebes, 
and promised the aid of their troops in the next campaign against 
Sparta. 

At one city only were the Theban ambassadors received with 
coldness, and denied a friendly hearing. The ilthenians, though 
they had so lately been leagued with Thebes, showed marked dis- 
gust at the complete triumph achieved by their former allies. 
They would have preferred a balance of power to the complete 
triumph of either partjr. 

The next year (370 b.c.) was crowded with important events 
both in the Peloponnesus and in Northern Greece. When the 
spring came round, Jason of Pherae announced his 
intention of appearing at Delphi during the approach- Jason^ 
ing Pythian festival. Ostensibly be w\as merely 
about to do sacrifice to Apollo in honour of the union of Thessaly, 
and countless victims were collected for the hecatombs which were 
to mark his gratitude to Heaven. But he was also to be accom- 
panied by a large army, and the states of Central Greece were 
much alarmed at the prospect of his arrival. The Delphians them- 
selves are said to have inquired of their oracle ** what they were to do 
if Jason touched the temple-treasure;” the answer came that ^Hhe 
god himself would see to the matter.” And, indeed, Jason never 
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reached Delphi. As he sat in state at Pherae giving audience to 
petitioners, seven j'oung men approached him in the guise of liti« 
gants, and while he listened to them sprang upon him and slew 
him with dagger- thrusts. His throne fell to his brothers, Poly-^ 
dorus and Polyphron, men of little merit or distinction, who showed 
no signs of carrying out his ambitious schemes. 

Meanwhile the Peloponnesus w^as full of stir and change, for the 
ancient state-system of the peninsula had at last broken up, and 

Anarciayin iit many districts at once local autonomy was asserted. 
Peloponnesus. Maiitlneans rebuilt the walls which had been 
cast down in 385 b.c. (see p. 451). In Tegea civil war broke out, 
and the Laconizing party were massacred hy their opponents. 
The Eleians took the field to conquer the small neighbouring states 
whom Sparta had prevented from hilling into their hands. In 
Argos the confusion was at its worst. The rival hictions, how- 
ever, instead of combining to declare war on Sparta, fell to blows 
with each other; the oligarchic party was crushed, and the demo- 
crats began a scries of massacres, in which no less than twelve 
hundred citizens were slain ivitliout any pretence of trial or 
judgment. This slaughter, known as *‘the reign of Club-law” 
(<r«uTaX«r/tJs), was the worst outbreak of mol>violencc ever known 
in Greece, and cost more lives than even the great Corey rean 
sedition. 

For the first time in their history the Bpartans made no vigorous 
attempt to strike down their revolted allies, heforc help from tlie 
north should reach thorn. The ephors found themselves reduced 
to the resources of Laconia alone, and were unable to put more than 
a few thousand troops into the field, for many of the Perioeci ivero 
discovered to be disaffected and untrustworthy. So great was the 
want of men, that the survivors of Leuctra were allowed to retain 
their full rights of citizenship, which they had forfeited by their 
flight from the field ; but, as King Agesilaus observed, on this one 
occasion the laws must be allowed to sleep.” Only one stroke Avas 
attempted against the rebel states. Agesilaus, though now sixty- 
seven years of age, led a small army against Mantinea. So low 
were the spirits of the Spartans flillen, that he was considered to 
have done well when he drove the Mantinoans within their newly 
built walla, and ravaged their territory. 
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Isolated revolts of Peloponnesian towns had been common 
enough, and if the rising of 370 b»o. had been lihe those of 421 
and 395 B.C., Sparta might have hoped for better 

days. But the rebel towns of Arcadia now showed M:eg‘aiopoiis. 

370 B.G. 

a disposition which they had never before exhibited ; , 

instead of striking for local independence, they began to federate 
themselves, Mantiaea and Tegea, acting for once in union, joined 
with •well-nigh all the smaller states in the land to revive the 
ancient Arcadian League, which had practically ceased to exist 
ever since Sparta became the ruler of Peloponnesus.^ Nor was the 
union merely formal; the tribes and cities resolved to sacrifice 
their local ties, and to join in building a federal capital, which all 
should acknowledge as the centre and pledge of Arcadian unity. 
A spot was chosen in the valley of the Helisson, a tributary of the 
Alpheus, in the largest and most fertile plain of the land, and 
there the ground-plan of a spacious city was marked out, by a 
body of commissioners chosen equally from the various states. 
They named it Megalopolis, “ the great city/* as an augury of its 
future strength and power. Within it place was assigned for 
settlers from various parts of Arcadia, while the Parrhasian tribe — • 
within whose boundaries it was built— were invited to remove 
thither m masse. For the future government of the country, it 
was provided that a numerous delegation from each city should 
assemble from time to time at Megalopolis, to settle all federal 
business : this body was— -unhappily for the future of the league — ■ 
made of unwieldy size, no less than ten thousand in number. In 
addition, a federal army and revenue was established ; the states 
agreeing to tax themselves in order to maintain live thousand 
hoplites, called the as a standing force. Two only of the 

Arcadian states adhered to Sparta and refused to come into the 
league — Heraea, whose former prominence in Western Arcadia was 
overshadowed by the new capital ; and Orcliomenus, who cherished 
an ancestral hatred for the Man tineans. Isolated in the midst of 
their federalist neighbours, these states had much ado to preserve 
their mdependence, 

^ It must have existed in some purely formal fashion till about -190 b.c., 
as coins are found bearing its title down to that date, though it is never 
mentioned in history after the second Messenian war, C44 B.o. (see p, 73). 
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111 tlie kite summer of 370 bx., -wlien Central Greece bad been 
freed from all danger of disturbance by the death of Jason of 
Bpaminondas Epaminoiidas led down into the Pcloponncse 

iapoiopon- a great army, where Locrians, Euboeans, riiooians, 
aesua, 370 B.O. Thebes served side by 

side with his Boeotian troops. His arrival served to show which 
states had finally broken with Sparta, and which were still resolved 
to bold with their old suzerain. The Arcadians, Eleians, and 
Argives at once joined him in arms; the Achaians preserved an 
impassive neutrality : only the people of Corinth, Sicyon, Epidaurus, 
Hermione, and Phlius shut their gates, and maintained their 
loyalty to Sparta. 

Epaminondas had resolved not to waste time in reducing the 
allies of Sparta, but to march straight on the enemy’s stronghold 
in the valley of the Eurotas, and bring the war to a close by 
crushing the Lacedaemonians or forcing them to accept terms 
of peace. The Argives Eleians and Arcadians joined him at 
Mantinea, and the invasion of Laconia was at once taken in hand. 
Not less than seventy thousand men set out on the expedition; 
it was the largest army that Greece had seen since the muster 
at Plataea in 479 b.g. The season was late, and Epaminondas’ 
legal term of office as Boeotarch was just at its end; but his 
colleagues, persuaded by Pelopidas, agreed to continue tlie campaign 
under his leadership, and to allow him the glory of ending the 
work which he had begun at Leuctra. 

The situation of the Lacedaemonians was now apparently hope- 
less. Sparta was a long straggling town, unprotected by %vall or 
Pightiag at ; she Was cut off from her few remaining allies, 

^Sparta, unable to put two thousand citizens into the field— 
so low had the number of the Spavtiates sunk — uncertain even 
how far she might depend on her own l-*erioeci, and assailed by 
foes who had the grudges of many generations to satisfy* Never- 
theless the epliors shouted no signs of yielding; once more they 
gave the conduct of the war to Agesilaus, and bade him do his 
best. Amid the wailing of the women, « who bad never before seen 
the smoke of an enemy’s camp fire,” the last army of Lacedaemon 
was put into the field. The old king, in spite of the risk of 
rebellion, promised freedom to every Helot who should take up 
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arms — this gave him six thousand troops ; he called out such of 
the Perioeci as were faithful, contrived to gather round him some 
scanty reinforcements sent from Corinth and Orchomenus, and 
stood at bay behind barricades thrown across the outlets of tlie 
town. Resisting with equal hrniness the counsels of the timid, 
who bade him make peace, and of the desperate, who wished to sally 
out aud end the Spartan race in a new Thermopjdao, he maintained 
a cautious defensive position. Epaminondas circled round the 
town, looking for an unguarded entry, but every street bristled 
with spears, and when he attempted to force his way in, near the 
temple of the Bioscuvi, he met with a bloody reiDulse. Impressed 
by the courage of the enemy, or perhaps unwilling to “ put out one 
of the eyes of Greece,*^ the Theban passed on down the Eurotas 
valley without delivering a general assault on the town. Burning 
village after village of the Perioeci, he finally came to tb(3 sea, and 
destroyed Gytheum, the naval arsenal of the Spartans. Then 
turning north-westward, he crossed Mount Taygetus and passed 
on into Messenia, 

Here he had a long-projected task to execute. Before the 
invasion began, he had proclaimed his intention of rescuing 
Messenia from the Spartan yoke and re-establishing foundation, of 
its ancient independence. He had summoned to his Msssene. 
side the descendants of the Messenians who had been driven by 
Lysander from Naupactus (see p, 409), and even those of the 
earlier exiles who had settled in Sicily (see p. 231). Kow he was 
able to fulfil his promise : marching to Mount Ithoine, the ancient 
sanctuary aud citadel of the laud, where Aristodemus had fortified 
himself in the first Messenian war, he laid the foundations of a 
city on its southern slope, and marked out the walls of an 
Acropolis on its summit. The Helots rose in arms to join their 
exiled brethren who had returned from the west, and all united 
to hail Ej)aminoiidas as the founder of a new nation. Messeno 
became the sister-town of Megalopolis, and exhibited a strength and 
vigour to which the Arcadian city never attained. Eroni the first 
the new foundation completely served its purpose ; the power of 
Sparta now stop)peci short at Mount Taygetus, and the old masters 
of Messenia were never able even for a moment to reconquer tho 
landSiOf their revolted serfs. 
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The spring of 369 b,c. was already at hand when Epaminondas 
returned from his Peloponnesian expedition. He had thus out- 
stayed the legal term of his office by nearly four months— an 
informality for which his political opponents in Thebes endeavoured 
to imiieach him on his arrival; but they were hooted down by the 
voice of public approval, and Epaminondas was re-elected Boeotarch 
for tho current year. 

Athens, as we have already mentioned, had received with 
marked disfavour the news of the battle ofLeuctra; but sullen 
Athens joins sho might appear at the success of her late 

Sparta, allies, it WHS not expected that her envy would lead 
S70B.0. breakiug off all her recent ties, and joining 

herself to the waning cause of Sparta. Such, nevertheless, was to 
be the case; after endeavouring in vain to induce the Peloponnesian 
cities to form a league of neutrals, instead of joining the Theban 
alliaiicej she finally took the decisive step of receiving a Spartan 
embassy which came to pray for help. All the old pleas that Cimon 
had cited in a similar crisis just a hundred years before (see p, 253) 
were adduced to move the pity of the Athenians, and fell upon not 
unwilling ears. The Ecclesia by a large majority voted an alliance 
with Sparta, and Iplucrates — now well advanced in years, but still 
able to take the field — was commissioned to lead an Athenian con- 
tingent into the Peloponnesus. The terms of nccommodation with 
Bparta, in order to mark the absolute equality of the two contract- 
ing powers, contained the absurd provision that the command of the 
allied forces, both by sea and land, should be entrusted alternately 
to Spartan and Athenian officers at intervals of five days. 

The strength of the new treaty was imt to the test wdien 
Eptninondas set out for a second invasion of Peloponnesus in the 
japaminondas summer of 369 B.C., about three months after the 
iSimpg. conclusion of his first raid. The allies resolved to 
369 B,c. endeavour to hold the line of the Isthmus against 

him. Accordingly they hastily repaired the old rampart which 
ran from sea to sea, and set themselves to guard the two roads 
which led to it, the Athenians holding the eastern path, along 
the gulf of Aegina, the Lacedaemonians the western one on the 
shore of the gulf of Corinth. But Epaminondas, by a skilful attack 
made in the dusk of dawn, completely broke through the line on 
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the Bparto side, and made his way into the i^eninsula. The 
Arcadians Avgives and Eleians marched up to join him, and their 
united army laid siege to Sicyon, one of Sparta’s few remaining 
allies. That city ere long opened its gates to them ; but they were 
loss successful in an attempt on Epidaurus, and suffered a decided 
reverse when they attempted to take by surprise the great aiul 
strong city of Corinth. Here Epaminondas was brought to a 
standstill; the enemy refused to give battle, hut "were yet so 
strong“-they had just been reinforced by some mercenary troops 
sent by Dionysius of Syracuse— and so firmly based on the fortress 
in their rear, that they could not be neglected. Hence the summer 
went by without any decisive event, and all that Eiwninondas 
had gained was the possession of Sicyon, and the security that 
Messene and Megalopolis might finish their -svalls unmolested, 
while the Lacedaemonian army was employed in the north. On his 
return home he was coldly received, and not re-elected Boeotarchd 
The next year saw Thebes engaged in a new series of complica- 
tions, which distracted her attention from the affairs of Peloponnesus, 
and caused her to strike less vigorous blows against ^ . 

Spiirta than she would otherwise have done. Polyphroii Thessaly, 
and Polydorus, the brothers of Jason of Plierae, had 
met with violent deaths, and their place was now held by their 
kinsman Alexander.^ The new tyrant was not destitute of ability, 
but he was so reckless and savage that he soon shattered the con- 
federacy which Jason had taken so many years to organize. The 
nobles of Larissa broke out into rebellion, and called in the King of 
Macedonia to their help, so that for the first time in history Mace- 
donian troops were seen within the borders of Hellas; Other 
towns summoned Thebes to their aid. Disregarding their old 
alliance with Jason, the Thebans sent an army across Molint 
Othrys, to settle the affairs of Thessaly. Pelppidas, wdio ■was in 
command, drove the Macedonians from Larissa, and compelled the 
tyrant of Plierae to acknowledge the independence of the cities 
which had revolted from him (368 B.c.). But this interference was 

’ His enemies accused him of having spared the flying Spartans in the 
tight at the Isthmus, when he might have slain them all^a charge rather 
to his credit than otherwise. 

- 2 Son-in-law of Jason and also a distant relative. 
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to be the bcginniug of many troubles for Thebes, Aloxaiidor 
never forgave it, and waited his opportunity for revenge. When 
Thessaly was quiet, Pelopidas tnarched on into Macedonia, and 
compelled its monarch to coucliulo peace, and to give as liostages 
for Ills fidelity thirty noble youths, including his own brother 
Philip, destined just thirty years after to enter Thohes as a con- 
queror instead of a captive. 

Wliilo the Theban arms were occupied in the north, the war in 
Peloponnesas had not slackened. But its incidents had not been 
such as Epaininondas would have desired. The two chief allies of 
Thebes — Arcadia and Elis — fell to strife over the allegianco of the 
Tripliylians, whom the former acknowledged as members of their 
league, while the latter claimed them as ancient subjects. The 
Arcadians were thus loft unaided, when their general, Lycomedes 
of Mautinea, took the field against the Bpartans. After obtaining 
two considerable successes, Lycomedes found himself faced at 
Midea by a Laconian army under Archidamiis, the son of King 
Agesilaus, a young man who possessed all the vigour and some of 
the genius of his father. The Arcadians suffered a complete defeat, 
“TUe Tearless rendered very bloody by a body of Celts, lent 
Battle,*' to the enemy by Dionysius of Syracuse, who gave no 
quarter to the dying masses. Of the native Spartans 
not one man fell, hence they named their victory ‘‘ The Tearless 
Battle” (B68 b.o.). 

The Thebans did not appear to avenge the slaughter of their 
allies, because they had other work in hand in tlio north. Alex- 

usaminonaas kidnappeil Telopidas, and 

tlirown him into prison, as he was passing through 
^ ■ * Thessaly on state business. To rescue their favourite 

general, the Thebans sent seven thousand men against the tyrant; 
but this force suffered a check, and only escaped destruction because 
its leaders besought Epaminondas^ who was serving in the ranks 
as a mere hoplite, to take the command out of their hands, and 
rescue the army. That great general extricated the troops, and 
got them safely back through the passes of Othrys. On hearing 
of this mismanaged business, the Theban assembly deposed the 
incompetent generals, fined each of them ten tliousand drachmae, 
and gave the command to Epaminondas, After receiving reiq- 
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Ibrcemenis lie marched again into Thessaly, and in a few days 
reduced Alexander to such straits that he surrendered Pclopidas 
and asked for terms of peace (winter of 368-7). 

The result of the ‘^Tearless Battle” raised the Spartans from 
the hopeless dejection into which they had fallen since Leuctra, 
and encouraged them to persevere "with the w\ar, peionidasat 
They were also buoyed up by hopes of aid from 367 b.o. 
Persia, for Arioharzanes, satrap of the I-Icllespoiit, had just sent 
them a sum of money and two thousand mercenary troops. But 
their expectations from this quarter Tvere not fulfilled; in the 
next year the Thebans sent Pelopidas as ambassador to Susa, and 
induced the Great King to withdraw his patronage from Sparta 
and transfer it to themselves. The sending of this embassy was 
one of the few unworthy steps taken by Thebes during her 
hegemony ; for she utilized the favour of king Artaxerxes IL by 
getting him to issue a rescript, in which, as guarantor of the 
terms of the peace of Antalcidas, he presumed to dictate to 
the Greeks, and commanded the Arcadians to Tclinquish their 
pretensions against Elis, the Lacedaemonians to acknowledge the 
independence of Messene, and the iVthenians to lay up their war- 
nav 3 \ Naturally the states concerned disregarded these commands ; 
for, as Antioclius the Arcadian indignantly remarked, the Great 
King has an infinite number of bakers, cooks, cup-hearers, and 
door-keepers, but of men fit to face Greek hoplites not one.” But 
though Artaxerxes was weak and far away, the Thebans were 
strong and near at hand, and their arms were ready to support the 
terms of the rescript. 

In 307 B.c. Epaminondas, now again Boeotarob, made his third 
inroad into Peloponnesus. Concerting measiire.s with the Argivgs, 
he forced the lines of Corinth a joint attack from Epaminondas 
outside and from within. Then marching into Achaia iii Aohaia. 

' ■■ ■ ■ SC' ' ' 

he induced its cities — who had hitherto been neutral 
— to join the Theban alliance, on the understanding that their 
internal constitution should not be meddled with. The Theban 
government, however, broke these terms, and sent garrisons and 
harmosts hito the towns, in spite of the remonstrances of Epami- 
nondas. This ill-faith had its deserts, for the Achaians soon rose 
in arms, drove out their garrisons, and joined the Spartans as 
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zealous allies ; thus the results of the campaign of 307 b.c. -^^cre 
entirely wasted. But the Thebans were perhaps consoled by a 
fortunate chance, which enabled them in the same autumn to seize 
Gropus, the frontier town of Attica, on the Eiiboic strait— a place 
over which Boeotian and Athenian had waged countless conflicts. 

This loss greatly irritated the Athenians, who called on their 
Peloponnesian allies to aid them to recover Orupns ; but the 
Peace of and Corinthians had too much to occupj'" 

corintn, them at home, and refused to stir. Their apathy 

3^3 no x 4/ 

provoked the Atliemans into a treacherous attempt 
to seize the Acropolis of Corinth, which met with a well-deserved 
failure. The incident, however, so frightened the Corinthians that 
they retired from the war, obtaining from Thebes terms which 
allowed them to preserve neutrality. Their neighbours of Phlius 
and Epidaurus at once followed their example, 

Sparta would have felt the defection of Corinth very deeply, if 
she had not succeeded in replacing her by Elia, a yet more pow^erful 
_ ^•f’he Eleians and Arcadians, after four years’ 

Way of Elis , . . , , . ^ . , , , 

and Arcadia bickering about tneir iroiitiers, had at last broken 

£( C 

into open war. As Arcadia was violently hostile to 
Sparta, the Eleians immediately made peace and alliance with that 
power. This somewhat changed the aspect of aflliirs in Pelopon- 
nesus ; the friends of Thebes — Argos, Arcadia, and Messenc — ^heing ' 
no longer much more powerful than her enemies— Achaia, Elis, 
Lacedaemon. The first conflicts of the new war, however, wore 
decidedly in favour of the Arcadians, and next year they felt them- 
selves so strong, that they ventured on an action which liad not 
been attempted since the days of Pheidon of Argos, three hundred 
y^ars ago. It v/as the year of the Olympic festival, and the 
usual multitude had gathered from every part of the Greek world 
to attend the great celebration. When the opening day drew 
near, the Arcadians marched down the Alpheus' valley, and 
seized Olympia, proclaiming that they, and not the Eleians, 
should for the future preside over the games. This roused Elis 
Battle of' the whole force of the state, strengthened 

Olympia, by Volunteers from Achaia, moved on Olympia, 
364; B.c. . found a large Arcadian and Argive army 

waiting to oppose them. In the midst of the festival — “ the 
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cliariot-race was over, and the wrestlers were contending between 
the stadiujn and the altar”— the Eleians burst into the sacred pre- 
cincts, driving the routed Arcadians before them. But the latter 
rallied among the buildings, casting missiles from the porticoes and 
from the roof of the great temple of 2eus, and at last brought the 
Eleians to a standstill. EText day the conflict was renewed, the 
Arcadians defending themselves behind hard cades composed of 
the costly tents and booths which the holiday- making public had 
erected. They finally drove off the enemy, and completed the 
interrupted festival ; but no blessing rested on a triumph which the 
majority of the Hellenes regarded as sacrilegious, since the Eleians 
were the rightful guardians of the sanctuary. 

To maintain their hold on Olympia, and protect the subjects of 
Elis whom they had taken into their league, the Arcadians found 
themselves compelled to keep their standing army, the five 
thousand Epariti, continually in the field. This cost so much 
money that the finances of the confederacy gave out, and in a 
moment of need the generals laid hands on the temple treasure at 
Olympia, and expended much of it on pay and warlike stores. The 
majority of the federal council voted approval of the measure, but 
several states-^chief among them the great town of Mantinea — 
refused to condone the sacrilege. Thus strife arose in Arcadia. The 
council ordered the imprisonment of the magistrates of Mantinea, ' 
on which that city shut its gates against the troops of the league. 
Public opinion, however, was so much on the side of the Man- 
tineans, that the majority submitted, and not only acknowledged 
their fault, but actually made i)eace with Elis, restoring Olympia ' 
and relinquishing all claims to its guardianship (363 b.c.). 

The Arcadians concluded this peace without asking or obtaining 
'the consent of their allies of Thebes, although they had BoeotTaii 
.troops serving in their midst. This slight was deeply felt by the 
Thebans ; even the equably-minded Epaminondas denounced it as 
little better than treachery* But their indignation carried them 
into unjustifiable lengths; a Theban officer, conspiring with the 
magistrates of Tegea, seized and threw into prison a number of the 
notables of Mantinea and other places, who were visiting Tegea for 
a feast in commemoration of the peace with Elis. The prisoners 
were soon released, hut the mischief was done, and the reparation 
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Ccaine too late, for jMantinea made peace with Sparta and broke 
away from the Arcadian League. 

This crisis startled the Thebans, and roused them into sending a 
great army into Pelo 2 Donnesus iu the next s 2 )ring. Exxaminondas 
once more headed it, but his old colleague was no longer at his 
side : Pelopidas had fallen in battle a few mouths before. For the 
third time Alexander of Pherae had come into conflict with Thehes, 
and Pelopidas, burning to avenge the personal insults the tyrant 
had put upon him in 3G8 n.c., had obtained i^ermission to lead ihe 
attack upon him. As his army left the gates of Thebes an eclipse 
occurred, and the soothsayers forbade the expedition to proceed. 
Unable to get the men to follow, Pelopidas rode off almost alone 
to ^fhessaly, and summoned the subjects of Alexander to revolt 
against their master. The moment that he had been joined by a 
few thousand men he marched to attack Pherae. The tyrant met 
him at Cynosccphalae, with a great army of mercenaries which 
doubled the force of the insurgents. But the vigour of Pelopidas 
carried all before it ; he broke the enemy, and was ];>rcssing tliem 
hard when he caught sight of Alexander endeavouring to rally his 
guards. Forgetting the duty of a general, Pelopidas Siting for- 
^ ^ ward to cut the tyrant down, but lie was cneom- 

Pelopidas, passed and slain before his followers could force their 

BO' 

‘ way to his help. The ''J'hcssalians nKnirnod him as 
the founder of their liberty, and buried him with great pomp on the 
scene of his last victory. Alexander was stri 2 >ped of all his pos- 
sessions save Pherae, and reduced to imixiteuce; shortly after- 
wards be was murdered by his wife and his brotliers-lndaw. 

p’or the Peloponnesian campaign of 362 b.c. both sides mustered 
in^greafc strength. Eparainoudas crossed the Isthmus with a great 
Epaminondas’host of Boeotians, Thessalians, and Euboeans, and 
invSn^of joined at Kemea by the full force of Argos. Then 
Peioponnesug. turning w^esfc, hc picked up the contingents of the 
Arcadian League and Messene, and advanced with thirty thou- 
sand men to Tcgea. In that position he lay between Simvta and 
her new allies the Mantineans, and forced them to communicate 
with each other by circuitous and difficult mountain ways. How- 
ever, the Lacedaemonians resolved to succour Man tinea 5 they 
placed the aged Agesilaus once more in command, and despatched 
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him with their whole available force to join their allies. On this 
movement Epaminondas had calculated. When he heard that 
Agesilaiis was well started on. his long raarchj he broke up his 
camp at Tegeci and pounced upon Sparta. He was within an ace 
of taking the city without a blow, “ like a nest wiien the parent- 
birds are away,”^ but his clever combination was frustrated by 
treachery. A deserter left the Theban camp by night and reached 
Agesilaus, to wiiom he revealed the wdiole scheme. The old king 
hurried back at full speed, and by suiierhiiman exertions reached 
Sparta just before the enemy arrived. Now, as second attack 
370 B.C., he occupied the main outlets with troops, on sparta, 
and stood on the defensive, Epamioondas, attacking 
several points at once, succeeded in thrusting one column as far as 
the market-place; hut as the others wore rex:)elled, he w^as forced to 
withdraw, and to give up all hopes of taking the town by assault. 

Hastily changing his plan of operations, the Theban now 
resolved to make a dash at Mantinca, before the Spartans had time 
to reinforce it. Accordingly his army slijiped away by night, and 
marched on the imsuspecting city. But chance again intervened; 
the Athenians had despatcl^ed a considerable contingent, some 
six thousand men, to join the Spartans, and the cavalry at tlie 
head of this army had entered Ivlantinea just before the Theban 
horse appeared before its gates. Though w'eaiy with their inarch 
— they had come forty miles by mountain roads that day — the 
Athenians sallied out, and fell upon the enemy with .sirch vigour 
that they drove them hack on Tegea. 

The Spartans had followed Eparainondas, and now slipped past 
him and joined the Mantincans and Athenians. A force from 
Elis and Achaia also arrived, so that the allies mustered twenty 
thousand foot and t\vo thousand horse— an army less by one-third 
than that of the Theban, yet capable, under cautious management, 
of keeping him in check. But rash counsels prevailed in the camp, 
for the Mantinean generals wished to fight, to preserve their terri- 
tory from plunder. Accordingly, when Epaminoiidas advanced 
from Tegea, the allied host dreiv itself up and olfered him battle, 
their right wing resting on Mantmea, their left on a waioded height 
to the southward. The Mantlneans and Spartans held the right, 
* XenophonjV/fcfk'a. vii. 5. 8. 
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the place of lionour, tbo Athenians the loft, while the Eleians 
and Achaians formed the centre; they were drawn out in a 
continuous line with a thousand cavalry on each flank, 

Eparainondas had advanced from Tegea somewhat late in the 
day, and when the enemy saw him holding back and haltin:; his 
men beneath the hills which face Mantinea, they made the erro- 
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jeous but natura,! deduction that he was not about to fle-ht till the 
morrow. Aecordingly the ranks of the hoplites were hr Lf aM 
the horsemen began to unbridle their horLs. The ThebS’ h! 1 
expected something of the kind, and when ho saw the ®eiv abonJ 
0 retire, suddenly flung his army upon them at a run 
His order of battle was the same which had given him victory at 
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Leuctra. The hulk of the cavalry were iiTiasscd on his left; next 
came a heavy column of Boeotians, many shields deep, settle of 
which advanced parallel with the cavalry ; while the Mantinoa, 
centre and right wing, composed of the Arcadians, 

Argives, and Messeiihans, hung hack, and moved more slowly. 
The EuhoeanSj formed in a detached body, climbed the hill on the 
enemy’s right, and threatened the hank of the Athenians. 

All went as Epaminondas had wished. His cavalry on the left 
drove the Bpartan horse out of the field; next the Boeotian 
column, which he himself headed, ploughed through the Maiitinean 
and Sparfan ranks a war-galley ploughs through the waves 
\vith its bcak.”^ But a desperate Spartau named Anticrates, 
standing firm tamong his flying comrades, singled out the great 
general, and thrust him through the breast with his pike, 'When 
the news ran down the line that Epaminondas had fallen, his 
victorious troops halted in their career and made no attempt to 
complete the victory. Indeed, they allowed the Athenians to gain 
some advantage on the extreme right, a success on whicir the allies 
afterwards grounded a preposterous churn of victory in the main 
battle. 

Epaminondas was carried out of the fight with the broken spear 
still fast in his ^vouud. His attendants bore him to a rising 
ground in the rear, which commanded the whole battle- Deatu of 
field. When he recovered consciousness he asked if 
his shield was safe, and cast his dying eyes over the scone. He 
sent in haste for lolaidas and Dai’phantus, his destined successors 
in command ; the answer came that both had been slain. Then,” 
said the dying hero, “ you had better make peace,” Bo saying, 
he bade the spjear-head be drawn from his wound ; a flow of blood 
followed, and he breathed his last. ^ 

Bodied Epaminondas, and with him the greatness of Thebes; 
never were the fortunes of a city and its leading statesman more 
closely bound together, Tiie Thebans themselves seem to have 
looked to the future with dread, for they obeyed their general’s 
dying words, and concluded a peace with their enemies ere the 
summer was over, Athens, Elis, Achaia, and Mantinea signed on 
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the one ^side ; Thebes, Argos, and the Arcadian League on the 
other. Sparta had to be left out of the agreement, for the ephors 
obstinately refused to acknowledge tho independence of Messene 
The great war, however, was at an end, and the noise of arms 
which had sounded all over Greece died away into a petty bickeritm 
for border-forts on tho slopes of Taygetiis, " ® 




^SiIv^lr didim^linr of Akhsswvo, 
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CHArTEE >:lt. 

FROM THE PEACE OF 362 BX. TO PHlLIP’s FIRST INVASION 
OF GREECE, 362-352 BX. 

The predominiiBce wliicli Thebes had enjoyed in G-reece fur the 
nine years which followed the battle of Lcuctrahad never amounted 
to a formal hegemony, like that which Sparta had once exercised. 
Nor had it involved the organization of a large body of strictly 
dependent allies, such as Athens had gathered around her in the 
days of the Confederacy of Delos. Thebes had taken the lead 
merely because she was the strongest state among the enemies of 
Sparta, the central power on which the others leant for support. 
Epatninondas, the guiding spirit of the time, had deliberately 
accepted this iiosition, and laboured to make his native city not a 
“ tyrant state,” but the first among many equals. 

When, therefore, the war came to an end, after the battle of 
Hantlnca, the Greek states found themselves lacking an acknow- 
ledged leader, and went each upon its own way, without having to 
pay regard to the wishes of any suzerain or superior. The history 
of the succeeding period, therefore, was singularly destitute of unity 
and cohesion. 

In Peloponnesus the annals of the next few years arc ali^mst 
a blank. Since Sparta had ceased to be the centre of Greece, the 
tale of her pett}’- wars with lier neighbours seems to ^ 
have ceased to interest the historians of the ancient Agesiiaus 

30X 0 

world. Especially w\as this so after the death of the 
ngod Agesilaus, the last link wdio connected her witli tlie gloihius 
jiast. That great warrior died not in the valley of the Eurotas, hut 
on the sands of LiT)ya. Sparta was in dire need of money for her 
war with Messene, and when Tachos — an Egyptian prince who 
had rebelled against Persia — offered her subsidies in return for a 
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force of Greek hoplites, Ageyilaus counselled the acceptance of the 
tender. He wont to Egypt himself with the promised succours, 
and at the age of eighty-four conducted his last campaign on the 
hanks of the Nile. Having quarrelled with Tachos, he deposed him 
in favour of his cousin Kectanebis, who thereupon presented him 
with two hundred and thirty talents for his service.s. Agesilaus 
set out to take the money home, but died on the way in a desert 
haven on the Libyan coast. In spite of all his courage and skill, 
he had been the evil genius of his country, and had brought upon 
her all the woes that the oracle had foretold^ for the ‘‘lame reign 
(winter of oGl-OO). 

Among Ibe other Peloponuesian states the Arcadian League 
should have taken the first place. But that body practically wont 
to pieces within twenty years of its foundation, owing to the jealousy 
which the older towns felt fur Megalopolis, the new federal capital. 
That city was so left to itself that in 353 b.c. it succumbed to an 
attack of the Spartans, and Avas only restored to freedom by the 
aid of a Theban army. The elder states so systematically sapped 
the strength of their younger rival, that at last, as a sarcastic poet 
observed, ‘‘ the great city became a great desert ” (epijfxia p.^yd\y} 
^ariu 7} MeyaAoTToAis), With 110 leader or suzerain to check their 
bickerings, the Arcadians soon reduced themselves to a state of 
complete insignificance, 

A new evil began to appear in Peloponnesus about this time, in 
the form of desperate attempts at the establishment of tyrannies. 
The success of Dionysius of Syracuse on one side of the sea, and of 
Jason of Pherae on the other, set many ambitious men on tlie old 
tack, though tyrants had practically ceased out of the land for two 
iiu^Ired years. Euphron of Sicyou was the first wTio attempted 
to enslave his country by force of arms ; he failed and -was assassi- 
nated (367 B.C.). Timophanes of Corinth (circ, 300 B.a) won a 
greater celebrity from the circumstances of his death. After he 
had safely established himself in power, his brother Tiinoleon and 
two of his friends obtained an interview with him. When they 
were in private, they solemnly summoned him to give up the 
tyranny; when he refused, Timoleon stepped aside and wrapped 
his face in his maiitle, while the other two cut bis brother down. 

X Seep. 421. 
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riius Coriuth recovered lier liberty;. Other cities in other parts of 
Greece were not so fortunate; Euboea, in particular^ fell almost 
entirely into the hands of tyrants. 

Of the various states which had engaged in the war of 371-'362 
}3.c., Athens had, with the exception of Thebes, fared the best. 
Although she had lost Oropiis, she had made conquests 
of far greater worth ; in 305 B.c. she had succeeded tiie social war, 

' ' ' 307 SC 

in conquering Samos, which had fallen into the hands * * 

of Persia, hut, instead of freeing her old allies, evstablishod in the 
island a large cleruchy of her poorer citizens. She had also picked 
up a good many outlying possessions on the north coast of the Aegean, 
including part of the Thracian Chersonese, the Macedoman towns 
of Pydna and Methone, and the more important city of Potidaea. 
Since the final ruin of Sparta, Athens remained the only naval 
power in Greece; for Thebes, though so powerful on land, only 
once sent a fleet to sea (3(53 b.c.). If the Athenians had been wise, 
they would have admitted the towns they had lately conquered into 
the maritime league which they had founded in 378 b.c. But the 
old memories of the Confederacy of Delos were their hauo; they 
were never able to get out of their heads the idea of re-establishing 
an empire, and preferred ruling unwilling subjects to obtaining 
willing allies. The Asiatic towns which had joined with Athens 
to form the league of 378 B.c. looked on in disapproval as the 
actions of their great ally became more and more arbitrary. The 
planting of a cleruchy at Samos, a gross violation of one of the 
fundamental clauses in the treaty of confederation (see p, 462), was 
particularly offensive to them. But they did not break out into 
open strife with Athens till 357 B.c., v/hen all the chief cities of 
the league— Chios, Byzantium, Ehodes, and Cos among them — 
simultaneously declared war upon her. Hoping to cow the con- 
federates by a vigorous attack on the strongest of them, the 
Athenians opened the war by an attempt to seize Chios, The 
veteran general Chabrias, the victor of Haxos, ded sixty vessels 
into the harbour of that city, and endeavoured to effect a landing. 
But, pushing too far ahead of the main body, he was slain, and his 
armament retired Ivuth loss. The victorious allies then laid siege 
to Samos, in order to expel the Athenian deruchs ; to relieve the 
place, the old generals Ixihicrates and Timotheus — the former must 
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have been seventy years of age— led out a secoml fleet j but ou 
arriving at Samos they found the enemy too strung, and retired. 
For this cautious action they were impeached by their colleague 
Chares, and tried by the Ecclesia, which, unmindfal of* old services, 
treated them both harshly, Iphicrates, though acquitted, was 
deprived of his command, and Timotlieus sentenced to a ruinous 
line of a hundred talents. Having thus got rid of the generals 
of tho elder generation, tire Atlieiiians put the conduct of the war 
into the hands of their accuser Chares, an able but volatile and 
untrustworthy nitan, whose character somewhat recalled that of 
Alcibiades, The new commander made no progress witli the reduc- 
tion of th® allied towns, and, fliiding money run short, sold the 
services of his army to Avtabazus, satrap of the Hellespont, who 
had just revolted against his master, King Oeliiis. By successful 
expeditions against the Persians he fllled his military chest, but 
meanwhile the war against tho allies stood still. 

Presently the Athenians heard that the Great King, in wrath at 
the aid given to the rebel satrap, was flfeting out three hundred 

3!ndofth6 galleys destined to aid the allies. Struck 

Bociaiwar.i with fear at the news, they dismissed Chares, asked 
the pardon of the king, and made ]ieace with their 
enemies. Pdiodes, Chios, and all the other revolted allies were 
allowed to withdraw from the league, but Athens retained Samos 
and the cities along the Thracian and Macedonian coasts, w'hich 
were reckoned her subjects and not her confederatcB (355 b.c.). 
The newly gained iiulependenco of the .states, which now threw off 
their connection with Athens, was not long enjoyed ]>y two of the 
chief cities ; Bhodes and Cos were conquered within two years by 
Ma^solus, prince-satrap of Caria, and thus passed into the vassalage 
of Persia. 

While Athens was engaged in the Social war, another set of 
troubles had been distracting her attention. She had fallen to 
blows with Philip, King of Macedonia, and was rapidly losing 
to him her scattered possessions along the north coast of tho 
Aegean. 

It is strange that the Macedonian kingdom liad not commenced 
at an earlier date to interfere with effect in the concerns of tho 
Greek states, which lay in a straggling line along its coast. But 
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tliougli king after king had endeavoured to turn the wars and 
civil strifes of the Hellenic cities to account, not one had as yet made 
any permanent conquests. It was not from want of resources in 
the kingdom nor of amhition in tljc kings, but from the various 
evils ivhich beset a semi'-barbarous state at the period of its 
development towards a higher civilization. 

The Macedonians, though they seem to have been not very dis- 
tant kinsmen of the Greeks,^ had always been considered foreigners. 
Yet they were not savages like their neighbours to Th© 
east and west, the Thracians and Illyrians,’ but lived Macedonians, 
in the fourth century much the same sort of life that the Helienio 
tribes had lived in the tenth. They formed a limited monarchy 
of the ancient sort, where the king sought the counsel of the 
nobles, and laid his resolves fur ratification before the assembly 
of the people. Though some of the Macedonian tribes were rough 
highlanders, yet those who d\velt in the plains of the Axius and 
Ilaliacuion were not unacquainted with city life, and had founded 
the considerable towns of Aegae and Pella. Three hundred years 
of contact with the Hellenic colonies on the coast had profoundly 
influenced the Macedonians, more especially their upper classes; 
they had caught from their neighbours some tincture of Greek 
manners, and learnt to appreciate the amenities of civilization. The 
majority of the nobility had adopted Greek names, such as Arche- 
laus, Paiisanias, Lysimachus, Ptolemaeus. They had begun to call 
their national gods by Greek titles, and were usually acquainted 
witli the Greek language. 

The royal family were the leaders in the Heilenization of Mace- 
donia; they laid claim to a remote descent from the Dorian 
princes of Argos. King Alexander (see pp. 195, 221), The 
who served in the army of Xerxes, so far vindicated kings, 
ins Greek pedigree that he was permitted to take part in tlie 
Olympic games, a privilege never granted to a barbarian. ArcUe- 
laus, the grandson of Alexander, was even mo?e distinguished 
as a lover of things Greek ; he entertained in his court the |)uets 
Agathon, Choerilus, and Euripides, employed Zeuxis to cover the 
walls of his palace with frescoes, and invited — though in vain — the 

1 The few fragments remaining of the Macedonian dialect show that it 
resembled Aeolic Grpek, but the race fiavp been very mixed. 
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pliilosoplier Socrates to come to Pella and instruct the youtk of 
Macedon, After the death of Archelaiis (399 b.g.), the kingdom: 
was for many years distracted by civil wars, and during the reign of 
Amyntas, the father of the great Philip, it seemed likely that the 
lilyrians from the inland and the Chalcidian League from the coast 
would actually divide Macedonia between them. vSparta saved the 
kingdom of Amyntas by destroying tlio Chalcidian League, and 
within a few years Macedonia had so far recovered her strength that 
she actually made an attempt to conquer Korthern Thessaly (see 
p. 477), which was only repulsed by the arms of Pelopidas. 

The weakness of Macedonia up to this time had been caused by 
the proueoess of her people to civil wars. The succession to tlio 
crown had been settled by the sword quite as frequently as by 
hereditary right ; any member of the royal house, if he could 
find a powerful body of followers, might hope to tear the sceptre 
from the last king^s heir. The numerous and warlike nobility of 
the land were as proud and captious as the baronage of the Middle 
Ages, and any slight might cause them to take up arms in the 
cause of a pretender. Kence the throne of Macedonia was a thorny 
seat, and happy was that king who died in his bed. 

ATe have already mentioned that Philip, the third son of Amyn- 
tas, was given as a hostage to Pelopidas while yet a boy, and taken 
Youth of Thebes, He spent several years there in honour- 
SceL^n ca,ptivity, aliow’ed to turn the time to account as 

be might choose, but debarred from returning borne. 
Philip was a lad of extraordinary parts ; not only did he become 
versed in Greek literature and philosophy, and master the Greek 
tongue so thoroughly as to be reckoned one of the first orators of 
Ills age, but be gained an insight into Greek statecraft and a 
knowledge of the art of war such as none of his contemporaries 
attained. Thebes was in these years the centre of Hellenic 
politics, and Epaininondas the first general of the age, but it was 
not every lad (Jf sixteen who could have turned his opportunities 
of observation to such use as did the young Macedonian exile. 

After spending some three or four years in Thebes, Philip was 
called back to Hacedon by the misfortunes "of his house. His 
eldest brother, King Alexander II., had been murdered, and. Alex- 
ander’s successor, his second brother Ferdiccas, was, after a shorj; 
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reign, slain in battle with the Illyrians. Perdiccas left a sou, but 
the boy was very young, and Philip was appointed his guardian 
and regent of the kingdom (359 B.o*). 

It was no easy task which Philip had to take up, at the early 
age of twenty- three. Two pretenders of the royal blood disputed his 
nephew’s crown, while the Illyrians, who had just slain character of 
his brother Perdiccas, were breaking in on the north- 
west frontier of the kingdom. But the young regent was quite able 
to cope with the difficulties which beset him. Nature had endowed 
him with every quality which a ruler of Macedoii needed. The 
rudest of hivS subjects could not hut admire the prince who always led 
his army in person, and Avas the best horseman, the boldest swimmer, 
the keenest hunter, in the land ; nor W'as he liked any the worse 
for loving the wine-cup over well— a national foible. But Philip 
was not a mere soldier ; from his youth up ho preferred dissimula- 
tion to force. Ho had studied the subtleties of Greek state craft 
and took a keen intellectual pleasure in outwitting an adversary, 
especially when that adversary was a Greek politician. All methods 
of arriving at an end %vere equally good to hi in; he disowned a 
treaty or broke an oath with a frank levity which astonished even 
the most callous of the statesmen of Greece. Corruption was his 
favourite weapon; he had fathomed the depths of Greek venality, 
and always commenced a w^ar by hiring some faction-leader among 
his enemies to lend him aid. No town is impregnable,” ho said, 
*‘if once I can get a mule-load of silver passed within its gate.” 
Phillips deep cunning was long unsuspected by his contemporaries, 
on account of the free, courteous and open dex^ortment which he 
displayed; it was hard to believe that a man could look so honest 
and mean so ill. Nor were his good qualities all assumed. He w^s 
never cruel for cruelty’s sake ; he was a firm friend and a liberal 
master ; his courtesy and good-nature were genuine and not 
assumed ; and if he despised Greek factiousness and venality, ho 
had a real admiration for Greek culture and civilizafion. 

Within tw’o years after Philip had assumed the regency of 
Macedonia, he had cleared a’way both the pretenders 
wdio claimed the crowm, and inflicted a crushing de- power, 
feat on the Illyrians. Having thus won unbounded 
popularity, he quietly deposed liis nephew and had himself 
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proclaimed king (358 b.g.). HifS next, step was to reorganize 
tlie national army, which had hitherto been a mere tiimiiltuons 
tribal gathering. The numerous and iieiy nobles were encouraged 
to join the king’s horse-guard, and honoured with the title of his 
‘^companions” (eraiooi), while the picked men of the tribal levies 
wore enregimented into light and heavy corps of infantry. Taking 
to heart the system of Epaminondas, the king formed the core of 
Ills army out of regiments trained to fight in deep columns, and 
armed with a ponderous pike treble the length of the Greek lance 
— so long, in fact, that the spear-heads of the third and fourth rank 
projected in front of the charging column as well as those of the 
first. Tln^s heavy phalanx never fliiled to bear down the ordinary 
Greek line of hoplites by sheer weight of impact. 

Philip’s ambition, when he had firmly seated himself on the 
throne, was first directed towards securing hlacedonia a harbour, 
Seizure of wliicli SO many of his predecessors had vainly 

Amphipoiis, sought to attain. lie determined not to molest at 
857 ]B C 

' * first the Chalcidian cities, which lay in a compact 
body in tbe centre, but to make an attempt cither on one of the scat- 
tered Athenian possessions, or at some isolated autonomous town. 
Chance enabled him to do both ; he found the Athenians plotting 
an expedition against the city of Ainphipolis, on which they had 
never ceased to nourish designs since it revolted to Brasidas sixty- 
five years ago. Philip at once opened negotiations with them, and 
offered to put Ainphipolis into their hands, if they would give him 
in exchange their port of Pydna on the Thcrmaic Gulf, The 
Athenians agreed, for the exchange was manifestly in tlieir favour, ' 
and looked on while Philip laid siege to Ampliipolis, which fell 
into his hands in a few weeks. He then presented himself before 
the gates of Pydna, which was surrendered to him ; when this was 
done he promptly disavowed his agreement, and kept both places 
in his own hands. Knowing that this meant instant war with 
Athens, he fell,- on Potidaea, the most im23ortant Athenian posses- 
sion in those parts, and seized it before any succour could arrive. 
Instead, however, of keeping it himself, he handed Potidaea over 
to the Olynthians, the leading Chalcidian states and thus embroiled 
them with Athens, 

Just at this moment the Social war broke out, and while the 
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Athenians were engaged in it they had no leisure to punish Philip 
or his accomplices of Olynthiis. Thus the Macedonian of 

king was able for three years to prosecute his designs pnmppi. 
without molestation : he vsoon showed that they were 
likely to lead him far aOekl, jSTow that he possessed Amphipolis 
and its alHmportant bridge over the Strymon, the road to Thrace 
■was iu his hands, Crossiug the river, he plunged into the hills, 
and conquered one by one the Thracian tribes as for east as the 
Nestus. The main purpose of this expedition was to gain posso.^sion 
of the mines of Mount Pangaeus, tlie richcvSt gold-producing region 
knowui to the ancient world. When the district was subdued, the 
king built in its midst a new town, named after himself Philippi, 
which served at once as a centre for the mining, and as a fortress 
to keep down the Thracians. Within a few years the gold was 
coming forth so rapidly that the king derived from the mines no 
less than a thousand talents per annum (£244,000). Hence oanie 
the abundant coinage of staters, which first accustomed the Greeks 
to a national gold currency, and unlocked for Philip the gates of so 
many hostile towns. 

While Ifiiilip was conquering the Thracians, and Athens w^as 
contending with her recalcitrant allies, Thebes, the power which 
had lately been predominant in Greece, was involving 
herself in a maze of troubles from which she had now Phocis and 
no Epaminondas to deliver her. Thebes and Phocis 
had been hitter enemies of old, and though the Pliocians joined 
the Theban alliance after Leuctra, they did so from necessity and 
not from choice. In 362 b.o. they had so far let their real feelings 
appear that they had neglected to send a contingent to the allied 
army which fought at Mantinea. The Thebans bore them a grudge 
for tliis, and \vaited for an opportunity of repaying it The chance 
came in a few years ; the Belphians accused certain Phocian land- 
holders of having trespassed upon and tilled waste ground dedicated 
to Apollo, and brought the case before that veni^rable but effete 
body the Amphictyonio Assembly, wliich still sat from year to 
year, and sometimes interfered in politics. The Amihictyons, 
being wholly under 4ihe control of Thebes and Thessaly, voted that 
a heinous sacrilege had been committed, and inflicted a heavy fine 
on the Pliocians, The fine was left unpaid; whereupon it was 
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doubled, and the Ampliictyons threatened the recalcitrant state 
that, unless instant satisfaction was made, its lands should be de- 
clared escheated to the god, and become the x^roperty of the temple* 
This brought matters to a crisis; the Phocians were a vigorous 
and high-sj)irited peoj)le, who would not endure to be bullied by 
The Phocians Under this hypocritical pretext of religion, 

seize Delphi, Led by two ambitious chiefs named Philomelas and 
350 B.c. OnomarchuSj they quietly armed, and when all was 
ready for war, seized Delphi and its temple by a night surprise. 
Philumelus sought out and slew the Del [diians who had been the 
accusers of Phocis, and then compelled the priests to .set the oracle 
working at his dictation, so that Apollo xnxmoimced a blessing on 
the captors of his sanctuary. It seemed efficacious, for Avhen the 
Locrians of Am|)liissa, the next neighbours of Del|)hi, came to drive 
out Philomelus, they suffered a bloody defeat. 

The Phocian leaders were quite aware that their action involved 
a war with Thebes and Thessaly, and knew that their own levies 
Outbreak of T^it® insufficient to cope with those formidable 
the “Sacred powers. But the seizure bf Deliffii jaut the eiiormous 
ar, the men who 

had £2,500,000 ^ in hard bullion at their disxiosal were not likely 
to want mercenaries. Accordingly when the Ampliictyons met, 
and put Phocis under the ban for sacrilege, Philomelus retorted by 
a manifesto in which he justided his action, and promised high pay 
to every hoplite in Greece who would join the Phocian ranks. 
Then began the “ Sacred War,’' which, in sjute of its name, was 
not a crusade of all Greece against Phocis, but merely an attempt 
of the Thebans, Thessalians, and Locrians to crush their neighbour 
state. The Phocians, indeed, got quite as much symiiatby from 
the outside world as their enemies, Sparta would have heljicd 
them had she been able ; and Athens, when free from troubles, of 
her own, was not indisposed to co-operate, 

.When actual hostilities commenced, the Phocians j)roved quite 
able to hold their own. Philomelus, indeed, fell in battle in the 
first year of the war, but his successor Onomarchus kept the field 
with ten thousand mercenaries at his back, amf not only protected 

^ It is extraordinary that, out of the enormous coinage struck from the 
temple-money, only a few triohols and copper pieces survive. 
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Phocis, but carried tlie war far into tbe enemy’s country. In 
Thessaly he bribed the tyrants of Pherae, the sue- 
cessors of Alexander, to desert their national league, onomarebus, 
and take his part ; aided by liberal supplies of 
Delphic temple-treasure, they proved strong enough to hold the 
Thessalians in check. Meanwhile Onomarchus fell on Boeotia, 
and— to the great surprise of those who remembered the days of 
Epaminondas — beat the Thebans in the open field. Then, turning 
on the smaller members of the Thessalo-Theban confederacy, he 
harried the lands of the Locrians, Dorians, and Oetaeans, till not 
a farmstead was left unbiirnt in all their valleys. 

Thus utterly discomfited, the enemies of Phocis took a fatal 
step : they asked the assistance of Philip of Macedon. It was 
Thessalians, the nobility of Larissa, who actually invited him to 
cross Mount Olympus and trespass on the soil of Hellas j but the 
Thebans, who did not disown the invitation, must take their share 
of the blame. 

Of late Philip had been flourishing exceedingly, Athens had 
been brought so low by her defeat in the Social war that she was 
unable to protect her outlying possessions, and saw MethOne — ^lier 
last port in Macedonia — taken in 354 b.c., after a long siege, in 
which the king lost one of his eyes by an arrow. Philip’s plans 
enlarged as his power grew greater; he increased his army, com- 
menced to build a fleet, and strengthened his frontier against the 
barbarian tribes of the inland ; not least among his successes he 
counted the fact that his chariot had been victorious at the 
Olymjjic games. Now he was ready to take any chance that 
came up for obtaining a foothold in Greece, 

When Philip advanced against Pherae, he found himself oj)p^sed 
by Phayllus, the brother of Onomarchus, who had marched north 
in order to join the Pheraeans. This general Philip 
drove back, but presently Onomarchus himself came 
on the scene, with the main army of the Phocians. 

He met the Macedonians, routed them in two engagements, and 
drove Philip hom<^ across the mountains. Then turning back 
to Boeotia, he stormed Coroneia, and induced Orchomenus to desert 
the Thebans and declare itself independent. This was the high*water 
mark of Phociaii success during the ten years of the Sacred war. 
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Battle of 


■\Vitliin a few montlis of liis first clieck, rhilip again appeared in : 
Thessaly with a new army of twenty thousand mem Onomarchiis 
marched against him, and met him hard by the port 
of Pagasae. The fortune of war had changed ; the 
352 B.c. ]^iacedonian phalanx broke through the Phociau 
mercenaries ; Onomarchus himself fell with six thousand fof his 
men, and Philip then expelled the tyrants of Pherae, and declared 
their city free and autonomous ; but, under the pretence of military 
necessity, he occupied with Macedonian garrisons the city of Pagasae 
and several places more on the Magnesian Peninsula, thus making 
himself m§^ster of the keys of Thessaly. 

Meanwhile Philip’s success had frightened all those states in 
Greece who were not committed to tlie Theban alliance. That 
Philip at ^ barbarian king should march far into Hellenic soil, 
a:hexraopyiae, and plant his garrisons almost on the Euboean IStrait, 
362 B.c. appeared intoierable to all \vho were not blinded by 
hatred of the Fhocians. According!}^, when Philip moved south- 
ward to complete his victory by occupying Phocis, he found Ther- 
mopylae held by an Athenian army and fleet, while troops from 
Achaiaand Sparta joined the wrecks of the Phociau army, which 
had rallied round Phayllus, who had been appointed general of the 
Phocian League in place of his deceased brother. There were still 
jdenty of cups and tripods urimolted in the temple-store at Delphi, 
so Phayllus could ere long hire and send into the field as large a 
mercenary host as that which had perished with Onomarchus at 
Pagasae. 

Einding Thermopylae impregnable, Pidlip turned back, f<ult‘d for 
the first and almost the last occasion in his life by an Athenian 
arniament. Seeing that the times were not yet ripe in Central 
Greece, ho let the Sacred war shift for itself, and went off on quite 
another quest. His campaign had brought him the possession of 
the Thessalian fortresses, and with that result he was, for the 
present, satisfied. Meanwhile there wag work for him to do farther 
north. 
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GI-UPTER XLIL 

PHILIP AND DEMOSTHENES, 352 ~' 34:4 B.C, 

For five years after his check at Thermopylae, lung Philip refrained 
from carrying his arms into Greece, and allowed the Sacred war to 
dragout its weary length without his interference. Although the 
Piiocians had lost tlieir foothold in Thessaly, yet in the south their 
strength was little diminished ; Phayllus, and after his death his 
nephew Phalaecus, the son of Onomarchus, still contrived to hold 
Thebes in check, and even to maintain a hold on the captured 
Boeotian towns of Goroneia and Orchomenus. As long as the 
temple-treasure lasted, it seemed that the Pliocian leaders and their 
mercenaries were likely to hold their own ; but after five or six 
years of war the great hoard was appreciably diminished, and men 
began to reflect that some day it would run dry. This reflection 
encouraged the Thebans to x^ersist, although meanwhile they wore 
bearing all the brunt of the war, while the Thessalians and King 
Philip had slackened in their first zeal when their own immediate 
objects were attained. 

The Macedonian monarch had turned his restless mind once more 
^to schemes of Thracian conquest* Ere the year which saw his 
Thessalian campaign had reached its end, we find him pusBing 
his border eastward along the north coast of the Aegean, and seizing 
now the territories of some native kinglet, now those of an isolated 
Greek city, now an outlying Athenian fortress, tllis furthest raid 
took him 'as far as the shore of the Euxine, but his power was 
not actually established beyond the neighbourhood of the city of 
Aenus. The Athenian possessions in the Thracian Chersonese and 
the independent cities on the Propontis were still untouched. In 
the following years Philip pushed far westward ; he beat the 
Illyrians in battle, built forts among them, compelled many of their 
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tribes to do liiin homage, and then forced the princes of Epirus to 
acknowledge his supremacy. 

This rapid development of Philip’s power to east and west left 
the Grreek cities of Chalcidice—Olyn thus and her sister towns— in. 
a perfectly isolated condition, occupying a precarious position of 
independence in a slip of territory enclosed between the sea and the 
Macedonian border, Philip had treated them with scrupulous 
politeness ever since Olyntlius had joined him against Athens, and 
committed herself to his side by accepting the gift of the Athenian 
town of Potidaea. But as the king became more and more powerful, 
the Chalcidians began to grow uneasy ; they saw him annex city 
after city^of their Hellenic neighbours, and began to suspect that 
all they had gained by allying themselves to Philip was the privilege 
of being devoured a little later than the rest. It was not likely 
that the sovereign who had so readily laid hands on Amphipolis 
and Pydna, Maronea and Pagasae, would refrain for ever fi*o^ 
designs on Olynthus. Accordingly the Chalcidians began to retire 
from their friendship with Philip; they concluded a peace with 
Athens in 352 b.c,, and a little later gave harbourage to a rebel 
Macedonian prince — the king’s step-hrothcr — who fled to them for 
Philip refuge. These steps showed Philip that he could no 
rely on the friendship or neutrality of Olyn- 

3553 B.O. thus and her confederates when he made his next 
attack on Greece. While his Thracian and Illyrian campaigns 
were in pjrogress he left them alone, hut after all })ad been made 
secure to east and west, his armies began to gather in a menacing 
feshion on the borders of Chaloiclice. 

Seeing the end at baud, the Olynthians sent an embassy to 
Atjiens, to beg their former enemy to lend them instant assistance. 
The Athenians had of late been conducting the war ngainst Philip 
in the most careless and half-hearted way ; they sent a small force 
of mercenaries now and again to harass his army in Thrace, but 
seemed to care Ifttle what successes he gained so long ^as the war 
lay far from the gates of Athens. While he was seizing their 
northern possessions they had given their whole attention to an 
unnecessary and futile expedition to Euboea, destined to drive out 
the tyrants who occupied Chalcis and Oreus. Although their 
general Phocion won a brilliant victory at Tamynae over the con- 
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federate Eubocana, tlic general result of tlic campaign was utter 
fixiUire and useless expense (350 B.O.). 

When the Olynthian envoys reached Athens the question came 
before the Ecclesia whether things should he allowed to drift on, as 
they had done for the last ten years, or whether a vigorous offensive 
war should he begun against Philip. In favour of the latter 
alternfitive Were made the three great orations of Demosthenes, 
whose name begins from this moment to be more and more closely 
identified with all the phases of Athenian x:)olitics. 

Demosthenes was a member of the wealthy middle class ; his 
father, who had been the owner of a shield factory, died, leaving 
liim in the hands of guardians who mismanaged and Early life of 
dissipated his inheritance. When he came to years 
of discretion, Demosthenes plunged into a series of lawsuits with 
the fraudulent trustees, and acquired, while urging his private 
wrongs, the taste for public spealdng which was to make him the 
greatest political orator of the age. But at first Ids success was 
not equal to his energy ; bis awkward bearing, over-rapid delivery, 
and imperfect articulation spoiled the effect of excellent discourses, 
and he came down from the Benia lamenting that “while any 
drunken sea-captain could get a hearing, he, who had really some- 
thing to tell the Athenians, was hooted down in a moment.” His 
friends encouraged him to persist, assuring him that however had 
his manner might be, yet the matter of his speeches was worthy 
of Pericles. Accordingly Demosthenes set himself to acquire the 
arts of the public speaker; he did not disdain hints on elocution 
from his friend the actor Satyrus, and practised declamatioii under 
the most unfavourable circumstances. A tradition says that be 
•would go down to the sea-shore during storms, and strive to make 
his voice heard above the roar of wind and waves, in order to learn 
the pitch necessary for addressing the boisterous assembly of his 
fellow-citizens. When he was able to set forth liis vieivs with a 
suitable delivery, the intrinsic merit of his speeches made itself felt 
at once, and he soon became the leading orator of the war-party at 
Athens. 

Demosthenes lufd fed his imagination on the great deeds of Athens 
in the previous generation; his favourite reading was the history 
of Thucydides, and the aim whiclr underlay all his political action 
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was the restoration of his native city to the leading place among 
Hellenic states. His first important political harangues were 
devoted to advocating the reorganization of the fleet, which had 
fallen into a deplorable condition of inefficiency in the Social war 
(354 B.c.). A little later he is found encouraging the Athenians 
to send help first to Megalopolis (352 b.c,), and then to l^hodes 
(351 B.C.), in order to vindicate the old claim of Athens to be the 
friend and helper of all oppressed cities. Indeed, the chief fiiult of 
his policy was that he often strove to induce the impoverished and 
languid city of his own day to carry out the schemes tliat would 
have suited the Athens of 420 n.a Hot being, as the. statesmen 
of the eldei^ generation had been, a soldier as well as a politician, he 
was prone to lose sight of military necessities in his zeal for attain- 
ing some cherished political end. 

As the character and designs of King Philip gradually grew 
plainer, the policy of Demosthenes tended more and more to resolve 
itself into an anti-Macedonian crusade. His oration on the state 
navy has received the name of the First Philippic,” because of the 
drift of its contents ; and in his later speeches the name of Philip 
is mentioned with ever-increasing frequency, till his misdoings 
became the sole burden of the orator’s discourse* 

When the Olynthian ambassadors begged for the assistance of 
Athens, Demosthenes urged not only that i:)revious grudges should 
oiynthus forgiven, and an alliance concluded with them, but 
that a large Athenian army, not mere morcenarles, 
but citizen hoplites, should be sent to attack l^Iace- 
donia, He only succeeded in half his project ; the alliance was 
made, hut the succour sent was hopelessly inadequate — first a 
smalt fleet of thirty-eight ships under the erratic Chares, then four 
thousand mercenary peltasts headed by Charidemus, a Euboean 
general taken into Attic pay, who was more than once suspected 
of playing his etpployors false. Thus insufficiently aided, the 
Ohalcidiau towns fell one by one into the hands of Philip, The 
Olynthians alone dared fo face the king's army in the open field, 
but they wore twice routed, and after the second battle two 
, traitors, bought with Macedonian gold, opened the gates to the 
victor* Philip burnt Olynthus, and sold many of its citizens into 
slavery, in return for the ingratitude which he alleged that the 
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state liad sliown inm» Some of tlie smaller Chalcidian towns 
shared its fete. 

The Athenians seem to have been more surprised than vexed 
at the fall of Oiynthus ; in spite of the harangues of Demosthenes 
it was hard to interest them in a w^ar so far from home. A largo 
party In the state only thought of the material interests of Athens, 
and were ready to sacrifice everything else, if only her trade and 
commerce were left untouched, and these could best be secured by 
making peace with Philix^ terms as he chose to give. 

Another section, though not influenced by such sordid motives as 
the first, thought that Athens was too %veak and exhausted to go 
crusading against Philip for the public good of Greece, and dis- 
couraged all vigorous action as profitless and doomed to failure. 
This imrty was headed by Phocion, the last Athenian who com- 
bined successfully the functions of orator and general. Though 
brave and honest, he was a hopeless pessimist ; he 'was too much 
of a philosoxdier to be in harmony with the multitude, and more- 
over held democracy in such contempt that he believed that no 
good thing could ever come from the Athenian Ecclesla. He 
particularly detested the fiery and emotional harangues of Demos- 
thenes, and opposed him so bluntly, yet so efficiently, that the 
orator was wont to say, 'whenever his adversary mounted the Bema, 
‘‘Here comes the cleaver that will hack my periods to pieces.” 

The Athenians had expected, when Olynthus fell, that Philip 
would turn his arms against the Thracian Chersonese, the last of 
their northern possessions. They were afraid too that, now that 
so many seaports were in his hands, the king %Yould endeavour to 
send out ships to molest Hieir commerce ; on one occasion, indeed, 
some Macedonian privateers had actually made a descent on Attica, 
and carried away the Paralus, one of the two state-galleys, as it 
lay anchored off Marathon. But they were agreeably surprised 
when Philip, instead of urging on the 'war, showe^ an unmistakable 
inclination to make j^eace. Though unable to discover the king’s 
motive, the majority of the Athenians were enger to humour his 
bent, and, on the motion of a speaker named Philocrates, an em- 
bassy of ten members was sent to Pella, to learn the terms on 
which he wished to treat. Among the envoys were Philocrates, 
the mover of the motion, Demosthenes, and his rival the orator 
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Aeschines. Philip received them with great courtesy, dazzled 
them with the splendour of his court and the strength of his 
resources, and seems to have secured the enthusiastic admiration 
of several of their number by the simple expedient of bribing them 
heavily. The embassy returned to Athens full cf the king’s 
praises, but unable to report that they had agreed on terms of 
peace. Before coming to an agreement, Philip had determfned to 
extract all the benefit he could from the %Yar; knowing that 
Athens would no longer molest him on the eve of peace, he rushed 
off to Thrace, and in a hurried campaign completed the subjection 
of the princes of that country. Meanwhile he had sent ambas- 
sadors to *Athens, who kept his enemies amused by protracted 
haggling over the terms of pacification. When Thrace was con- 
quered his conditions were at last formulated ; they amounted to 
a recognition of the status quo. He was to retain all his conquests, 
new and old ; Athens was to give up all claim to her lost posses- 
Peace of keep only what was still in her hands. 

Phiiocrates, Moreover, the pacification, though it was to extend 
other allies of Athens, was not to include the 
Phocians, The Athenians only assented to this last clause because 
Phihjcrales and Aeschines, who had fingered Philip’s money, 
solemnly assured them that the stipulation was merely formal, 
the king having no intention of injuring Phocis, but being much 
more likely to turn his arms against Thebes. Under this impres- 
sion the Ecclesia ratified the terms of peace, and sent off the ten 
envoys to Pella for the second time, to administer the corresponding 
oath of alliance to Philip, The majority of the ambassadors, in 
spite of the remonstrances of Demosthenes, lingered so long on their 
voyage that they took three w^eeks in reaching the Macedonian 
capital; there they waited a month more, because Philip was 
still absent in Thrace. Finally, when he appeared, they did not 
insist on his ratifying the treaty at once, as Demosthenes urged 
them to do, but accompanied him into Thcvssaly, and only adminis- 
tered the oath to him at Pherae. For this dilatory action the 
ambassadors had the best of reasons ; they were carrying out their 
corrupt agreement with Philip, who had paid^thom to keep his 
intentions hidden from the Athenian neople till it was too late to 
oppose him. 
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The object of the king’s advance to Pherae was demonstrated 
the moment that the peace had been signcth Within a few days 
ho was at Thermopylae, and had seized the pass, ^ ^ 

which the Phocians were unable to defend now that of phocis, 
no Athenian force came to their aid. The mountain- 
barrier once pierced, the resistance of Phocis suddenly collapsed. 
Phalaews, finding himself at close quarters with the Macedonians, 
determined to surrender without a blow. He obtained permission 
to depart with his eight thousand mercenaries, and such of the 
Phocians as thought it wise to follow him. Taking ship he passed 
away, first to Peloponnesus, then to Crete, where he fell at the 
siege of Cydonia. • 

The Phocians, thus basely deserted by their leader, threw them- 
selves on the mercy of Philip j twenty-two cities one after another 
opened their gates to him when he presented himself before their 
walls. Remembering the hto of Olynthus, they awaited with no 
small apprehension the doom that might be meted out to them as 
the plunderers of Delphi. 

The king’s intentions proved to be less harsh than might have 
been expected ; it was not his detestation of Phociaii impiety, hut 
his desire to hold the gates of Greece, that had brought him to 
Thermopylae. Advancing to Delphi, he summoned the xirnphic- 
tyonic assembly to meet in its old seat, which it had not seen for 
ten years. The delegates came, burning to avenge themselves on 
the Phocians, and proposed the most savage measures against their 
conquered foes ; the Oetaean delegates, for example, wished to cast 
all Phocian males of military age over the precipices of Parnassus. 
But Philip restrained their fury, and toned down the sentence to 
a comparatively mild shape. The towns of Phocis, except Abac 
were to be dismantled, and tbeir inhabitants forced to dwell f^art 
in villages of not more than fifty hearths. The whole race was 
disarmed, a strip of their frontier-land was made over to the 
Boeotians,^ and they were commanded to pay fifiy talents a year 
to Apollo, till they should have restored the entire sum which they 
had taken from the Delphian treasure— *a consummation which 
would arrive in ab<?ut two hundred years. 

The other resolves of the Amphictyons were far more important 
than their decrees against the conquered enemy. They transferred 
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the two Phocian votes iix their assembly to King Philip, thereby 
making him a recognized member of the Hellenic state system, 
and gave him a share in the presidency of the Pythian games, a 
distinction which he was Greek enough to value as not much less 
important than a great political auccessd For the future the king 
was theoretically acknowledged as the equal of his Hellenic neigh- 
bours, anh might claim a right to aspire to the same hegemony 
among them that Sparta, Athens, or Thebes had once enjoyed. 

Delphi was soon full of festal pomp, when the TheKans and 
Thessalians joined the king in celebrating the Pythian games. 
But at Athens there was wrath and dismay, for the people had now 
discovered why Philip had been so anxious to make peace, and 
were cursing their owm stupidity and the trenebery of the envoys 
who had aided the king to hoodwink them. For a moment there 
was actually some prospect of their renewing the war with Macedon, 
so bitter was tlieir impotent rage. But Demosthenes, who was 
now in greater credit than ever, because lie had opposed the policy 
of his colleagues in the embassy, set his face against a w'ar which 
must be entered into wutbout allies and without preparation, 
and succeeded in diverting the anger of his fellow-coimtrymen on 
to their treacherous ambassadors. Pliiloorates, the head of the 
embassy, fled from Athens the moment that he was impeached, 
Aeschines stood his trial, and by a most skilful defence just 
succeeded in escaping an adverse verdict; the dicastery was so 
.. evenly divided that a transference of sixteen votes would have 
entailed his condemnation. 

Philip was now free to extend the scope of his ambition ; the 
conquest of Pliocis and the peace with Athens enabled him to turn 
his arms in new directions. His first operations tended to dis- 
illusionize his old friends tlie Thessalians, wdio bad fondly imagined 
that they would be quit of him now that the Sacred war was over. 
Instead of wuthdrawdng his garrisons from the places near Thermo- 
pylae and on the JL^agasaeaii Gulf, the king took advantage of sonic 
slight civil disturbance, and occupied the citadels of Plierae and 
other cities. Then Deoarclues,” after the pattern of those of 
Dysander (see p. 409), were put in power, and Thessaly found 

1 Philip was so proud of the victory of his chariot at the Olympic games, 
that he commemorated its success on the ivhole of his gold coinage* 
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itself practically incorporated with the kingdom of Macedon. Tho 
free access into Southern Greece which Philip had gained by seizing 
Thermopylae was next turned to account, and the Macedonian 
arms w^ere ere long seen in the Peloponnesus, 

The Peloponnesians had only themselves to thank for the intro- 
duction of the stranger into their well-guarded peninsula. It was 
their pwn appeal w’hich gave him the chance C)f 
entering. The first offenders were the oligarchic ‘influence in ■ 
party at Elis; finding themselves beset hy an exiled 
democratic faction, who had bought the services of the mercenary 
bands that had once followed Phalaecus, they recklessly sought 
aid from the king, and concluded an offensive and defensive 
alli\nce with him. The Macedonian auxiliaries who caine to their 
aid \vere soon einjdoyed elsewhere: Argos and Messene were at 
wair with Sparta, whose able king Archidamus (the son of the 
great Agesilaus) was pressing them hard. They proffered them- 
selves as allies to Philip, borrowed his troops, and by their aid 
drove the Spartans back into the valley of the Eurotas (344 n.c.). 
It was in vain that Demosthenes crossed into Peloponnesus and 
visited Argos and Messene, to warn their statesmen against 
alliance wdth the Macedonian, and to remind them what had been 
the fate of Philip’s friends of the Ol5mthiau League. Content 
■with their momentary triumph over Sparta, they refused to look 
forward, and paid no heed to the Athenian orator. They thought 
that they had utilized for their own purposes the aid of the Mace- , 
doniau, and had no conception that they had bound themselves 
perpetually to the service of a master. 
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CPIAPTER XLIII. 

THE EKD OF GREOIAN FREEDOM, r>44*”333 B.C. 


The embassy of DGmosthcues to Peloponnesus marks the beginning 
of a new struggle between Pbilip ami the Athenians. It did not 
suit Pbilip to precipitate a rupture, till he had established a firm 
footing in Central and Southern Greece. The Athenians, on the 
other hand, had made up their minds not to fight unless they could 
enlist piowerful allies; but although each party avoided an open 
declaration of war, they spent five years in constant bickerings, and 
endeavours to raise up troubles for each other. It cannot bo said 
that the Athenians showed themselves a whit more scrupulous 
than the king; they had learnt to meet Philip with his own 
weapons, and Demosthenes was always stirring them up to counter- 
act every move of their enemy. His expedition to Peloponnesus, 
though it proved fruitless, was very offensive to Pliilip, who sent 
•an envoy to complain that it was hard that the ambassadors of a 
friendly power should go about endeavouring to form alliances 
against him. The Athenian Ecclesia made no further reply than 
to send a commission to Pella, charged with the duty of demanding 
hack some places of which they claimed to have been wrongfully 
deprived in the peace of 346 b.o. The king treated the com- 
• toissioners with studied rudeness, but took no further notice of his 
quarrel with Athens. 

Philip was too much engaged on the western side of jGreece to 


be ready for a new war on the Aegean. He was just about to 
iPbiiip in Epirus, where be bad determined to overthrow 

c Aryhbas, and to place on Ms throne a rival 

claimant, Alexander, the brother of his own Ejiirot 



wife Olympias. 


Having accomplished this, he pushed his arms 
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as far southward as the Amhracian Gulf. Meanwhile the Athe- 
nians were not idle ; they harboured the expelled king of Epirus^ 
sent troops to the aid of the Acarnanians, who were threatened 
with invasion, and despatched emissaries into Thessaly to foment a 
revolt against Philip in that country. This last move brought 
the king home in haste; he crossed Mount Pindus^ appeared 
suddenfy in the plain and overawed all the malcontent towns, 
whom he punished by placing over them as tetrarchs ” four 
Thessalian nobles of his own party, whose rule was nothing more 
than a tyranny in disguise. 

It is strange that the king was not even yet provoked into 
declaring war on Athens ; he bore patiently with her Intrigues, 
and even offered to surrender Plalonesus, an island^ 
off Thessaly which the Athenians claimed as their KeUespont, 
own. The only reward for his prudence was that 
in the next year he had to submit to an even more flagrant 
violation of neutrality. News was brought him that Diopeithes, 
the Athenian general in command in the Thracian Chersonese, 
had not only been molesting his merchant vessels, but had actually 
invaded Macedonian territory, pillaged the country, and sold his 
prisoners as slaves. This could not be passed over; the king at 
once sent a peremptory demand for satisfaction to Athens, and 
simultaneously began moving his main army in the direction of 
Thrace. 

The moment had now arrived at which the Athenians were 
forced to choose between peace and war. If they recalled and 
punished Diopeithes, the present troubled and insincere peace might 
be protracted; if they refused, they must face the consequences 
and arm for a long and bitter struggle. The party of mateiSal 
interests, and the followers of Pliocion, who opposed the war on 
principle, joined with the corrupt friends of Philip in urging the 
Ecclesia to appease the king. But Demosthenes came forward, and 
in his two -great speeches, the first Concerning tlie Demosthenes' 
Chersonese,” the other known as the '‘Third Phi- “Third Phiiip- 
lippic,” bore down all opposition. He recapitulated 341B.0. 
Philip’s aggressions for the last fifteen years, recounted his broken 
oaths and agreements, and boldly bade the Athenians pay him 
back in Ms own coin. “Philip,” he said, “pretends to keep 
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tho x^eace while his armies- are seizing or destroying Hellenic 
cities one after tlio other. Let Athens too keep the i)eaco in 
name, but imitate the lung by prosecuting a vigorous war in 
reality.” Tlien lie proceeded to expound jdans for concluding 
alliances with Philip’s enemies, for raising a ]:>erinanent force for 
foreigu service, and for providing funds by a stringent ijroperty 
tax. 

The orator carried the Ecclesia away with him. Diopeitlies was 
thanked instead of being recalled, and. Philix) was left to do his 
worst. Hostilities at once broke out in Thrace, though war was 
not formally declared by either party. Demosthenes, whose activity 
during the next three years was untiring, sailed at once to Byzan- 
tium, and succeeded in. enlisting in the Athenian alliance that 
important city, now threatened by Philip’s Thracian conquests. His 
next move was to cross into Euboea and conclude an alliance with 
the Ohalcidians, who had taken alarm at the extension of Philip’s 
influence in their island through his partisans the tyrants of Orcus 
and Eretria. In the end of the year Demosthenes sailed, in company 
with Oallias of Chalcis, to Western Greece, and obtained the 
promise of aid from Achaia, Acarnania and Leucas, while tho more 
important cities of Corinth and Megara gave in their adherence a 
little later (winter of 34:1-340 b.o.). 

Meanwhile Philip had turned from the conquest of Inner Thrace,^ 
^ where he had been engaged at the outbreak of hostilities, and 
sjeges of marched against the Hellenic cities of the Propontis, 
Byzaiitium. He intended to seize 
340 B.c, ’ them, and then to block the passage of the straits to 
tho Athenian corn-ships from tho Euxine, as Lysaiader had done 
seventy years before. He first laid siege to Perinthus, a strong 
town seated on a rocky peninsula jutting out into tbe sea. 
This siege occupied him for many months ; he met with a most 
obstinate resistance, for, even after the walls had been stormed, 
the citizens resisted behind barricades built across "their steep 
and narroiv streets, Beinforcements flowed into the town from 
Byzantium; the Persian satraps of Asia Mjnor, jealous of the 

^ ^ He had founded in 342 b,c. the town of Philippolis, on the Tipper 
bferymon, his outpost in this direction, and seems to have heen in those 
parts' for most of the year 341 b.c. 
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appearance of a new power in their neighbourhood, sent men and 
money across the water, and an Athenian general took charge 
of tho defence. Foiled in many attempts to break into the town, 
Philip suddenly raised the siege and marched on Byzantium, 
which he trusted to find unguarded, for its citizens had sent a 
large contingent to the aid of Perinthus. The Byzantines, how-* 
over, w'bre on their guard ; the king found the walls manned, and 
discovered that he had only exchanged one siege for another. Ho 
persisted, however, in his enterprise, fixed his engines before tho 
ramparts, threw a boom across the Golden Horn to prevent the 
ships of the besieged from getting out, and brought up his own 
fleet from tlie ^Egean to form the blockade on the side <jf tho sea. 
One desperate attempt to escalade the land-wall on a dark night 
failed, it is said, owing to the sudden appearance of a light in 
heaven (perhaps the Aurora Borealis), which tho Byzantines took 
as a special token of divine aid. 

Meanwhile the Athenians, unceasingly stirred up to action by 
Pomosthenes, were carrying all before them in the south. With 
the aid of the Chalcidians, they swept the troops of mnocioa 
Philip and of the tyrants of Oreus and Eretria out of 
Euboea. Then landing in Thessaly, they stormed ss9B.o, 
tho fortress of Pagasae, and made prize of a groat number of 
the king’s merchant vessels. When the news of the siege of 
Byzantium arrived, they at last declared open war on Philip, and 
preparations were made for an expedition to the Bosphorus. A 
squadron sent ahead under Chares drove off the Macedonian 
fleet, but did not raise the siege. A larger force was then placed 
under Phocion, who, though he had opposed tho declaration of 
war, was far too |)^triotic to refuse his best help to his nafjve 
city in her hour of danger. With a hundred and twenty triremes 
behind him, Phocion passed up the Hellespont and sought out 
the Macedonians. Philip then gave up the siege in despair— 
his ranks ♦were thinned and his men demoraliz<5fi — and plunged 
inland out of the reach of the enemy. Probably he was forced in 
the hour of disaster to take every precaution to hold down his wild 
subjects in Inner Thrace. 

Philip for tho second time in his career had suffered a humiliating 
check, and the joy at Athens oyer the defeat of the ancient enemy 
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was correspondingly great, Demosthenes, who had so constantly 
predicted the possibility of a victory wliich most men conaidcred 
unlikely, was at the summit of his career. After the victories in 
Diiboea, his joyful fellow-citizens had voted him a golden crown 
for civic virtue, and no one for the future ventured to dispute his 
ascendency with the Ecclesia, All the decrees he proposed^ passed 
without a question, even one which devoted to the war-chest the 
Theoric fund, or sum annually set apart hy the state for public 
festivals and ceremonies. Perhaps the most useful of Demosthenes* 
measures was a reform in the machinery for providing the state 
navy, which worked so well that not a ship was lost or disabled 
during th© whole course of the war. 

For nine months Philip was lost to sight after his repulse from 
Byzantium. Posted in the Thracian inland, he was fighting hard 
to preserve liis dominions from the wild Scythians and Tribaili, 
who lay along his northern frontier. It was not till late in the 
summer of 339 b.g. that he emerged from the northern darkness, 
victorious but well-nigh disabled for active service by a wound 
received in battle with the Tribaili. Meanwhile the Athenians 
had been harassing the coast-line of his wide possessions, but had 
taken no decisive measures to attack him at home. Some of their 
allies, among them the ungrateful Byzantines, had grown con- 
vinced that the war was practically over, and had actually sent 
home their contingents after making a declaration of neutrality. 
Unfortunately the triumph of the Athenians was destined to bo 
short-lived, and events were ripening for an unforeseen disaster. 

The new troubles sprang from an unexpected quarter. The 
orator Aeschines, in spite of his narrow escape from a condemna-^ 
A^cMnesat treason in 343 B.c. (see p. 506), had retained 

Delphi, credit enough in the city to be named as one of the 
Athenian delegates at the Amphictyonic meeting 
of 339 B.c; While acting in this capacity at Delphi, he had a 
violent altercation with the deputies of the Locrians of "Amphissa, 
Whether carried away by the unhappy inspiration of the moment, 
or suborned — as his enemies declared— by Macedonian gold, 
Aeschines suddenly accused the Locrians of having committed 
sacrilege against Apollo. They bad, so he declared, imitated the 
evil deeds of the Phocians, by trespassing on waste lai\d sacred to 
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tlie god, and building bouses, barns and potters’ kilns upon it 
Btirred up by tlio orator’s fiery periods, a great mob of Delpbians, 
accompanied by most of the Amphictyonic deputies, went down to 
tbe debatable ground, and burnt or cast down all tbe buildings 
upon it While they were thus engaged, tbe Locrians, armed 
and in great wrath, came up from their city of Ainpbissa, fell 
upon tbe mob, wounded some, captured many, and drove the rest 
in rout back to Delphi. Kext day tbe Ampbictyons prorogued 
their ordinary meeting, and called a special assembly to take 
into consideration the sacrilege and violence of tbe Locrians. 
The special assembly was of a most unrepresentative kind ; 
Doinostbencs had x^^^i^suaded tbe Athenians to withdraw their 
delegates, while tbe Thebans stayed away because they were old 
friends of tlie Ampbissians, Tbe main part of the delegates who 
appeared were from tbe Thessalian, Oetaean, and Malian states, 
who were all more or less under Macedonian influence. They put 
tbe Locrians under the ban, declared war on them, and soon after- 
wards appointed King Philip their commander-in-chief, and begged 
him to take charge of tbe business. It seems likely that the 
wdiole of this comedy bad been arranged beforehand, that Aeschines 
bad been paid to stir up a disturbance, and that tbe Ampbictyons 
bad from tbe first no other purpose than to find an excuse for 
bringing Philip’s army down into Central Greece. 

The king was quite ready to take up tbe game ; tbe beads of 
bis columns were soon passing tbe defiles of Otbrys, and be himself 
— ^tbe moment that bis wound was healed — came , 

Philip seizes 

southward to assume tbe command. When be Eiateia, 
reached Thermopylae tbe anxiety of tbe Athenians ' ' 

became painful ; it was quite impossible to know whether Pittlip 
would really move againsfc Ampbissa, or whether be was aiming 
at Athens, having secured by an agreement with the Thebans 
tbe permission to pass through tbe neutral territory of Boeotia. 
Tbe doubt? was soon solved; one autumn evening a courier 
reached Athens with tbe nows that the king^s vanguard bad 
seized and was fortifying Elateia, the dismantled Pbocian city 
on tbe Boeotian frontier which commanded the road down the 
valley of tbe Cepbissus. Demosthenes has left ns a vivid picture 
of tbe consternation which tbe tidings caused. Borne ran to drive 
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the buyers and sellers out of the market-place, some burnt the 
wicker booths which encumbered it, others caused the trumpeters 
to sound the alarm round the city, others rushed to the houses of 
the strategi to hid them assemble. The Ecclesia met almost 
before daybreak, but when it was gathered no man dared face the 
crisis, till Demosthenes stood forward and comforted the desponding 
crowd by a vigorous harangue. While bidding them take all 
possible measures for the defence of the city, he pointed out that 
the danger was perhaps not so close as they imagined. Ever 3 ^thing 
depended on the Thebans ; if they wore secretly allied with Fhili]) 
the war must come into Attica, but if they were not, it might still 
be kept far off. Ho himself volunteered to set out at once, to 
im]Dlore the Thebans not to grant the king a free passage, or, if 
possible, to induce them to join the Athenian alliance. It is the 
greatest testimony to the power of his oratory that he actually 
succeeded in carrying out the more difScuIt of the two alternatives. 
Macedonian ambassadors stood forward in the Theban assembly 
promising all manner of bribes, the Boeotians and the Athenians 
had been ill neighbours to each other for the last thirty years, and 
a powerful army hung on the frontier ready to cross it the moment 
that Philip’s requests were refused. Yet the orator induced the 
Thebans to send away the king’s ambassadors and conclude an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Athens. 

« Fighting at once began on the Boeotian frontier, and for several 
months an indecisive struggle was carried on upon each of the two 
, main routes which lead from the Phocian hills towards 
:Baeotia, Tliebes. The Locrians of Amphissa, supporteil by 
338 B.o. thousand mercenaries hired by Athens, watched 
thf?' southern route near the G-ulf of Corinth— that which Oleom- 
brotus the Spartan had used in the campaign of Leuctra (see 
p. 464). The whole home-levy of Athens and Thebes held the 
narrow front in the valley of the Gephissus between the spurs 
of Ciiemis and Parnassus, where so many battles Ifad already 
taken place in Greek history. Ere long they were joined by 
large contingents from the states which IJ,emosthenes a year 
before had drawn into the Athenian alliance—^Corinth, Megara, 
Achaia, and the rest; the whole army would seem to have 
numbered somewhat over thirty thousand men. Philipps force 
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was about the same ; he had calculated on assistance from Pelo- 
ponnesus, but his allies the Eleians and Argives preferred to wait 
till the fortune of war ran definitely in his favour before committing 
themselves. In two imrtial engagements the confederate army- 
had the best of the -fight, and it was with good hopes of victory 
that its generals — the Athenians Chares and Lysicles and the 
Thebafi Theagenes— drew up their forces in front of Chaeroneia for 
a decisive battle, on the 2nd of August, 338 b.o. 

The details of the struggle are not so w^ell known to us as those 
of many less decisive conflicts in Grecian history. We gather 
that in the confederate host the Thebans held the , 

• T , , , . 1 . , , « , , Battle of 

right wingj the Athenians the left, while the cjiiaeroneia, 
Corinthians and other smaller contingents formed 
the centre. In the Macedonian army the king faced the Athe- 
nians, and his son Alexander — a youth of eighteen who now saw 
liis first field — had the Thehans opposite him. It would seem 
that Philip had resolved to throw the main weight of his army 
upon the enemy’s right; he dreaded the Boeotian phalanx which 
had wrought such wonders at Ooroiieia, Leuctra, and Mantinea. 
AVhile the king fought cautiously with the Athenians, and even 
gave ground before their first attack, his son delivered a series of 
furious charges upon the Thebans. The memories of Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas w^ere not dead, and the Boeotians made a gallant 
flght; hut their short spears were unable to cope with the 
enormously long pikes of the Macedonian phalanx, while their'** 
cavalry was outnumbered and driven off the field. Theagenes 
the Theban general was slain, the three hundred chosen hoplites 
of the “ Bacred Band ” fell to a man, and then the Boeotians broke 
before the cavalry of Alexander. The rout of the confederate 
right left the centre exposed, and ere long it was driven off the 
field. Finally the Athenians, who had been w^aging a not unsuc- 
cessful fight with Philip, were almost surrounded, so that to 
escape capture they had to disperse and fly. A’^thousand of them 
were slain, two thousand taken prisoners ; the Thebans’ loss, mainly 
in dead, was even greater, and the allies in the centre also suficred 
heavily. So endell this well-fought battle, for which Greece had 
no cause to blame her soldiers ; but she might well ask herself in 
shame why Atbems, Thebes, nn-l Corinth were left almost alone to 
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figlit the battle of Hellenic liberty. Elis and Ari^oSf Arcadia and 
Messene, were standing apart in selfish prudence; Thessaly sent 
her horsemen to help the Macedonian stranger. Once more the 
narrow spirit of local ambition had proved the evil genius of Greece ; 
but now it was no passing trouble which it had brought upon the 
Hellenes, but the doom of permanent subjection to the half-barbarian 
kingdom in the north. r 

Philip had now achieved the ambition of his lifetime ; Athens 
and Greece were at his feet, and his exultation burst forth for the 
Athens sut)- hi the most unseemly guise. The evening 

mits, SS8 B.O. after the victory he spent in a royal drinking bout, 
and at ni^^ht he is said to have reeled off to the battle-field and to 
have danced among the corpses, while he trolled out as a song the 
preamble of a decree of Demosthenes which happened to have 
the rhythm of a verse. A bystander recalled him to his better 
self by reminding Mm that the gods had given him the part 
of Agamemnon to play, though ho seemed to prefer to take up that 
of Thersites.” But when the king had sobered down, he showed 
an even greater moderation in the hour of victory than he had 
displayed in 345 b.c. after the conquest of Phocis. When Thebes 
surrendered to him, a few days after the battle, he only claimed 
from her a treaty of alliance, the recognition of the autonomy of 
the smaller Boeotian cities, and the right to x)lace a Macedonian 
garrison in the Cadmeia. Athens fared even better; the citizens, 
•buoyed up by the hopeful energy of Demosthenes, who would 
not despair even in the hour of disaster, bad prepared for a 
fierce resistance behind their walls. But when Philip sent back 
their prisoners without a ransom, and let it be known that the 
only thing ho required was the cession of the Thracian Chersonese 
and ^the signature of a treaty acknowledging his hegemony, the 
desire to resist died away. When the peace bad been signed 
Philip gave to Athens, as a pledge of his good will, the town of 
Oropus, which th^ Boeotians had taken from her thirty j-ears ago 
(see p. 480). 

Megara and Corinth followed the example of Athens in promptly 
submitting to the king, and he was soon able to summon within 
the walls of the latter town a congress of all the states of Greece. 

■ Hot a single city refused to send her delegates to do homago to 
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the king save Sparta alone, who retained all her ancient pride, 
though she had now become a small and decayed state, oppressed 
by wars with her Argive and Messenian neighbours* There was 
something grand in the struggle of the Spartans against the over- 
whelming odds that Philip brought against them. Though all 
Greece followed the Macedonian banner, King Agis III. led out 
his Mule army with as much confidence, and Tought with as 
dogged a courage, as had Leonidas or Agesilaus in the days of old.^ 
Sparta paid for her obstinacy by seeing Thyrea and the Sciritis, 
the p>rizes of her ancient victories in the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies (see p. 79), torn from her grasp and given to her Argive and 
Arcadian enemies. 

The congress which met at Corinth under King Philipps presi- 
denej", in the autumn of 338 B.c., was the most representative 
body which Greece had ever seen, Even the great 
assembly of 4.81 b.c,, wMcIi had gathered on the ooi*intn, 

news of the approach of Xerxes, had counted less 
members. It was only the strong hand of the master that could 
gather together the delegates of every Hellenic state for a common 
end; of their own accord the blind and selfish cities would never 
have combined for any purpose, however great and good. The king 
laid before the deputies the draft of a document which practically 
formed Greece into one great federal state, under Macedonian 
presidency. Every city was to he ‘‘free and autonomous,” but 
in the same sense that Antalcidas bad used the word fifty years.^ 
])efore (see p, 450). Each was bound to Macedon by a stringent 
treaty of alliance, but a very considerable degree of local freedom 
was allowed ; for example, Philip did not call for the banishment 
of Demosthenes or any other statesman who had opposed his 
Xians, or impose new constitutions on unwilling states, A foderal 
council was established to aid the king in administering the land, 
and the Amx>hictyons — ^who had twice served Philip so well — were 
constituted the sux)reme legal arbiters between^ state and state. 
All this seemed fair and wise; hut the other aspect of affairs was 
marked by the establishment of permanent Macedonian garrisons 
at Thebes, Corinth, Chalcis, and Ambracia, and by the clause 

^ Archidamus, the father of Agis, was slain in Italy on the same day as 
the battle of Chaeroneia (see p. 449), 
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which declared Philip supreme commander of the -svarliko forces 
of the whole confederacy, and made disobedience to him into 
^.treason. ■ 

Thus Greece received a formal constitution — a thing which 
neither Sparta, Athens, nor Thebes had ever been able to force 
upon her* It was a far better one than might have been expected 
from the antecedents of the man who drafted it, but ?hilip*B 
versatile mind was capable of unexpected acts of moderation and 
even of generosity. In spite of occasional outbursts of Macedonian 
barbarism, he had become very Hellenic in his methods of thought, 
and — so far as was compatible with his own ends — ^paid a sincere 
attention to Greek prejudice in drawing up the treaty of Corinth. 
If fairly worked by a conscientious ruler, it would have been a far 
more just and promising basis for the union of Greece than were 
any of the arrangements which Sparta and Athens had tried to 
force on their reluctant neighbours. ’ 

To provide the new Greek federation with a common end, likely 
to stir up national enthusiasm but not to prove dangerous to his 
own hegemony, Philip gave out that he was about to take up the 
old plans of Cimon and Agesilaus, and to lead the whole force of 
Greece eastward for a grand attack on the old national enomy, the 
Persian king. How hir tho project excited genuine zeal in Greece 
we cannot exactly tell, but sea and land contingents were voted 
with alacrity by the congress, and it was calculated that, if every 
*state did its best, two hundred thousand men could be collected to 
overrun Asia. The scheme was to take effect in 330 n,c., the 
intervening year being devoted to the necessary preparations. 

But Philip was never destined to cross the Hellespont. Ho was 
to enjoy the fruits of his victory for less than two years, and to 
die without having accomplished any of his new plans. The 
summer of 336 n.c. was come; a Macedonian force under the 
generals Attains and Parmenio had actually crossed into Mysia, 
and all Greece wns filled with the preparations for the ^ invasion, 
when the news suddenly arrived that Philip had been assassinated. 
It was not the outraged patriotism of any of the Greeks that had 
inspired the deed, but the private grudge of one^of the king’s own 
' subjects, 

Philip, in violation of Hellenic usage, had married several wives, 
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both Greek and foreign ; but his recognized consort was the Ei:)irot 

princess Olympias, mother of his heir, Alexander the Great. This 

lady the king had just divorced and sent back to Epirus, to the 

great wrath of her fiery son. In her stead he had taken as his 

chief wife Cleopatra, the niece of his general Attains. The friends 

of Olympias and Alexander were much enraged with Philip, for 

wrecking the hopes which they had built on their favour with 

the late queen, and cast about for a means of revenge. They found 

a young Macedonian noble named Pausanias, who had just suffered 

an outrage at the hands of Attains, the new queen’s uncle. The 

young man had sought justice from Philip, hut it had been denied 

him, and he was filled with ungovernable resentment against both 

king and general. It required small persuasion to turn his anger 

into action.' Philip was celebrating at Aegae the marriage of one 

of his daughters. On the second day of the festival there was a 

splendid proce^ion, in which, as men noted with disapproval, the 

king’s image was pircsuinptuously borne along in company with • 

those of the twelve great gods of Olympus, He himself walked in 

the procession crowned and robed in white, but quite unprotected, 

for ho had bidden liis guards to keep apart, ‘^lecauso he had 

sufficient security in the good will of all Greece.” Murder of ^ 

As he entered the theatre, Hiusanias sprang out from sscB.a 

among the spectators and thrust him through with a short sword 

which he had hidden under his cloak. The king fell dead; the 

assassin fried to make off, but stumbled in his fiiglit, and was cur 

down before lie got to his feet. 

So died King Philip, in the forty-seventh year of his age and 
the twenty-fourth of 'his reign, when all the world was expecting 
from him even greater exploits than he had already performed, 

Greece thought for the moment that she was onco more free; 

Athenian patriots, forgetting the mercy that had been shown them 
two years before, began to get ready their sacrifices and libations. 

But a man who had grasped the real lesson of '‘the times rebuked 
them, “ Nothing,” said Phocion, “ shows greater meanness of spirit 
than expressions of joy on the death of an enemy. Remember 
that the army you fought at Cliaeroneia is lessened by only one 
man.” 

He was right. Philip was dead, but Pliilip’s army and Philip’s 
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system were alive, and, what was more, the Greeks were perfectly 
unchanged. Their petty jealousies wore as lively as ever, their 
border-feuds as venomous, their statesmen as venal and short- 
sighted. In spite of all our sympathy for individuals such as 
Demosthenes, we cannot feel that the chaotic state-system which 
had prevailed since the death of Epaminondas deserved to survive. 
Greece under Philip would have been haj^pier, richer, and Ijctter 
governed, than that Greece, — split up into twenty bickering states, 
which comhined with kaleidoscopic variety into new political 
forms every three or four years,— whose history we have been 
investigating. 



Portrait of fche deified Alexjioder. 
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CHAPTEE XLIY. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 336-323 B.C. 

The Greek world knew little of tlie young man whom |.lie sudden 
death of Philip had called to the throne of Macedonia. That he 
was fiery and headstrong no one who had seen him charge the 
Theban phalanx at Chaeroneia, or heard him wrangle with his 
imperious father, could doubt. But iiotiiing more was known of 
him : ho was believed to be a rash conceited boy, fit perhaps to lead 
a squadron of horse but for nothing more. Demosthenes congratu- 
lated the Ath^inians that “Margites” had come to the throne of 
Macedon, applying to the new king the name of a stupid quarrelsome 
boaster in a well-known comic poem ascribed to Homer. 

But the power of Philip had in reality fallen into the hands of a 
man even greater than Philip himself — one of the most extra- 
ordinary characters that Europe has ever known, a man whose 
personality was to be impressed on the history of the world for 
tlioiisand years, ^ and v/liose biogiuphy forms an epic poem in 
real life, Alexander had been brought up under influences that 
would have fired even a less enthusiastic soul than his. His mother, 
Olympias, a princess of Epirus, was a fiery ambitious woman with a 
dash of superstition in her mind. She taught Alexander that he 
was through the Epirot kings descended from Achilles, the hero of 
the tale of Troy, and bade him rival the great deeds of bis ancestor. 
His first tutor is said to have won his heart by^’always calling him 
by the name of the prince in the Iliad, and styling Philip Peleus, 

and himself Phoenix — the traditionary preceptor of Achilles. 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

^ The permanent effect of Alexander’s work in the Hellenization of 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt, endured till the Mahometan conquest of 
those countries in the seventh century A.x>. 
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There is no doubt that Alexander had the tale of Achilles on his 
brain : more than once in liis life we shall mark the eheot of this 
ancestor-worship on his behaviour. He knew the Iliad by heart, 
always carried a copy of it with him on his campaigns, and modelled 
his own character on that of the fiery Homeric chiefs. But there 
were otlier strains in his character beside that of the generous knight 
errant of the old romances : ho had a strong infusion of tiio uu- 
scriipiilous energy of Philip : those who crossed his path or merely 
incurred his suspicion ho swept away without pity or remorse. As 
ho grew older he grew as conscienceless as his father, and far more 
cruel than Philip had ever been. Alexander, however, was more than 
adventurous and unscrupulous — as fifty conquering kings beside him 
have been,-— he was also imbued with a broad desire for knowledge 
of all sorts ; there was a taste for discovery and research in him : ho 
sought information of all sorts for its own sake, and loved to organize 
almost as much as to conquer. This side of his disposition must 
have developed freely under the teaching of Aristotle, the great 
philosopher whom Philip made his tutor when lie reached the age of 
thirteen. The omnivorous appetite for knowledge ;whioh inspired 
Aristotle, and ranged over every subject from botany to metaphysics 
and from constitutional history to morals, seems to have inhueneed 
Alexander also to no small extent The clever, inquisitive, restless 
Greek mind was developed In the pupil as in the teacher. 

But the quality which enabled Alexander to loavo his mark on 
^history was his military talent. He was a heaven-born general, and 
was besides brought up with every advantage that he could have de- 
sired. He learnt from his father how to deal both with Greek and bar- 
barian enemies, and how to handle \wth perfection the gi’eat military 
maclyne wliich Philip had organized for him. Alexander was one 
of the generals who win by rapid strokes and daring expedients. His 
long marches were perhaps the most characteristic part of his 
career: urged on by him his armies appeared to ’be able to anni- 
hilate time and ^ace: the rapidity of their motion was almost 
incredible : he was on the spot when his enemies believed him to be 
hundreds of miles away. And when once arrived, Alexander had 
an eagle eye for seizing the moment to strike i he^hardly ever made 
a mistake : Ms attacks, however reckless, succeeded to a miracle. 
He was above all things a cavalry general: it was the iTOsistible 
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{3liarge of his heavy life-guards, with himself in the van leading them 
on, that always won his battles. The steady Macedonian phalanx, 
with its impenetrable hedge of spears, was only the secondary tool 
in the hewing out of his victories. While the great mass of infantry 
rolled like a hedgehog into the midst of the enemy, occupied their 
attention, beat olf their attacks, and exhausted their energy, it was 
always the wild onset of the king and Ms Gompanions ” of the 
Macedonian horse that settled the day. 

But the Greeks had as yet no knowledge of the man with whom 
they had to deal. That he was determined and unscrupulous they 
soon realised, when the news came that at the moment of his 
accession be had executed every one likely to be a rival to him ; Hs 
father^s infant son by Cleopatra, Attains the uncle of Cleopatra, 
Amyntas the heir of his father’s elder brother, ^ and several more* 
But murders were common in the Macedonian royal house, and 
Alexander’s conduct was as yet nothing exceptional. It was his 
next step that made men speak of him with respect. 

• The moment that Philip was dead all Greece gave a sigh of relief, 
and prepared tp forget the Macedonian' and recommence its usual 
intrigues and wars. Sparta began to stir ; Argos and Elis armed 
tliemselves; the Ambraciots expelled their Macedonian garrison; 
the Athenians burst out into patriotic oratory, and commenced an 
intrigue wnth Persia to get money to raise a fleet. But before 
anything more serious was done, Alexander swooped down among 
them with thirty. thousand men at his back. Caught unprepared,"^ 
the Greek states were compelled to renew with him the treaties 
they had made with Ms father, and to elect him to the position of 
supreme commander of the ilellenic confederacy. After a short 
stay at Corinth to meet the congress of allies, and a rapid ii;|arch 
round Peloponnesus, he hastened home again. Tlie barbarians on 
the northern frontier of Macedon had broken loose and required 
his curbing IiancL (Autumn of S3G b.c.) 

In six months Alexander accomplished almost as much against 
his wild northern neighbours as Philip had done in ten years. One 
short campaign crushed the Thracians and Triballi, and carried the 
Llacedoniaii arms "^jven beyond the Danube. Another subdued the 
warlike Ili 3 Tians, and compelled them to do homage as vassals of 

^ See page 493. 
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the Macetlonian crown. But while Alexander was absent in the 
northern wilds, a false rumour of his death reached Greece : the 
Thebans at once broke out into revolt and besieged the Macedonian 
garrison in their citadel. They sent for aid to their neighbours of 
Athens. Demosthenes, now as always, urged on war with Macedon, 
and the temper of the Ecclesia was not unfavourable. But Athens 
was cautions and dilatory; nothing positive was done, safe that 
Domosthenes crossed into Peloponuevsus, and persuaded the Arcadian 
League and Elis to declare in favour of Thebes. But while 
Demosthenes was talking Alexander acted. Before it was known 
that he was not dead he suddenly appeared in Boootia. He had 
marched right through from Ill3Tia, over countless prisses and. 
valleys, covering in thirteen daj^s two hundred and fifty miles of 
indifferent road. The Thebans, unaided by any ally, boldly faced 
tbe king : they fortified an entrenched position in front of their city 
and fought a decisive battle outside the gates. 

Outnumbered and outgeneralled the Thebans 'were doomed to 
fail. They were beaten, and the Macedonians entered the gates 
with the flying enemy. A desperate street-fight^ followed, but 
Alexander at last cut his way to the market place. Six thoiisaiul 
Thebans fell, and the whole city was in the hands of the conqueror. 
The king was determined to make an example of the place: ho 
bade his Greek allies, the Phociaiis and other neighbours and 
enemies of Thebes, sit in judgment on the vanquished. They 
*voted — as the king intended — that Thebes should bo destroyed. 
Thirty thousand Thebans were ruthlessly sold into slavery; the 
walls and houses were cast down, and the terntory divided among the 
smaller Boeotian towns. Thus perished the city of Epaminondas, 
the v|ptim of its own rashness and of the procrastination of its allies. 
Alexander spared only the temples anti tlie house of the poet 
Pindar: long after, however, he repented of his cruelt5’', and 
attributed to the anger of Bacchus, the tutelaiy god of Thebes, the 
drunken frenzy wMch sometimes disfigured his later years.. 

The Athenians and the other Greek states of the Theban party 
had done nothing more than pass decrees against Alexander, and 
the king declared that he should require nothiifg more than the 
punishment of the leaders of the anti-Macedonian party. His 
demand for the instant surrender of eight leading citizens of Athens, 
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including DeniostlieiieSj WaE soon softened down by the intercession 
of Phocion into a consent that two Athenians only should be 
banished. The same was the case with Elis and Arcadia, who had 
committed themselves in much the same way as Athens ; a few 
leaders were punished, and the states left unharmed. By the use 
qf one severe example, followed by a display of clemency, Alexander 
broiighftlie Greeks into the frame of mind in which he desired to 
see them — ^tliey wwe now convinced that they had to deal with a 
master-mind, and would be loth to recommence their intrigues 
while the ruins of Thebes lay before tbeir eyes. 

The autumn of 335 b.c. was now far spent ; and the king 
announced that he should not till the next year take up •the great 
scheme for the invasion of Asia which his father had begun to carry 
out. The Macedonian force which Philip had sent across the 
Hellespont in 337 b.c., was still holding on to some of the coai^t 
towns of Mysia : Alexander now began to reinforce it, hut deferred 
the departure of his main army till the spring of the oncoming year. 

Nothing could be more inspiring to the enthusiastic mind of 
Alexander than, the idea of an attack on the realm of the Great 
King. Such a scheme at once brought him on to the ground where 
his hero-ancestor, Achilles, had fought and died. It gave him the 
opportunity of surpassing the successful Asiatic campaigns of Agesi- 
laiis, who was still reckoned the greatest general that Greece had 
known. It also furnished him with a plausible excuse for calling 
upon the states of Greece for their hearty aid : was he not about 
to avenge on their behalf the invasion which Xerxes just a hundred 
and fifty years before had launched against the Hellenic fatherland? 
Tlie war was to he at once a crusade of Hellenism against Barbarism, 
a buccaneering adventure into the golden realm ot the fabiilo^ly 
wealthy “ Great King,’* and — ^what was not without an attraction 
for Alexander — a plunge into the unknown — for beyond the coast 
land Asia was still untrodden ground to the Greeks. 

The priiKje who sat on the Persian throne "was tiow Darius III. 
There had been much murder of late in the palace of Susa, and 
Darius, who was onlj the third cousin of - his predecessor, had been 
suddenly called from a private station to occupy the throne, owing 
to the extinction of the elder branch of the royal house.^ He had 
^.■See Genealogy on page 648, 
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now been reiginog foi’ two years, and had given no sign of (?apaeity, 
either for good or evil ; but tried in the balance, he was found to bo 
entirely destitute both of inilitaiy ability and of moral courage. 
Though not absolutely a coward, he was so wanting in decision and 
initiative, that no one could have been more fitted to lose an empire. 

In the spring of 334 b.c. Alexander marched to the Hellespont 
with the veteran army which his father had organized. Somo^0,000 
foot and 4500 horse followed his banner, of whom about half were 
Macedonians, the rest consisted of twelve thousand Greeks and seven 
thousand barbarian auxiliaries— Thracians, Illyrians, and other wild 
tribes from tlie Balkans. They formed about two-thirds of the 
strength 01 the Macedonian monarchy; the remaining tlrlrd, 12,000 
foot and 1500 horse, under Antipater, w^ero left behind to guard 
the capital and overawe the unruly Greeks. 

For t-wo years Persia and Macedon had already been at war, but 
Parius had made no adequate preparation to repel invasion ; indeed, 
he hardly expected it : no Asiatic could have foreseen that a young 
man of twenty-two, whose name ho liad but just learnt, was about to 
revolutionize the whole Bast The Phoenician licet- was not called 
up to block the Hellespont, nor were the of Asia Minor 

strengthened witlvaid from the Inland. They had to bear the storm 
as best they could on their own resources. To meet Alexander, 
Arsites of Phrygia, Mitrobarzanos of Cappadocia, and Spitliridates 
^ of Lydia, had collected twenty thousand native horse, and about 
ten thousand Greek mercenary foot, to defend their borders. 

Meanwhile, Alexander crossed the Hellespont with his army, and 
landed near Troy, at the spot where tradition placed tlie harbour of 
the host of Agamemnon. lie honoured the supponed tomb of his 
ancestor Achilles mth solemn rites ; hanging a garland on it, and 
running, thrice, naked round tbo barrow in accordance with an 
ancient local custom. At Ilium he did solemn sacrifice to Atlxeuo, 
and hung up his arms in her temple, taking down instead some 
ancient armour £hat was said to have been dedicated byi^he heroes 
of the Trojan war. Then, full of memories of Homeric battles; lie 
went forth to meet the hosts of Asia. The satraps were waiting 
for him in a position they had chosen on the'^river Granicus, ten 
miles inland fr'om the Propontis, near the town of iZeleia. Mentor, 
the leader of tlie Greek mercenaries, had besought the Persians to 
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retire before Alexander without a battle, wasting the country around 
them and declining to engage till they should have mustered greater 
strength. But the stupid satraps were bent on lighting at a dis- 
advantage. Instead of choosing a plain where their cavalry could 
act, they placed themselves on the rugged bank of a fordable river, 
and prepared to dispute its passage. Their infantry was in the 
second^ine; their masses of cavalry, which were almost useless for 
defending a position, lined the steep slope at the water’s edge. 

The eye of Alexander caught at once the defect in the enemy’s 
array : his infantry advanced to the river’s edge and began to cross 
in face of the Persian horse ; they were charged when they reached 
the further^)ank, but their long beat off the cavalry with 

heavy loss. Then Alexander himself plunged into the water with 
Ills horse-guards and scrambled up the steep slope in front of Mm. 
Their assault was irresistible : though the Persian nobles swarmed 
round him, fighting their best, and dying nraufully upon the lances 
of the horse-guards, they could make ho long stand. But for a 
moment the melfe was hot ; one Persian noble lopped off the king’s 
white plume; ^notheiy the satrap Spithridatos, had forced himself 
behind Alexander and was raising his sabre to stab him in the back, 
when Cleitus, a Macedonian officer, cut off his hand. The Persian 
leaders soon fell ; their horsemen fled in disorder, and tiien the 
Tilacedonians wore able to surround the unfortunate Greek mercenary 
infantry in the rear. Alexander gave them no quarter, alleging 
that they were traitors in arms against the Hellenic confederacy of 
which he was general, and only two thousand escaped death. 

The whole loss of the Macedonians in the fight at the Granicus 
was only one hundred and twenty men ; on the Persian side about 
two thousand horsemen had fallen, and the whole body of infafltry 
had been cut to pieces. But the most important item in their loss 
was that well nigh every Persian officer of rank had been slain ; 
two of the three satraps had fallen in the battle ; the third, Arsites, 
escaped alive but committed suicide next day rather than face his 
master. There was no one left to command in Asia Minor, and the 
defence of the wljole peninsula was completely disorganized. 
Town after town surrendered to Alexander when he proceeded to 
march south from the Hellespont-first Sardis, then Ephesus, then 
all the other cities of Ionia. The king needed to do nothing but 
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accept the submission of their inhabitants and nominate new 
governors. In one quarter only was there opposition : Memnon, 
the captain of the Greek mercenaries of Darius, had escaped from 
Ihe Granicus and thrown himself into !&!iletus. He maintained 
himself there for some weeks, and had to be besieged in due form 
ere he would evacuate the place* Meanwhile a Phoenician fleet had 
come up, two months late : it should have arrived in the sprihg and 
blocked the Hellespont. Aided by this fleet Memnon held first 
Miletus and then Halicarnassus, and gave Alexander much trouble. 
Halicarnassus had to be stormed after a desperate defence— the first 
real trouble that the Macedonians had met in Asia — and even when 
it fell Meimion and his garrison escaped on shipboard, to give further 
trouble in the Aegean, (Autumn of 334 B.c.) 

Alexander employed the last months of 334 b.c, in completing 
the subjection of western Asia Minor. Leaving his main body to 
winter at Ephesus, he marched with a chosen corps through Caria 
and received the homage of its native rulers : then he pushed in the 
depth of winter along the Lycian and Pamphylian shore, meeting 
hardly any hindrance save from the inclemency of the season. One 
most hazardous march took him round the sea-swept path that winds 
along the cliffs of Mount Climax : the road was covered, hut the king 
refused to turn back, and made liis way through water that reached 
to the waist, despising the waves that threatened to sweep away his 
^ whole host. He thus reached the cities of the Pamphylian coast. 
Perga and Side promptly submitted, and the tribes of the neigh- 
bouring highlands soon followed their example. Tiie king then 
turned north, and crossing the snow-clad passes of the Pisidian 
mountain in early March, came out on to the great Phrygian 
plateau just as spring hegan. 

At Gordium, the old capital of Phrygia, Alexander was joined by 
his main army, which the veteran general Parmenio led up from 
Ephesus. It had been largely recruited by drafts from Maceclon and 
Greece, and wefe now even stronger than when it crossed the 
Hellespont a year before : the marvellous success of the king had 
made recruiting easy, and volunteers were numerous, Alexander’s 
stay at Gordium is mainly notable for the incident of the “ Gordian 
knot.” In the town there was preserved an ancient chariot, said to 
have been constructed by Gordius, the first king of Phrygia. Its 
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pole was fastened to its yoke by a strand of cornel bark, twisted in 
a complex ktxot. Local tradition held that the man who should 
untie the knot was destined to be king of all Asia. Alexander heard 
the tale, gazed for a moment at the puzzle, and promptly solved it 
by drawing his sword and cutting the knot asunder. The bystanders, 
both Phrygian and Greek, raised a cry that the prophecy was now 
fiilfilleS, and were confirmed in their idea when aheavy thunderstorm 
followed — denoting, as they supposed, the assent of Zeus. 

It seemed for a short time as if Alexander might he detained iu 
Asia Minor by the operations of Memnon and the Persian fleet in 
the Aegean. That enterprising chief conquered in the spring the 
islands of 'Chios and Lesbos, expelling their Macedonian! garrisons. 
He then proposed to sail across to Greece and raise rebellion against 
Alexander, with the help of Agis, king of Sparta; but just at tins 
moment he died. With his death all energy seemed to abandon the 
Persian fleet, and Alexander, freed from this danger at the critical 
moment, was free to plunge further into Asia. 

King Darius had done nothing all the winter, while his restless 
adversary had»been conquering western Asia Minor. But he had 
summoned the full muster of the host of all the satrapies to meet at 
Babylon in the spring of 333 n.c. He was now on his inarch up 
the Euphrates with an armament almost as large as that of Xerxes. 
Eiimour gave him six hundred thousand men, and some of the 
troops 'were good fighting material, more especially a body of nearly 
thirty thousand Greek mercenaries, hired from every quarter where 
hoplites could be found. 

While Darius was coming westward Alexander was hurrying to 
meet him. A rapid march from Gordiiim across the central plateau 
of Asia Minor brought him to the foot of the passes of IVtoimt 
Taurus. It -was expected that the governor of Cilicia vrould have 
manned them wnth all the forces of his satrapy ; but the cowardly 
wretch — his name was Arsames — ^fled at Alexander’s approach, and 
abandoned the rugged defile of the Cilician Gat(!fe without a blow. 
The Macedonian army at once poured down from the Mils into the 
fertile Cilician plain and seized Tarsus. 

Here Alexander* was detained by a sharp fit of illness. He had 
plunged, at the end of a hot march, into the icy-cold mountain 
Stream of the Cydnus ; a chill seized him and fever followed. He 
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was treated by a physician named Pliilzppus, bnt was long in 
rallying. A secret letter informed Iiizn that his doctor had been 
liired by Persian gold to poison him. But so great was Alexander’s 
confidence in Philippus that he drank off tho next potion he pre- 
scribed, and then handed him the letter to read. After this the 
kii}g rapidly recovered his strength, and was soon in the field again. 

Heanwhile Darius was at hand with all his host, and onl}?*Mmmt 
Amanus, the range which separates Syria from Cilicia, lay between 
the armies. Two main passes pierce the chain, the Syrian 
Gates” to the south, leading from Myriandrus to Sochi, aiid the 

Amanio Gates ” to the north, loading from Issiis to Sochi. 
Alexandeivwas convinced that his enemy intended to ijglit in the 
gi’cat plain of northern Syria, where his masses of cavalry could 
act freely. It never entered his head that Darius w^ould enter the * 
mountains and engage on ground so unfavourable to his unwieldy 
numbers. Accordingly, Alexander marched down the narrow 
coast-plain between the Amanus and the sea, and made for the 
‘‘ Syi'ian Gates ” in order to cross into Syria. But, meainvhile, 
Darius also had set out to meet his enemy, ai^d passing the 
mountains by the “Amaiiic Gates,” came down on Issus in Alexan- 
der’s rear, captured the depots and sick of the Macedonian army, and 
threw himself across their line of communication with Asia Minor. 

This mattered little to Alexander; he only rejoiced that his 
enemy had consented to pen up his multitudes between the sea and 
^ the hills, on the narrow shore between Issus and Myriandnis. 
Abandoning the “ Syrian Gates,” the king faced about, and retraced 
his route hack towards Issus. Behind the river Pinarus, ten miles 
south of Issus, he came upon the Persian host, ranged lino behind 
line ,^vitli a front of only ninety thousand men. The Greek merce-* 
naries and the native Persians, both horse and foot, were in the fight- 
ing line ; the troops of the subject nations blocked the roads for mile 
on mile to the rear, quite out of the game. Alexander’s army was 
numerous enougl# to fill the space of two miles between the sea 
and the hills without overcrowding. Placing the phalanx in the 
centre, leading the right wing of cavalry himself, and giving the 
left, on the sea-flank, in charge to the old Pafmenio, Alexander 
advanced to attack the enemy. 

The battle of Issus, though more toughly contested than that at the 
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Graincns, not less decisive. The phalanx ptished into the midst 

of the Persian line, and engaged in a fierce strife with the Greek 
mercenaries of Darins. Parmenio by the sea-shore waged an iip-hill 
fight against the main body of the Persian horse, and was forced to 
give ground. But Alexander himself in a series of fierce charges 
broke through the left wing of the enemy, and then turned to attack 
his centre from the flank and rear. When: saw the 

Macedonian lancers pressing nearer and nearer to the lofty chariot 
wherein he sat, his presence of mind deserted him ; he leapt down 
and moused a horse. Seeing the chariot empty the Persians 
imagined tlie king slain ; a cry ran doAvn the ranks tliat all was lost, 
and the fighting line broke up in confusion. The subject nations 
in the rear did not stop to strike a bloW) but promptly fled to the 
hills. Darius himself, almost the first among the fugitives, aban- 
doned his camp, his treasures, and his harem, and fled to Thapsacus 
on the Euphrates. There was a great slaughter of the fugitives, 
and of the native Persians and Greek mercenaries in the front line 
nearly half must have fallen. A moderate estimate placed the loss 
in Darius’ army at thirty thousand men. Of the Macedonians not 
more than four hundred and fifty were left on the field. 

In the Persian camp were found three thousand talents 
(£700,000), the first large spoil of money that had fallen into Alex- 
ander’s hands, great stores of plate and jewels, and — a capture of far 
greater importance — ^the harem of Darius, including his mother 
Sisj^gambis and his qucen-consort Statira, Alexander treated thesf^ 
ladies with great courtesy and consideration; not only did their 
forlorn situation appeal to his natural magnanimity, but ho might 
also reflect that tliey would be most valuable hostages in any future 
<lealings wnth Darius. 

When he stood victorious at the head of the Gulf of Issus 
Alexander had two paths open to him. He might strike eastward 
and pursue Darius to Babylon, leaving Syria unsubdued on his 
flank, oy lie might turn south and subdue Syriy^ and Egypt before 
proceeding to attack the heart of the Persian empire. Alexander 
chose the latter alternative; the character of Darius was now 
known to him, aind he thought that he might safely neglect him for 
many months after the crushing defeat ho had just undergone. 
His conjecture was correct;^ within a short time Darius was humbly 
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asking for peace, ofTering ten thousand talents as a ransom for his 
family, and the hand of his daughter Barsino, with all the provinces 
west of Euphrates as her dower* Alexander told his officers of the 
Persian’s proposition. “I should accept, were I Alexander,” 
exclaimed the veteran Parnienio. “And so should I, if I were 
Parmenio,” answered the king. The Macedonian generals were 
already dazzled with the vastness of their conquests bii^ their 
young master looked upon what he had obtained as a mere earnest 
of greater things to come. He sent away the Persian ambassadors, 
and prepared to go on with the war. 

It was in front of Tyre that the envoys had found Alexander. 
All northern Syria had submitted to him without a blow, j^nd of the 
Phoenician cities, Sidori, By bins, and Aradus had opened their 
gates. But Tyre, jealous of tlie semi-independence it enjoyed under 
the Persian rule, had proftbred homage, but refused to admit a 
Macedonian garrison within its walls. The king answered that he 
must enter the city, as he intended to sacrifice to Melcarth— -whom 
the Greeks indeutified with their own Heracles — in his ancient 
temple on the Tyrian island. To this the Tyrians replied that no 
foreigner could come within the walls, but that a shrine of Melcarth, 
yet more ancient and venerable than their own, could be found in 
the ruins of old Tyre on the mainland. Alexander was in no mood 
to brook such a reply, and announced that he would enter l)y force 
of arms. 

♦ Tyre was a strong place—- renowned for the long sieges it had 
undergone — one Assyrian king had blockaded it in vain for more 
than twenty years. It lay on an island seven hundred yards out 
in the sea, and was girt by walls coming do\vn to the water’s edge 
and rising a hundred and fifty feet above the waves. The T3^nans 
possessed a well-equipped fleet of a hundred ships, which had just 
returned from the Aegean, for the news of Issus had caused the 
Persian armament in the ivestern waters to break up. 

Alexander had yet no fleet with him, and strove to take Tyre 
by running a mole out from the mainland across the shallow strait 
which protected the island-city. At first the work was easy, but 
presently the mole reached deeper water, and be^an also to come 
within range of the military engines planted on the walls. The 
workmen were swept off in such nuirjbers, that Alexander had to 
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construct wooden towers to protect the head of the mole; but when 
these were constructed the Tyrians set them ablaze by means of 
a tire-ship, and then pushed out in boats, and destroyed the greater 
part of the causeway. Convinced that he must command the sea 
if he wished to conquer Tyre, Alexander compelled the Sidonians 
and Cypriots to send him their fleets, and presently sent two 
hundred and ten vessels to drive the Tyrians within their harbour. 
After this the work was siraplilled; the mole was renewed on a 
larger scale, and clriveii tbrward to the very foot of the walls. The 
Tyrians fought with the frantic courage of which Semitic races 
have often shown themselves capable, — as bravely as tlie Cartha- 
ginans witl^stood Scipio, or the Jews the Romans of TiyLus, But 
the end was inevitable : a breach was made and the city wms 
^ stormed after a siege of less than seven months. The Mace- 
donians lost four hundred men, hut eight thousand Tyrians w’ere 
cut down in the streets. Two thousand prisoners w^ere hung by 
the ruthless conqueror, and the rest of the population sold into 
slavery. (Jiily ? 332 B.c.) 

■When Tyre fell, all the lands to its south were struck with terror. 
The Jews in Palestine did homage to the king, and with them all 
the cities of the Philistines, save Gaza alone, the southern fortress 
which blocked the road to Egypt. A faithful governor named 
Batis held this town for Darius : he resisted for three months, and 
sorely angered Alexander. 'When the place fell the king determined 
to imitate his ancestor Achilles in the least praiseworthy of his 
actions: ho had Batis bound to the tail of his chariot and dragged 
him along till he died, because Achilles had dealt in the same way 
with the corpse of Hector. Cruelty from this moment seems to 
have grown upon Alexander more and more. ^ 

Egypt fell 'without a blow: its Inhabitants regarded the Mace- 
donians as deliverers from the Persian yoke, against which they had so 
long striven, and welcomed them as friends. Alexander made a 
triumphal entry into Memphis, and then sailed dorwi the Nile to its 
western mouth, where, struck -with the capacities of the spot, ho 
drew out a plan for the foundation of a great maritime city, and 
christened it by hls'*own name. Thus came into being the seaport 
of Alexandria, by fir most enduring of all the monuments which 
Alexander reared for himself. , 
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While staying at Alexandria, the king resolved to visit the famous 
oracle of Zeus Ammon in the Libyan desert. With a picked corps 
of troops he marched for five days across the sands, and came in 
safety to the palm groves of the fertile oasis which sheltered the 
temple of the god. The oracle hailed him as the son of Zeus, and 
bade him go forth and conquer all the world, for none should be 
able to withstand Mm till the day when ho should be tak(;^n up to 
the gods. His companions were bidden to salute him as more than 
mortal, and to offer him sacrifice. This hyperbolical liattery seems 
to have been the first thing which turned the head of Alexander : it 
was noted that he took the greeting of the Oracle in all seriousness, 
and was in future much pleased when any one saluted him as the 
son of Ammon. ^ 

In the spring of 331 b.c, Alexander retraced Ms steps from Egypt 
through Palestine and Syria, back to the Euphrates. He crossed 
the great river at Thapsacus, and then, pushing yet further east, 
passed the Tigris also. This he did in order to avoid the Mesopo- 
tamian desert, and to bo able to march on Babylon l)y a route 
where provisions should never fail. ■ 

Darius had been granted nearly two years to assemble a new 
army, and had now gathered a force even greater than that w’hich 
fought at Issus. Ho was determined this time to fight on the level 
plains, where his hordes would not be cramped for want of space to 
deploy, and awaited Alexander in the flat sandy country in front of 
the town of Arbela, at a spot known as Gaugamela (the house of 
the camel). There the whole force of the East was found drawn out 
in battle array— the king in the midst in his war-chariot, surrounded 
by his body-guard, and with the remnant of his Greek mercenaries 
on either side ; to the north and south of him stretched long lines 
of j&edian, Hictrian, Persian, and Indian cavalry, wdiile behind him 
were drawn up the infantry of the eastern satrapies, in numbers 
numberless. War-chariots and elephants were stationed at inter- 
vals ih front of tJ'ie army, and it was hoped that their onset might 
breakup the close an’ay which was the strength of the Macedonians, 

To meet this great host Alexander had only forty thousand foot 
and seven thousand cavalry. It was evident tlmt he must bo out- 
flanked to right and left by the enormous numbers opposed to him. 
Accordingly he advanced in an order which somewhat resembled a 
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hollow square. The phalanx made the front line, flanked on the right 
by Alexander and his chosen Macedonian horse, on the left by Par- 
inenio and the cavalry of the allied Greeks. The sides of the square 
were formed by bodies of Greek, Thracian, and Illyrian infantry and 
horse; their orders were to beat oS all flank attacks, and to see 
that the king was not assailed from the rear. The hinder side of the 
sqiiare*was formed hy a thin line of Thracian infantry 

In this array the Macedonians plunged into the midst of the 
Persian host, aiming the chief point of their impact at the king 
himself. The elephants and chariots gave no trouble, but when 
the enemy’s cavalry closed in on either flank, there Avas very sharp 
fighting al^ over the field. Parmenio was encompassed ^ind almost 
beaten by the Persian tight iving. One great body of Parthian and 
, Indian horse burst through between two brigades of the phalanx, 
and would haA’-e done much harm had it not fallen to plundering the 
Greek camp. But in the centre Alexander himself Avon his Avay 
forward, Avith the same irresistible impetus that he had displayed at 
Granicus and Issus. With his body-guard and the right brigades 
of the phalan:^ he pierced into the Persian ranks till he dreAV near 
to the chariot of Darius. Once more the imheeile Persian concluded 
that it Avas better to survive and fight another day. Though his 
men AA’ere still doing their best, he left his chariot, mounted his 
charger, and fled aAvay. His host fled after him, and Alexander 
Avas once more the victor. He had conquered a host of a million 
men, and slain forty thousand of them, Avlth no greater loss than five ^ 
hundred killed and four or five thousand Avounded ! 

When Alexander Avon his third and crowning Aictory over the 
Groat King, the spell Avhich had held the Persian empire together 
for two hundred years seemed suddenly dissolved. The rumoim ran 
far and Avide over all the eastern satmpies that the house of the 
Acliaemenidae AVas doomed, and everyAvhere the native princes 
declared themselves independent, and the satraps stroA^e to turn 
their provinces into petty kingdoms. It was m more AVith the 
Persian empire that Alexander had to deal? such an entity no 
longer existed. He had now to deal Avith a bewildering chaos of 
tribes and cities,* defending, or refusing to defend, their neAvly 
acquired freedom. Darius fied to Ecbatana in Media, but he could 
not collect a new army : on];si a feAv thousand personal retainers of 
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liis own and of tlie satraps who still clung to him, mustered around 
his person. , Moreover his life and his crown were alike in danger : 
liis cousin Bessus, satrap of Bactria, had determined to, dethrone him 
— as he richly deserved,— and to see ’whether a new sovereign could 
not save the heritage of the Aeliaenieiiidae. 

Meanwhile, Alexander marched on Babylon, where the Chaldaeans 
opened the gates of the city, and received him with garkndS, sacri- 
fices, and hymns of honour. Babylon had never forgiven the two 
sacks it had undergone at the hands of the Persians in the sixtli 
century, and looked upon Alexander as a liberator. It might have 
been expected that Susa, the home of Cyrus and the chosen abode 
of his suceessors, would have shown a different spirit. }|ut the spell 
of Arbela ’was on the Susians; they yielded without resistance, and 
placed ill Alexander’s hands the immense royal hoard stored in the 
palace of Darius—a sum amounting to no less than fifty thousand 
talents, or £1 1,500,000, the savings of nine generations of the house 
of Achaemenes. 

Alexander now halted for a short time to reorganize the empire 
he had won, for no one now doubted that he ms the “ Grreat 
King,” and Darius a luckless pretender to a ciwn that was no 
longer his own. The principle which the coiupieror adopted was 
to confirm in their civil authority all the satraps who submitted to 
him, but to join mill the native ruler a Greek officer, who took over 
military charge of the district. Thus at Babylon and Susa the 
^ satraps, Mazaeus and Abulites, were left in pow-er, but were 
watched by the two generals, Apoliodorus and Archelaus. The Mace- 
donians did not wholly approve of this arrangement ; they thought 
that all places of emolument should be reserved for themselves, 
and judged to see their ruler taking upon him the pomp of the 
Great King, and acknowledging Asiatics as faithful and deserving 
■'.subjects. ■ 

Persia proper yet remained to be conquered; it was defended, 
not by the wretched Darius, who was hiding at Ecbatana, but by 
Ariobarzanes, the last hero that the Persian realm produced. 
Fighting for his own hand rather than for any master, Ariobarzanes 
summoned the last levy of the old royal race into the field. The 
remnants of the native Persian host manned the passes that lead 
from Susa to Persepolis, and for five days held Alexander in check 
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at a defile called the Susian Grates.” But this Persian Thermop^dae 
ended as disastrou^sly as its Hellenic prototype. Alexander found 
a circuitous track which turned the pass, and came out unexpectedly 
in the defenders’ rear. The Persian host was cut to pieces after a 
hrave defence : only Ariobarzanes himself forced his way through 
with a few companions and strove to defend the gates of Persepolis. 
There he died as the last leader of a lost cause should die, overborne 
by numbers and* fighting to the last. If Darius had been a man, 
he, and not the satrap, should have had this glorious end, (February? 
330 B.c.) 

Alexander deliberately gave up Persepolis to fire and sword, not 
because it l;^ad resisted, but for cold-blooded reasons of state policy. 
Nolliingj he deliberately wrote home, could show so well that the 
,, Persian domination was over, as the sack of the Persian capital and 
the massacre of its inhabitants. Probably in his heart Alexander 
rejoiced that, unlike his model Achilles, he had survived to gloat 
over the sack of his own Troy. To the Greek world he vouchsafed 
to represent the atrocity as the long-delayed retribution for the 
destruction of /ithens by Xerxes a hundred and fifty years before. 
So Persepolis became even as Nineveh, and the Persian empire 
disappeared as completely as the Assyrian. An even greater treasure 
than had been captured at Susa, no less than one hundred and twenty 
thousand talents, was borne off in triumph from the ruined city. 

King Darius had survived his kingdom, hut it was now the 
keenest desire of Alexander to see his rival at his feet begging for 
mercy. After the sack of Persepolis he started northward to seek 
Darius at Ecbatana : the Persian fled at his approach, and sought 
to hide himself in the lands beyond the Oxiis. Disgusted at his 
cowardice, his few surviving followers cast him into chains,^ and 
resolved to proclaim his ambitious cousin, Bessus, King of tbe East. 
But Alexander followed hard on their heels, overtook them and 
almost captured the dethroned king. Bessus, however, seeing him 
at hand, stabbed his captive and fled. Alexancler!^ came up just in 
time to see his rival expire, and was careful to deal with him as 
Achilles had with Hector, surrendering his body for honourable 
burial to his aged |)arent, Queen Sisygambis. 

Alexander was destined to survive his rival for just seven years, a 
period spent, save its last fifteen nionths, in one long series of cam- 
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paigiis among tlie hills and plains of Tartary, Afghanistan, and the 
Punjaiib. The man could never rest -while there were lands^to conquer : 
we cannot speculate how far to the east he might not have penetrated 
had not liis own army at last mutinied, and refused to proceed any 
further. The first four years were spent in reducing to siihmission 
the eastern provinces of the Persian empire. Bessus had to be 
dealt with first: he had now assumed the crown, taken the royal 
name of Artaxerxes, and established himself as kiifg in Bactria« It 
took Alexander just a year to destroy the usurper and conquer his 
kingdom, which extended from Artacoana (Herat) to Maracanda 
(Samarcand). In May, 329 n.c, the murderer of Darius was 
surrendered to Alexander by his own dispirited adheiftnts. The 
king placed a wooden collar on his neck, fiogged him in public af 
Bactra (Balkh), his late capital, and then executed him. Bessus had ^ 
not been subdued without some hard fighting and yet harder march- 
ing; one winter march across the snow-clad Paropamisus range, 
which divides Bactria from Aria, was long remembered for its terrors, 
and has been compared not unaptly to Hannibars famous passage 
of the Alps. 

Ere yet Bessus had been slain, Alexander had m*ougbt a deed 
more cruel and unjustifiable than any he had yet committed. 
Among his chief generals was Philotas, son of the veteran Parmenio 
who had served so well at Issus and Arbela. Tliis officer was a man 
of a very free and outspoken disposition : ho had ventured many 
* times to carp at Alexander’s growing vanity and recklessness, and 
had given great offence by saying that but for his father and himself 
Asia would not have been conquered. Alexander suddenly accused 
him of having been privy to a conspiracy against his life, and put 
him ^ the torture. Placed on the rack Philotas broke down, and 
confessed that he and his father Parmenio had indeed been plotting 
against the king. He was then tried and executed, while a mes- 
senger was sent off to Ecbatana to slay the aged Parmenio, who had 
been left behind governor of Media. The old man wak stabbed 
in the back while reading a despatch handed to him by the 
messenger. It is certain that he had never plotted against his 
master, and probable that his son was equally innocent, Alexander 
seems to have slain the son from offended vanity, and then to have 
murdered the father lest he might resent his son’s cruel end. 
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The eoriquest; of Bactria had taken place in 321 ) n.c. : in the 
following 3"ear Alexander subdued Sogdiana, the last Persian 
satrapy to the north-east, and carried his arms beyond the old 
Persian border into the laud of the nomad Scythians. Having 
forced their king to do homage, ho built the new city of Alexandro- 
eschata Alexander’s furthest ”) to cover the -.frontier, and turned 
south. *His next expedition was to be directed against India, 

Ever since his* visit to the oracle of x\mmon, Alexander’s pride 
and vanity had been increasing. Of late lie had taken to assuming 
divine Iionours as liis right, dressed himself, to the deep disgust of 
his comrades, in the purple robe and tiara of an eastern king, and 
surrounded person with oriental courtiers. He married, too, as 
liis chief wife—for he had started a harom—not a Greek but the 
beautiful daugliter of a Bactriaii nobleman : the heir to his throne, 
men murmured, would be a half-bred Asiatic, At the same time 
lie began to levy oriental troops in large numbers, and not only 
formed auxiliary regiments of them, but drafted them into the ranks 
of the phalanx and the horse-guard. This drove the Macedonian 
veterans to mewlness. One strange scene marks the character of 
this discontent The king and his generals drank deep one night, 
celebrating the festival of the Dioscuri. Flatterers, made fluent by 
the wine-cup, began to beslaver the king with the fulsome praises 
that ho loved. iVt last Cleitus, commander of the horse-guard, could 
stand it no longer ; he told Alexander to the face that he owed his 
victories to the array that his father Philip had created, and to the 
generals he had trained, that Parmenio and Philotas whom he had 
slain had enabled him to conquer Asia, and that he would not bo 
alive -that day if his own arm had not saved him from the sabre of 
Spitliridates at the Granlcus. The king and Cleitus were l^oth 
flushed with drink, and the wrangle ended in a tragedy. Alexander 
sprang from his seat and seized a sword ; his friends dragged him 
back and hurried Cleitus from the room. But the angry general 
rushed baCk again with a fresh taunt in his moutll^ and Alexander, 
seizing a pike, struck him dead. The king’s transport of murderous 
frenzy was followed by a violent revulsion of feeling: he flung 
himself in tears on his couch, and refused to eat for three days — 
but be did not give up his oriental habits or Ins drinking bouts. 

Alexander’s Indian expeditbn added the fertile province of the 
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Pnnjaub to his dominions. It was won by force of arms from, 
several chiefs, of whom the most noteworthy was Porus, the brave 
king of the land to the east of the Hydaspes (Jiiekm). ConMing in 
his fifty thousand foot, his three hundred chariots, and his hundred 
and thirty war-elephants, the Indian king advanced to defend the line 
of the Hydaspes against the Macedonians/ He was conquered, but 
his defeat cost a thousand men to Alexander, a greater loss flian he 
had suffered when fighting the myriads of Darks at Issus and 
Arbela. Porus was wounded and taken prisoner, but Alexander, 
in whom generous instincts were still strong, not only pardoned 
him but gave him back his kingdom with a new province 
added to it (327 B.C.). 4 

There were other realms to conquer beyond the eastern bounds 
of the dominions of Porus. Accordingly we find Alexander urging # 
on his weary battalions towards the unknowm lands of the siinrising, 
of which no Greek had hitherto so much as heard the names. The 
Indian princes in the valley of the Ganges would soon have felt 
the weight of his arm, if an unexpected obstacle had not intervened. 
On the banks of the Hyphasis, easternmost of the fij^e rivers of the 
Punjaiib, the Macedonians broke out at last into open mutiny. 
Por seven years the king had been dragging them further and 
further from their homes, and now they Would go not one step 
more, despite his threats and promises. Unlike their master, they 
did hot thirst for more worlds to conquer, but yearned to rest and 
^ enjoy what they had already won. Their resolve was infiexibie, and 
Alexander bad to turn back, cloaking his disgust witli a seasonable 
announcement that the omens for further advance bad become 
unfavourable (326 b.c.). 

The king was far too restless and adventurous to return by the 
way he bad come. He resolved to reach Babylon by a new route, 
following the Indus to its mouth, and then striking westward 
through Gedrosia (Beluchistan). He prepared a fleet on the Indus 
and then made Ms army escort it down the river. On their way 
fleet and army co-operated in subduing the independent tribes of the 
lower Punjaub and Scinde. In storming the citadel of the Malli 
(Mooltan) the king ran a greater personal risk "than he had ever 
before incurred. Leading the forlorn hope of the stormers, as was 
often Ms wont, he had reached the t<?p of the wall with only three 
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companionSj when the kddeivbroke beli^ him. He leapt down 
among the enemy, and \vas received with a hail of arrows at 
short range: one pierced his corselet and penetrated into the 
region of the lungs; another slew one of his three followers. The 
two survivors, Peucestes and Leonnatus, fought desperately over his 
body against a crowd of Indians, till the stormers reared new 
ladders and burst in to rescue their unconscious leader, and massacre 
the -whole gani^on. The king’s life wras at first despaired of, hut 
Iiis %Yonderfnl constitution enabled him to recover, and in a few 
\vceks he was on foot again. (November ? 326 b.g.) 

Alexander reached the mouth of the Indus after subduing all 
the princes of Seinde. He built a town, which he named Alexandria, 
at a well-^iosen spot in the Delta, and destined it to be a great 
Military and commercial port to command the Indian Ocean. From 
thence he despatched his fleet under his admiral Nearchns to explore 
the Er^iihraean Sea and the Persian Gulf, as far as the mouths of the 
Euphrates, for he was filled with ideas of opening up a sea route 
between India and Babylon. He himself determined to make a 
similar tour of exploration, but on land. He took a chosen body of 
troops, and endeavoured to pick out a road between the mountains 
of Gedrosia and the sea. The main body of his army marched 
under Crateriis by the ordinaiy road further inland, which leads 
from India to Persia, by Arachosia (Oandaliar) and Drangiana 
(Seistan). 

Some of Alexander’s luck seems to have deserted him, when once « 
he turned back and set his face homewards. At the outset of his 
return journey he had received the only serious wound ho ever 
knew, and now, in the midst of it, he made a march which was one 
continued disaster. He lost himself in the unexplored deserts of 
Beluchistan, and marched for sixty days over sterile valleys and 
still more sterile hills where neither food nor water were to be had. 
We hear of marches of foi’ty miles between well and well, and of 
whole companies left stricken down by siinstrol^ at ' the roadside. 
All the baggage animals died, the sick and wounded were abandoned 
for want of transport, and the ati'agglers, all of whom perished, were 
numbered by th# thousand. Before Alexander struggled through 
to Carmania, the border-province of Persia, he is said to have lost 
three-fourths of the corps \yhich had marched with him. This was 
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almoHt the first vrnrning that lie had ever received of the daiigerf; of 
reckless exploration : it was hopeless to expect to feed an army in a 
desert where even a small caravan could only have passed with 
difficulty. 

When onco the Gedroslan desert had been crossed, tho inarch 
to Persepolis and Susa presented no difficulties, and hy tho spring 
of 325 B.c. the king was once more in the heart of his einpife. His 
advent was followed by a strict investigation of th» conduct of the 
native satraps and Greek generals, who had been governing Asia in 
his absence. Many of both classes were dismissed for peculation 
and cruelty, and several, liotli Greeks and Asiatics, were actually 
put to deafli for their iniscondiict. ^ 

Alexander survived two years only to enjoy the fruition of the 
empire ho had created. But he lived long enough to give an « 
earnest of wdiat Ins intentions had been. He never desired to 
return to Pella, to dwell as a patriarchal king among the free-spoken 
Macedonians. It was his ambition to build up a new Graeco- Asiatic 
state, wherein the barbarians would have their share as well as tho 
Ilelloncs. Ho set himself to be the civilizer and pjptector of his 
Orieufal subjects, and framed his whole demeanour so as to appeal 
to their imagination and sympathy. Nor did ho fail : in Persian 
legends of a later age the two-hornod Iskender ** as he was called 
(because he loved to be represented wearing the horns of his 
‘Hather’* Zeus Ammon) became a native Iiero, and was claimed as 
• one of the glories of Persia I One of the chief schemes which 
Alexander framed for teaching Greek and Asiatic to dwell peaceably 
together was the oncoiiragement of mixed marriages. Ho gave 
Persian princesses with great dowries to his chief officers, and 
bestowed a handsome gift on each one of tera thousand soldiers who 
had taken Asiatic wives. He himself had already wedded tho 
Bactrian Boxana, and now added to his harem Shitlra, the eldest 
daughter of Darius III,, and Parysatis, the daughter of Oehus, Darius’ 
predecessor on tIie»throne. Another method which he devised for 
welding Greek and Oriental %vas to found new cities all over his 
empire, in which a nucleus of disbanded Greek soldiery and adven- 
turous Greek merchants were encouraged to settle far afield, and 
mix mth the native inhabitants. Some twenty of such towns, mostly 
called Alexandria, rose all over the ccji^tern provinces, and many of 
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thern have Kiirvivod as gTcat centres to our owii day, such as the 
Egyptian Alexandria, Gandahar (Alexandria Aracliotiae), and 
Herat (Alexandria Areion). The results of Alexander's work in this 
scheme were rapid and striking : a half-Hellenic race was developed 
all through his wide dominions, and for a century it looked as if 
Hellenistic civilization was destined to dominate tho whole East* 
But this was not to be ; the Grreeks were not numerous enough to 
raise the permanent level of oriental civilization, or to incorporate 
tho Asiatics with themselves. Asia Minor and Syria only were 
permanently Helienized : everywhere else the native clement slowly 
worked out the Greek intermixture, and fell back into its old ways. 
But the st^*engtli of the work of Alexander, even in the furthest 
East, may bo gauged by the flict that Greek kings survived in India 
down to 25 b.c., and that among the Parthians Greek was still 
the official language in the second century after Christ. 

It must not be supposed that the soldiers of Alexander appreciated 
his schemes, or were pleased to see the Orientals treated as their 
equals. Their discontent found vent in a gi’eat mutiny at Opis, 
near Babylon^ in the summer of 524 n.c. When, after raising 
many new regiments of Asiatics, the king proposed to send homo the 
bulk of his veterans to Greece, loaded with gifts and pensions, 
the soldiery took his conduct as a sign that ho wished in future to 
do 'without Hellenic troops, and rule his Greek subjects by means 
of an Oriental army, Tlie mutineers sarcastically bade him send 
away all Ms Macedonians and prosecute his wars with a following ^ 
of Persians— and the invaluable aid of his father Zeus Ammon. 
Alexander's speech to the Tnutineors was long remembered as a 
masterpiece of fiery eloquence. He bade them go if they pleased, 
for lie could do without tliom. He reminded them that his father 
Philip had found them poor skin-clad shepherds on the Macedonian 
hills, and had raised them to be rulers of Greece, while he himself 
had done four times as much, made them the kings of the earth, 
and placed all the wealth of the East at their disf^osal All he had 
won was divided with them, and he had kept nought for himself 
but his puiple robe and diadem — and his glory, a glory in which they 
appeared to have no wish to share. The king's eloquence triumphed, 
the mutineers were quelled, and allowed him to exemito their 
ringleaders without a niurmu#. 
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After the mutiny was over Alexander planned to visit and regulate 
all his newly conquered provinces. He sailed down the Euphrates 
to the mouth, to meet the fleet of Nearclius on its arrival from India. 
He then marched to Ecbatana, wliere his fevourite comrade 
Hephaestion died, and was honoured with the most magnificent 
funeral that the world has ever seen— it is said to have cost 
twelve thousand talents. Next he subdued the robber trK>es in 
the hills between Susiana and j\Iedia, and retnrnoii to winter at 
Babylon. At the gates he was met — we are told— by the chief 
prophets of Chaldaca, who besought him not to outer their city, 
as they had read In the stars that evil would follow him if ha came 
to Babyloivat that conjuncture. He disregarded the prgjdiecy and 
spent some time in the city which he had chosen as his capital. 
Butin the spring he went down to explore the water-ways of thef 
marshy delta of the Euphrates, where he was planning new harbours 
and canals. In the marshes he caught a malarious fever, which 
was destined to be fatal. He despised it at first, overestimated his 
strength, and endeavoured to fight down the disease by hard 
drinking, to which he had grown all too prone. ,.This was too 
much for a constitution tried by thirteen years of incessant cam- 
paigning. A collapse followed, and only eleven days after his first 
seizure the conqueror of the East expired, leaving his kingdom to 
an infant son and a crowd of ambitious and unscrupulous generals. 
(June, 323 b.c.) 

Alexander was taken away in the midst of his activity ; he was 
only thirty-two, and had been looking forward to many auotlier year 
of conquest and adventure. At the moment of his death, he was 
jfianning an expedition against Arabia, and much wider schemes were 
xminlng in his brain. If one of them, an expedition against Italy, 
had been carried into efiect, the history of the world might have 
been altered to an inconceivable extent. It has always been a 
favourite speculation with historians, both ancient and modern, to 
imagine what woi»ld have happened if Alexander had beeiji brought 
into contact with the rising power of Kome, then in the midst of lier 
Samnite wars. 


Meanwhile the outlook of Greece had been completely changed. 
The Macedonian conquest of the East liad revolutionized the 
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relations of tlie little Hellenic states botli with each other and with 
the outer world. The old system of local autonomy, and constant 
wars to maintain the balance of power, had now become impossible. 
Civic patriotism had received a blow, but, in return, the Macedo- 
nian conquest offered many compensations, both to the state and to 
tlie individual. If a man consented to forget that he was an 
Athenian or a Corinthian, and merely to remember that he was a 
Heliene, what could afford him greater pride than to watch the 
great empire of the East overrun by an army which, if guided by a 
Macedonian prince, was largely officered by Creek generals, and 
composed in two-tliirds of its strength of Greek hoplites and pel- 
tasts? What could bo more inspiring than to see that the old 
Hellenic ^nius for colonizing was not extinct; to behofd the con- 
querors laying hands on every province from the Aegean to the 
Indus, and edvering them with Greek cities as great and as vigorous 
as any that had ever existed in the Hellenic fatherland ? For the 
Individual who consented to enter the service of the Macedonian 
the prizes were unnimihereci and unlimited. For soldier and 
general, for poet or painter, for scribe or rhetorician, for merchant 
or seaman, tlicrc was instant, honourable, and lucrative employment. 

Those who threw themselves into the new life of the days of 
the conquest of Asia looked back on the old times of the “balance 
of power and its endless wars as something petty and absurd. 
Shortly after Alexander had won his crowning victory at Arbela, 
news came to him of a battle in Greece, Agis, king of Sparta, Had ^ 
fallen, and with him five thousand brave men more ; hut Alexander 
turned to his generals and said, “ It seems that while xgq have been 
conquering the Great King, there has been some ^ battle of mice ’ in 
Arcadia.’’ When the empire of the world was being won in the 
East, fights between Greek and Greek at home, for a bordSr fort 
or a strip of meadow-land, seemed mere ebullitions of jealous folly. 

In telling tlie tale of Alexander we have already almost lost 
sight of ^Greece. From Ms time onward itsjiistory no longer 
stands alone, but becomes part of a larger whole. The causes 
which set the course of events working are no longer to be found 
in Greece hersdf, but must be souglit fir afield. A siege of 
Athens or a sack of Corinth follows in strict consequence of 
some political change in Asia or Egypt. The history of Greece, in 
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short, cannot he written except as a part of that of the whole 
Hellenized world from the Tyrrhenian Sea to the Indns. The 
st 3 de of Polybius must replace that of Thucydides. The subject is 
no longer the simple chronicle of events around the Aegean that 
we have recorded hitherto, and needs another method and a 
separate volume. 
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( S47 ) 

KINC4S OS' SPAETA. 

(N’.B, — Those whose uames are not in capitals never reigned.; 

The first seven or eight generations are legendary rather than historic. 

1, Aristodemus. Tonnger, or Eury- 
^ Agui Line. | politic! Line, 


2, EtTRY.STlfeES. 
o. A(5IS L 


4. Echesteatus. 

5. Ijabotas. 

6. Doeyssus. 

7. Agi^silaus I. 

8. Akohelaus. 

^ 9. Teleglits. 


10. Algamekes. 

11. POLYDOEUS. 

12. Egeyceates I. 

13. Anaxander. 

14. Euryoeates II. 


15. Leox. 

16, Anaxandridas, 

B.O. 5150~-519. 


17. Cleomenes I., IS. Leonidas, Cleom- 
R.a 519-490, B.a. 490-480. hrotus. 


i Pansanias, 

10. Ih.ErsTAEcnus, (Victor of Plataea). 
B,c. 480-458. J 

20. l^LElirOANAX, 
n.G. 458-44!), and b.g. 426-408. 

,21.-Pausanias, 

B.c. 446-426, and b.c. 408-395 


22. Agesipolis I., 23. Cleombeotus, 
B.c. 395-380. - B,c. 380-371. 


24. xAgesipolis II., 2^. Cleomenes II., 
B.O. 371-370. B.O. 370-309. 


2. Peocles. 

3. Sons. 

4. Eueypon. 

5. Peytants. 

6. Eunomus. 


7. PoLYDECTES. Lyciu’gus (The 

8. OHAEiiiALTs. Lawgiver). 

9. Nicanber. 

10. TliEOPOMPUS. 


11. ZeijXidamus. Anaxandridas. 

12. Anaxidamus. Arehidamus. 

13. Archibamus 1. Anaxilaiis. 

14. Agesicbes. Leotychide.s. 

15. Aeiston. Hippocratides. 

I Agesilaiis, 

16. Bemaratus, Menares. 

B.c. 510-491, I 

17. Leotyohides, ^ 

B.c. 491-4G9. 4 

Zonxidanms. 

IS. Archibamus 11., 

B.c. 469-427. * 

' ..'I.'" '■ ■ 


19. Agis II., 20. Agesiraus 11., 
B.O. 427-399. ^ B.c. 399-3C0. 

I I 

Leotyeliides. 21, Archibamus Ilf., 
B.c. 360-338. 

22. AcJs III., 
B.G. 338-330. 


f 


KINC4S OF PERSIA. 


rOulv those whose names aro in capitals were rulers of the PoimaTi 
Empire.) ^ 

Achaemenes. * 


Teispes. 


Cyrus. 

Ariarimues, 


( 


Cambyses. 

Arsaines, 

Cybus the Great* 

1 

Hystaspes. 

B.o, 5-19'529. 

1 

V : 


Cambyses, Bardes. 

Dari 

ITS I., 

B.c. 629-521. 

B.o. 521-436. 


} 

Xerxes I., 


B.c. 486-465. 


Artaxerxes I., 
K.G. 465-425. 


Xerxes IT., 

SOGDIANUS, 

Darivs 11., 

B.c. 425. 

B.a 425, 

B.e. 425-401. 


Aktaxekxes XL, Cvrtis the younger. Ostiiues, 
n.o. 464-359. ‘ ' | 


OOHUS, 

Arsftiiicu 

B.C. 359-33S. 

1 

! 

Arisi^s, 

DarpjS hi 

B.c. 338-336. 

i?.c. 336-331 


Abbkra. fonnded, 85 
Abydos, battle ol, 390 
Acarimnia, piecigraphy of, 8; campaigns 
of DemostbeiiGs iii, 321, 322; conquered 
by Agfsilaus, 431 
.'Chhaia, geography of, 17 
Acliaians, the early, 23, 32 ; invade Egypt,' 
24 ; conrpiered bj' Dorians, 49, 50 ; send 
colonies to Italy, 87 ; allied to Athens, 
203 ; conquorai by Eparainoudas, 479 ; 
j*)ln Sparta, 4 bo 
A cUelotts, river, 3, 8 
Achillefi, 29 

Acragus fotinded, 8B; tyrants of, 230; 

taken by Cartbadnlans, 440 
AdeimantUH, 213. 

Aegean civilization, the early, 20, 21 
Aeglna, 15 ; conquered by Durians, SO 
Acgluetans, wars with Athens, 163, 184 
at battle of Salamis, 216; third war 
with Athens, 256 ; conquered, 262 ; ex- 
pelled from their island, 3ul ; restored 
by I^ysainier, 409 
Aegosputami, battle of, 403 
Aeolian migration to Asia, 54 
AeoliawB, 34 

Aewchinea, ambassador to TMiilip, 501; 

impeacited, 606; stirs up the Locriun 
■ war,- 512 ■ - ■ 

Aetolia, geography of, 8 

.AetoHan campaign of Demosthenes, 321 

Agamemnon, £9 

Agesandrid&R, Spartan admiral, 387, 3S9 
Agesilaus made King* of Sparta, 420 ; at 
Anils, 422 ; his successes in Asia, 423; 
rcturuH to Europe, 429; at battle of 
Dorunea, 430 ; campaigns of, round 
Corinth, 431 ; 8ui)ports PhoebUlas, 453; 
invades Boeotia, 461 ; defemis Sparta, 
474; last fainpaign of, against Epaini- 
nondaa* 483 ; expedition to Egypt and 
death, 488 

Agesipolis, King of Sparta, 427 ; death (>f, 
,-■■454 ■ ■ 

Agis IX., King of Sparta, invades Argolis, 
346; wins battle of Mantiiiea, 348; 
besieges Athens, 404 ; dies, 420 
Agls III., King of Sparta, defeated by 


Phiilp, 517; in arms against Ales- 
auder, 529 ; slain in battle, 545 
Alalia, the Phocaeaiis colonize, 131 
Alcibiades, his character, '^44; tricks 
the Spartan ambassadors, 345 ; advo- 
cates the Sicilian expedition, 352, 353 ; 
accused of sacrilege, 355; liies to 
Sparta, 35S ; goes to Asia, 377 ; joins 
Tissaphernes, 379; conspires with the 
Athenian oligarchs, 3S0 r recalled from 
exile, 385 ; his naval victories, 390 ; 
391, 393; enters Athens in triumph, 
394 ; banished, .-196 ; murdered, 412 
Alcldas, Spartan admiral, 313, 314, 321 
Alcmaeoaidae banished from Athens, 

■ 105 

Aleuadae call the Macedonians into 
Thessaly, 477 

Alexander I, of Afacedon, 196 ; at Athens, 

■ 221 ■ . ■ . . 

Alexander IIL, the Great, at Chaeroneia, 
514 ; quarrels with his father, 617 ; 
his character, 631 ; campaigns in the 
north, 523 ; conquers Thebes, 624 ; wins* 
battle of the Granicus, 527 ; conquers 
Asia Minor, 528; wins Isaus, 631; 
besieges 'I’yre, 532; in Egypt, 533; 
wins Avbela, 535 ; conquers Babylon, 
636; burns Persopolis, 637; invades 
the Eastern Satrapies, 538 ; slays 
Philotas and Oleitus, 538, 539; in 
India, 540; his return march, 541; 
plans of, 642 ; dies, 543 ^ 

Alexander of Piierae, his wars with, 
Thebes, 477, 478; murdered, 4S2 
Alexandria, in Egypt, founded, 533 
Alexandro-eschata founded, 539 
Alphabet, the Phoenician, 27» 58 
Alpheus, river, 4, 17 
Alyattes of Lydia, *122 
Ainbracia founded, 90; at war with 
Athens* 321,322; garrisoiit'd by Phitip>, 
517 ; rebels against Alexander, 523 
Ameinlas, 217 

Ammon, oracle of, visited by Alexander, 
534 

Anipbictyoiiic Council, 23 ; declares war 
on Phocis, 4S6 ; on the Amphissians, 613 
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Ampblpolla founded, 2^ 5 revolts from 
Athens* 336 ; hattlQ of, 338 ; taken by 
Philip of Macedoii, 491 
Atnphisaian Locriana, the, 496, 512 
Amyntas, King of hiacedon, 140 
Amyntas III., 492 ; invades Thessaly, 
47T 

Anactorium founded, 90 
Anaxagoras accused of impiety, 291 
Andoqides, 358 
Androcles assassinated, 382 
Antalcidas in Asia, 433 ; peace of, 434 
AntiochuH, Athenian admiral, 396 
Antlpater, general of Alexander, ,526 
Antiphon, 381, 382 ; executed, 388 
Apollo, the god, 42-45 
Arbela, battle of, 535 
Arcadia, geography of, 17 
Arcadian League fonndeii, 473 
Arcadians, at war with Sparta, 78 ; con- 
quered by*Sparta, 79; revolts 01V252; 
join Epaminondas, 474 ; found Mega- 
lopolis, 473; at war with Elis, 4s0; 
fall into disunion, 488 ; oppose Alex- 
ander, 524 

Archias of Thebes murdered, 455 
Archidamiis, King of Sparta, 2S9 ; in- 
vades Attica, 298, 30 i ; besieges Pla- 
taea, 308 . 

Archons of Athens, 102, 103, 110; oHice 
^ made subject to the lot, 185 ; opened to 
ZeugUae,269 
Ardys of Lydia, 131 

Areopagus, court of, 103, 111, 255; 

humbled by Pericles and Ephialtes, 255 
Arginusae, battle of, 399 
Argolis, geography of, 15 
Argos, Pelasgi at, 22 ; kingdom of Dio- 
niedes, 34 ; conquered by the Dorians, 
49; supreme in Pelopoimeaus, 60, 01; 
wai’s with Sparta, 77, 79, 105, 252, 340, 
428 ; allied to Kpaminondas, 474 ; allied 
» with Philip of Macedon, 507 

Ariobarzaues, defends Persia, G3G ; slain, 
637 

Aristagoras, tyrant of Miletus, 141 ; 

. slain, 143'’- 

; Aristeides, his character, 169, 170; ostra- 
cized, 187; atSalamls, 215; incouunand 
at sea, 238 ; starts the Gonfederacy of 
Delfts, 241 ; Ins political reforms, 245 
Arlsteus at Potidaea, 288 ; slain, 303 
Aristocrates of Arcadia, 78 
AristodemuB of Messenia, 76 
Aristogeiton, his conspiracy, Il7 
Aristomenes of Messenia, 77, 78 
Aristofceles of Cyrene, #1 
Aristotle, tutor of Alexander, 023 
Arsames, Persian satra]), 539 
Arsites Persian satrap, commands Against 

Alexander, 520, 527 ' " 

Artabazus, satrap, 219, 225 J ■ i ^ 
ArtaphenneSf, satrap^, 140,' 102 
ArfcaphernpS' the youhger, 1 74-1 7j6' 
Artaxer^4i Xt,.!E46, 26? '' 

Artaxerxe^^IL. 417, 4^ ^ ' 

; ' ■ ■■ '■ '/■ ■ 



Artemisia, queen, 215 
Artemlsiiim, battle of, 202 
Asia Minor, Oreek colonies in, 32-58 
Aspaaia, 39L 
Assyria, fall of, 125 
Aatyochus, Spartan admiral, 378 
Athena, the goddess, her characteristics, 
42 

Athens, legend of Ion's reception at, 25 ; 
early history of, 101-105; wars with 
Mcgara* lOB, 107; Solon’s rdorms at, 
107-112; factions at, 113; seized by 
Peisifitratus, 114^ freed from the ty- 
rants, 117; aids the loniaus, 142; re- 
forms of Cleisthenes at, 153-161 ; wars 
with Cleomenes, 149-151 ; with Aegina 
and Thebes, 151 ; defeats the Persians 
at Marathon, 1 78-1 80 ; second w'ur wdtli 
Aegina, 185 ; occupied by Xerxes, 210 ; 
evacuated by the Persians, 219 ; second 
capture by the Persian, 221 ; heads 
the Confederacy of Delos, 238-241 ; re- 
forms of Aristeides, 245; building tw 
of her empire, 247-256; at war witn 
Corinth and Aegina, 259 ; witli Boeotia, 
260, 26 i ; her successes, 261, 262 ; 
loses Boeotia and Euboea, 264, 265; 
at war with Sparta, 265 ; makes the 
Thirty Years’ peace, 266; political 
changes of Pericles, 268-271; build- 
ings of, 272, 273; colonies of, 277; 
assists Corcyra, 286 ; engages in Pelo- 
ponnesian war, 29l«; Iier fesonrees at 
that time, 295 ; plague at, 302 ; in- 
ternal politics at, 315; uiiauccossfitl 
negotiation with Sparta, 325, 326, 337 ; 
peace with Sparta, 339 ; allied to Argos 
and EUs, 343, 344 ; sends out the Si- 
cilian expedition, 351 ; dismay at, after 
Syracusan disaster, 374 ; continues tins 
war, 376; oligarclilc conspiracy at, 
380, 382 ; conspiracy of the Four Hun- 
dred at, 384 ; their fall, 388 ; fruitless 
negotiation with Sparta, 392 ; distress 
at, in 406 b.c., 39« ; trial of the gene- 
rals at, 401 ; besieged by Agis and 
Ly Sander, 404- ; surrenders, 406 ; causes 
of her downfall, 407, 4U8 ; government 
of the thirty tyrants at, 411, 414; de- 
livered by Timisybulus, 415 ; allied to 
Thebes and Argos, 426, 427 ; her walls 
rebuilt by Gonon, 431 ; naval efforts of, 
434 ; joins in the peace of Antalcidas, 
435 ; again allied to Thebes, 460 ; forms 
a second naval league against Sparta, 
462; her successes, 404; makes peace 
with Sparta, 464; joins Sparhi against 
Thebes, 476 ; designs of, on Corinth, 480; 
joins ill the peace of 462 n.a, 485 ; her 
early troubles with Philip of ^Macedon, 
494 ; engages in the Social war, 4S9 ; her 
puasessioiis takrn by I’hiUp, 497 ; allied 
to the Phocians, 498 ; makes peace with 
^ Ithilip, 504; second struggle with Phil ip, 
.•6;|0; war declared on him, 511; allied 
“ ’’tlj Thebes, 513; beaten atChaeroneia, 


51-4 i submits to Philip, 5U>; submits 

to Akxjiiider, y‘2 t 

A tiios, ^^omlit, Xerxes cuts a canal 
thitmgU, 194 

Attains, general of Philip, 519; skin, 
523:. 

Attica, geography of* 13 ; early history 
of, 101»-i(J4 

Bauyi.ox revolts from the Assyrians, 
125; J-akim by Oyrns, 132; revolts 
againsi; ftaiius, 135 ; taken by Alox- 
iuuler, 53t> 

Bai-cliiaiiae, oligarchy of, at Corinth, 96, 
97 

Baotria conquered by Alexander, 533 
Barca, foundation of, 91 
Bardes murdered by Cambyses, 134 
Batis slain by Alexander, 533 
Battus of Gyrene, !U 

Bessns, slays Shu'ius IlL, 537 ; executed, 
533 

i^oeolia, geography of, 11, 12 ; conquered 
by the Arnaeans, 48 ; sends colonies to 
Asia, 5 4 ; makes war on Athens, 116- 
151; submits to Xerxes, 209 ; campaign 
against the Persians in, 221-226 ; con- 
quered by Athens, 261 ; revolts against 
Athens, 264 ; joins Sparta in Pelopon- 
nesian war, 2S1 ; unsuccessfully in- 
vaded by the Athenians, 333 ; invaded 
by Lysander, 427 ; by Agesilans, 429 ; 
league of, dissolpid, 450 ; league recon- 
stituted by Tbeiies, 471 ; invaded by 
Phocians, 497 ; invaded by Philip of 
Idacedon, 514 
Bogus, 242 

Bospliorns, colonies on the, 85 
Boule, the Athenian, created by Solon, 
111; recast by Cleisthenos, 155; ex- 
pelled by the Four Hundred, 384 ; re- 
stored, 388 

Brasidas at Salamls, 310 ; wounded at 
J^yloH, 324; saves Megara, 332; in- 
vades Chalcidtce, 335; captures Ara- 
phip»di8 and other places, 336 ; killed 
in battle, 33()i 

Ihaittians, conquests of the, 449 
Byzantium founded, 85 ; taken by Pau- 
Winias, 237; revolts against Atheais, 
and is retaken, 278, 279 ; revolts again, 
391); retaken again, 393; joins the 
Athenian League, 462; engages in the 
social war, 489; besieged by Philip, 
516; relieved by Phocion, 5ll 

Cabmeia, tli,e citadel of Thebes, seized by 
Phoebidas, 453 ; recovered, 457 
Cadmus, legend of, 27 
Callias of Clialcis, 610 
Oallias, peace of, 266, 267 
Callibius, 412-115 '* 

Callicratidas at Sardis, 397 ; killed at 
Arginusae, 399 

Callimachus at Marathon, 177, 178 
Gailippus murders Dion, 417 4 


Calllxenus impeaches the strategy 401 
Camarina founded, 88; taken by Gcio, 
231; restored, 234 ; taken by the Car- 
thaginians, 443 
Camlmnian Mountains, 0 
Cambjses conquers Egypt, 133; death 
of; 134 

Garduchi, 418 

Carians in early Greece, 24; mix with 
lonians, 56; conquered by Persia, 131; 
join Ionian revolt, 142 
Carfehaginians invade ,Siclly, 232; rle- 
fcated by Gelo, 233; second invasion 
under Hannilml, 438 ; w’ars with Dio- 
nysius, 443-445; Avar with Timoleon, 
448 

Catana founded, 87 ; destroyed by Gelo, 
234 ; joins the Athenians, 357 ; besieged 
by Syracusans, 438 ; battle of, 444 
Cepnaltenia, 9 ; allied to Athens, 299 
Cephissus, river, 11 

Chabrias wins battle of Naxos, 462 ; slain 
at Chios, 489 

Chaereaa, adventures of, 385 
Cbaeroneia, battle of, 615 
Chalcedou founded, 85 ; taken by Alci- 
biades, 393 

Chalcideus, Spartan admiral, 377, 378 
Chakidice colonized, 82 ; revolts to Bra- 
sidas, 333; league of, 451 ; league dis- 
solved by Sparta, 454 ; conquered by 
Philip, 500 

Chalcis, its colonies, 82-86 ; at war with 
Athens, 163 ; taken by Athenians, 164 ; 
revolts to Sparta, 3S7 ; allied with 
Athens, 510 

Chares, campaigns of, 490, 511; com- 
mands at Olmeroneia, 515 
Gliiiridemus, 502 
Charilaiis, King of Sparta, 04, 73 
Charminus slain at Samos, 383 
Charon the Theban, 455, 456 
Chios colonized, 56; Histiaeus at, 144; 
fleet of, at Lade, 145; revolts from 
Persia, 227 ; revolts from Athens, 377 ; 
beset by the Athenians, 382; revolts 
from Sparta, 431 ; joins Athenian naval 
alliance, 462 ; engages in the Social 
war, 489 ; taken by Memnon, 529 
Cimmerians, their wars w'ith Lydia, 121 
Cimon, Athenian general, 238 ; hi!3 vic- 
tories, 242; his character and policy, 
247, 248 ; victorious at the Eurymedon, 
219; aids Sparta, 253; ostracized, 256 ; 
recalled, 261; last victories of, 264 
Glnadon, conspiracy of, 428 
Girrha destroyed the first Sacred war, 
107 

Githaeron, Mount, 12 

Clazomenae taken by the Persians, 143 ; 

revolts from Athens, 377 
Clearchus, 417 ; slain, 418 
Clearidas, Spartan general, 540 
Gleippides, Athenian general, besieges 
Mitylene, 312 

Cleisthenes of Athens, bribes the Delphic 


oracle, lltj of democrats at f 

Athens, 148, 149 ; exiled, 149 ; recalled, 
160 ; his constitutional reforms, 153-161 
Cleistlienes of Sicyon, lOT 
Cleitus, eaves Alexander's life, 52?; 

murdered by Alexander, 639 
Gleombrotns, King of Sparta, invades 
. Bocotia, 460 ; slain at Leuctra, 46? 
Cleomenes I., King of Sparta, at Athens, 
149; invades Attica, 151 ; defeats the 
Argives, 165 ; at Aegina, 172 ; death 
of, 184 

Cleon accuses Pericles, 003 ; his character, 
316 ; advocates massacre of Lesbians, 
316 ; opposes peace, 326 ; at Sphactoria, 
328, 329 ; kilted at Ainphipolis, 330 
Cleopatra, %vife of Philip of Slacedon, 619 ; 

slain by Alexander, 523 
Cleoplion opposes peace, 392, 402 ; killed, 
":-'405 

Cleriichies, Athenian, 132, 266, 277 
Climax, Alexander at Mount, 528 
Gnenuis, Spartan general, 309 
Cnidus, battle of, 430 
Codrns, King of Athens, 102 
Colonies, Greek, in Asia Minor^, 52-59 ; 
ooionies in the north and west, Sl-93 ; 
of Alexander the Great, 633, 542 
Colophon taken by Gyges, 121 ; taken by 
the Athenians, 393 

Commerce in early Greece, 21, 26; in the 
age of colonlKation, 31-93 
Conon, Athenian admimi, 397; besieged 
in Mltylene. 398 ; flies to Cyprus, 403 ; 
takes service with Persia, 430; re- 
builds the walls of Athens, 431 j cast 
into prison, 433 
Copals lake, 12 

Corcyra colonized, 86; at w'ar with Co- 
rinth, 90, 98, 282 ; asks aid of Atliens, 
284 ; sedition at, 320, 331 ; Spartan 
attack on, 464 

Corinth, 15 ; conquered by Dorians, 50 ; 
colonies of, 89, 90 ; tyrants of, 9B-98 ; 
aids Athene, 184 ; congress at, 189 ; at 
war with Athens, 259 ; at- war with 
Corcyra, 282, 288 ; advocates Polopon- 
nesian war, 288; battle near, 330 ; aids 
: Sparta, 346; sends help to Syracuse, 
36%; advocates destruction of Athens, 
405; makes war on Sparta, 428 ; com- 
paighs around, 432, 433; faithful to 
. Sparta, 474 ; makes peace with Thebes, 
480 ; sends Timoleon to Sicily, 448 ; 
tyranny at, 488 ; allied to Athens, 510 ; 
submits to Pbilip,^616; congress at, 
517 , 

Coroneia, first battle of, 264; second 
battle of, 429 
Cranao-Peiasgi, 25 

Crete, geography of, IS; early culture of, 
22 ; colonized by Dorians, 57 
CrlmSsuB, battle of the, 448 
Orissa destroyed in Sacred war, 107 
Critias, leader of the thirty tyrants. 412 ; 
hla misrule, 413; slain 415 


I Croesus, his reign, 122, 123 ; conquered by 
Cyrus, 130 

Groton founded, 87; Pythagoreans at, 
229 ; conquers Sybaris, 230 ; taken by 
Dionysius of Syracuse, 445 
Crypteia, 74 , 331 

Cumae founded, 86 ; battle of, 233 ; taken 
by Sabeilians, 444 
Cunaxa, battle of, 4XB 
Gyaxares, the Mede, 122, 125 
Cyclades, geography of the, 18# 

Cyclic poets, 31 
Cydnus, Alexandenwt the, 529 
Cylon, conspiracy of, 104 
Cyme founded, 64; taken by Persians, 
143 ; besieged by Tissaphernea, 420 
Cyimria conquered by Sparta, 79 
Cyprus colonized, 68 ; submits to Persia, 
133 ; joins the Ionian revolt, 142 ; sub- 
dued, 143; invaded ^ Glmon, 264 ; 
submits to Alexander, *f32 
Cypselns of Corinth, 96, 97 
Cyrene founded, 91 ; submits to PersiE, 
134 

CyruB the Great, King of Elam, 127 ; con- 
quers Lydia and Ionia, 129, 130; con- 
quers Babylon, 132 ; <leath of 133 
Cyrus the younger, governor of Asia 
Blinor, 396 ; alas Lysander, 395 ; rebels 
. against his brother, 4l7 ; killed, 418 
Cythcra conquered by the Atheiiians, 
.■^■38X' ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

Cyzicus founded, 83 ; tiattle of, 391 

DAMOct.Es, story of, 442 
Danai, early name of Greeks, 33 ; invade 
Egypt, 25 

Dardanlans, invasion of in Egypt, 24, 25 ; 

settled in Asia Minor, 65 
Darius 1. becomes king, 135 ; reorganizes 
his empire, 136; invades Scythia, 330; 
incensed with Athens, 147 ; sends out 
Datls and Artaphornes, 176 ; dies, 383 
Darius II., his treaty with Sparta, 378; 
sends Cyrus to Asia Minor, 395 ; dies, 
417 , 

Darius IIL, ascends the throne, 625; at 
Issus, 631 ; makes iiroposals to Alex- 
ander, 632; at ArbSla, 535, muniered 
by Bessus, 537 

Datis, commander at Marathon, 176-180 
Decarchies in Asia Minor, 409 
DecelSa seized by Spartans, 366 
Delium, battle of, 333 
DelOvS, 18 ; Confederacy of, 24J ; synoiJ 
and treasury of, removed to Athens, 
257 ; organization of, 276 ” 

Delphi, situation of, 31, 4.6; oracle of, 
45 ; encourages colonization, 93 ; briljeti 
by Cleiathenes, 117 ; by Cleomenes, 
172; propheci^of, before Persian war, 
390, 191; attacked by Xerxes, 211; 
seized by the Piiocians, 496 ; delivered 
by Philip, .505 

Demaratus, King of Sparta, 152, 172, 203 
Pdipes of Attica, 164 
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Bemiuvpii, Attic class, 103 
DemostUeues Cgenei'al), campaign of, in 
321; victories in Acarnania, 
322; fortifies I’ylos, 323; takes tSphac- 
teria, 320 ; sent to Sicily, 3G6 ; captured, 
371 ; slain, 372 

Demostliones (orator), his character, 501 ; 
Olynthiac orations of, 502; sent on 
cmbas'Sy to Pella, 604 ; political activity 
of, 606 ; travels in I’eloponneaus, 507 ; 
urges t^ie Athenians to wafj 500; per- 
suades the Thebans to 'vvar, 514 ; stirs 
up iTrreece against Alexander, 624 
Bcrcyllidas, Spartan general, 420, 431 
Diacria, faction of, 103 
Bicasteries, the Athenian, 158, 260 
Biodotus opposes Cleon, 316 
Bion banished, 446; expels Dionysius 
IL, 447 ; killed, 447 

Bbnysius the elder, his rise, 441 ; his 
reign, 440-44??; dies, 446 
Dionysius the younger^ his reign, 446; 
•^exiled, 447 ; returns, 447 ; at Corinth, 
448 . ■ ■ 

Blopcithes, Athenian general, 500 
Dodona, oracle of, 6, 45 
Borcis* Spartan admiral, 238 
Dorians invade Peloponnesus, 48, 40 ; 
colonies of, in Asia Minor, 57, 68; 
kingdoms of, in Pelopormesua, 60, 64 
Doris, geography of, 11 ; conquered by 
I’hoeians, 260 
Draco, legislation 104 

KtxxKsiA, the Athenian, 104; after the 
reforruH of Cieisthenes, 156 
Kdonian Thracians slay Aristagoras, 
143; defeat the Athenians, 251 
Ketioiiea, fort of, 387 
Kgypt, early raids of the Greeks on, 24, 
25; commercial intercourse \s,’)tb, 9l; 
conquered by Cambyses, 134 ; Athenian 
campaigns in, 25§, 263; Agesilaus iu, 
487, 488 ; conquered by Alexander, 533 
Eion conquered by Athenians, 242; 
Thucydides at, 336 

Eleusiuian mysteries profaned by Alci- 
biades, 355-358 

Eleusls seized by Thirty Tyrants, 415 
Klis, . geography of, 16 ; wars of, 77 ; 
makes war on Sparta* 343-346, 474; 
wars of, with the Arcadians, 480, 481 ; 
civil war in, leads to alliance with 
Philip of Macedon, 507 
Eiidius the Spartan, 376 ; goes to propose 
peace at Athens, 392 
Eunea Hoddi, 251 

Epaminondas, character of, 459 ; at the 
congress of, 371 s.e,, 464 ; commands 
at Leuctra, 465 ; invades Poloponnesus, 
474, 476, 479 ; invades Thessaly, 478 ; 
attempts to take Sparta, 483 ; com- 
mands at Mantinea, 484 ; killed, 486 
Eparitl in Arcadia, 473-481 
Ephesus founded, 66; taken by the 
Dydians, 122 ; taken by the Persiafis, 


132; recaptured after Ionian revolt, 
145; Athenians defeated at, 393; 
Lysander at, 396 ; Agesilaus at, 423, 
submits to Alexander, 628 
Ephialtes the Athenian, 254 ; murdered, 

■■ 256 , 

Ephialtes the Malian, 204 
Ephors of Sparta, their power, 71, 72 
Epidamnus founded, 90 ; civil war at, 283 
Epidaurus, 15 ; taken by Dorians, 50 ; 
conquered ;by Periaiider, 98 ; at war 
wdth Athens, 256; allied to Sparta, 
293, 346-349, 474 ; beseiged by Epami- 
nondas, 477 

Epipolac, plateau at Syracuse, 360 
Epirus, geography of, 6 ; colonies of 
Corinth in, 90; tribes of, attack the 
Acarnanians, 309 ; conquered ■' by 
Philip, 508 

Epistates, office of the, 157 
Epitadaa, Spartan general, 329 
Erechtheum temple at Athena, 273 
Kretria, colonies of, 82 ; war with Chalcia, 
120; aids the loniana, 342; taken by 
the Persians, 176 ; revolts against 
Athens, 2G5 ; battle of, 387 ; tyrants 
of, 510 

Etruscans, 87, 113; defeated at Cumae, 
233 ; aid Athens, 363 
Eiiagorasof Cyprus, 403 
Euboea, geography of, 13 ; revolts from 
Athens, 265, 387 ; joins the Thcbatis, 
471 ; wars in, 500, 5U 
Eudamidas, Spartan general, 452 
Eupatridae at Athens, 102-104 
Euphron, tyrant of Sicyon, 488 
Eupompidas of Plataea, 317 
Euripides at the court of Archelaus, 491 
Eurotas, river, 16 

Eurybiades, Spartan admiral, 198, 213 
Eurymedon, battle of the, 249 
Eurymedon the Athenian, at Corcyra, 
331 ; at I^ylos, 325-327 tried and con- 
demned, 335 ; Icilled at Syracuse, 368 
Eurypontidae, kings of Sparta, 63 

“Five Thousand,” the, at Athens, 384- 
387 

Foreign influence on early Greece, 26, 27 
Forests of Greece, 3 ts 

“Four Hundred,*^ conspiracy of the^ at 
Athens, 384-388 

Gakgaphia, fountain of, 224 
Gaza taken by Alexander, 633 
Gedrosia, Alexander in, 54l 
Gela founded, its tyrants, 231 ^ 
taken by Carthaginians, 443 
Gfilo of Syracuse, 231, 232 
Geomori, class at Athens, 103 
Gereneian Mountains, 12 
GerouEia at Sparta, 66 
Glaucus, legend of, 46 
Gordium, Alexander cuts the knot at* 
629 

Granicus, battle of the, 627 


Greece, geography of, X-IS ; early history 
of, 19-28 ■ 

Gyges of Lydia, 121 

Gylippus hi Sicily, 363; defeats the 
Athenians, 36S ; captures the Athenian 
army, 371 

Gytheum taken by Athenians, 263; 
burnt by Thebans, 475 

HArjAUTUS, deatroj'cd by Xerxes, 209 ; 

. battle of, 427 
Helicarnassus, siege of, 528 
iiamilcar invades Sicily, 233; killed, 233 
Hannibal takes SclTnus, 438; takes iU- 
inera, 439 ; dies, 440 

Hannodius and Aristogeiton, conspiracy 
of, 117 

Harnn)sts, the Spartan system of, 409 
Harpagus the Mede, 131 
Helen, the legend of, 29 
Heliaea at j^thens, 158, 

Helicon, Mount, lo 
Hellas, the name, 5 
Hellen, the mythical hero, 23, 24 
Hellenes, the name, 23, 24, 33 
Hellenotamiae, 242, 276 
Hellespont, colonies on the, 83 ; bridged 
by Darius, 138 ; by Xerxes, 194 ; war 
on the, 236, 390 

Helots, origin of the, 73 ; their status, 74 ; 
conspire wdth Pausanias, 243 ; great 
rising of, 253 ; subdued, 263 
Heracles, a Phoenician god, 27, 28 ; temple 
of, at Tyre, 532 

HeracUdae, conquests of the, 50 
Hennae, niutUatlon of the, 354, 355 
Hermione, 15; in the Spartan alliance, 

. . 292, 474 ■ 

Hermocrates of Syracuse, 372; in Asia, 
377 ; slain, 440 
Herodotus at Thiivii, 277 
Heroic age, the, and its characteristics, 
29-38 
Hesiod, 37 
liicetas, 443 

Hlero, tyrant of Syracuse, 233, 234 
Himera founded, 88 ; victory of Golo at, 
232 ; destroyed by Hannibal, 439 
Hipparchus, assassination of, 117 
Hippias, tyrant of Athens, 116; expelled, 
lliT; at Sparta, 164 ; joins the Persians, 
175 V at Marathon, 176 
Hippocrates defeated at Deliuui, 333, 334 
llistiaeus at the Danube bridge, 139; 

fosters the Ionian revolt, 141; slain, 

■ UQ 

Homer, poems of, 29 r 
Homeric question, the, 30, 31 
Hyperbolus, the Athenian demtagogue, 
383 

IcTiN'us, architect of the Parthenon, 273 
Iliad, subject of the, 29 
Ilium, Alexander at, 526 
Inarus, Egyptian prince, 263 
India, Alexander in, 510 


Ion, mythical hero, 25 
Ionia, culonixatlun of, 55, 56 ; conquered 
by Persia, 131; revolt <tf, 141-145; 
freed l)y the Athenians, 227 ; snhm s i s 
to Alexander, 528 

lonians, the race, 24 ; expelled fri*m 
Peloponnesus by the Achaians, 49, 5o ; 
settle in Asia Minor, 55; colonies of, 
in the Euxine, S3 

Iphicrates at Corinth, 432; relievos Cor- 
cyni, 464; in Peloponnesus, 476; in 
the Social war, 490 ^ 

Isagonus the Athenian, HS, 160, 16l 
Ismenias the TiiebRti, warlike pnlh-y of, 
426 ; executed by the Spartans, 451 
I ssns, battle of, 531 
Isthmian games, 43 

Jtaliots, history of the, 223-230, 235, i l l, 
445, 449 

Italy, colonization of, by the Greeks, 87-89 
Ithaca, 9 ^ 

Ithome, fortress of A nstodemus, 76; 
stronghold of the revolted Helots, 253; 
taken by Sparta, 262 ; site of city ff 
Messene, 475 

Jason of Pberae, career of, 470, 47i ; 
murdered, 472 

Kingship, the Homeric, 34 
Knights, the Athenian, 109 

Lacedaemon and Ija^daomoiiians. &€! 

Sparta and Spartans 
Lacedaemonius, Athenian admiral, 287 
Laches, Athenian admiral, 320 
Laconia, geography of, 16 ; conquered l)y 
the Dorians, 49 ; early liistory of, 63 ; 

, invaded by the 'j'hebans, 474, 483 
Laconians (Perioed), 73, 74 : 

Lads, battle of, 144 

Laniachus, Athenian general, 353; his 
plans in Sicily, 357 ; killed at Syracuse, 

. 362 , 

Lampsacus founded, 83; Lysander at, 

■ ■' 402": 

Larissa ill Thessalj’’, 7; calls in the 
Macedonians, 477 ; taken ?)y Pelopidus, 
477 ; appeals to Philip, 497 
Laurium, silver mines of, 136 
Lelantine war, 120 

Leonidas of Sparta, 199, 203 ; slain at 
Thermopylae, 208 

Leoiitiades of Thebes, bis treachery, 452 
453 ; murdered, 456 

Leontini founded, 87 ; taken by Hiero, 
234 ; appeals to Athens, 3^1 ; captured 
by Syracusans, 352; resettled by Syra- 
cusans, 441 ; in the hands of Hiketas, 

' 448 ■ .. 

Leotychides of Sparta made king, 172; 

at Mycale, 227^ 

Ijeotychides the younger, 420 
Lepreum, attacked by Elis, 343-348 
Lesbos, colonization of, 01; poets of, 
#120; submits to Persia, 132 ; revolts 
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from AUigus, Sll*, sulidued, 3i4 *, can- 
- qUGn'.ti by notunun, 523 
Lencaft coioiiizwl^ flUi nuikes war on the 
Aeanianitui^, 300 
TiGUctra, battle of, 400, *tOT 
fiihya, colonies of the, Greeks iu, 91 
Lilylmuin* siej^o of, 445 
Locri .KptKeiihyrii, founded, 88*, iu haiuls 
of Dionj’Bius IL, 44t 
Locriaiw subdued by Xerxes, 209 *, by 
AthoiiS^, 262; make war on, Phocia, 
426; join Thebes, 4il; beaten by 
Philoiaoliis, 496; Delphi, 512 
Loeris, }i:e«}^ra(»hy of, 10 
Lonj; Walla of Athena, 258 ; destroyed, 
406; rolniilt by Oonon, 431, 432 
liyciaoK conquered by Persia, 132 
,Lycomede,a the Arcadian, 41 H 
Lycurgus, legend of, 64 ; his legislation, 

■ 65-70 ■■ ■ 

Lydian moiuJSKihj’, 121-123; conquered 
by Persia, 129, 130 
Lygdamis of Naxos, 115 
Lysander made iiauarchos, 395 ; wins 
battle of Notiuni, 3516 ; allied with 
Cyrus, 402 ; wins battle of Aegospo- 
tami, 403 ; takes Athens, 406 j his in- 
fluence in Greece, 40t); disgraced by 
the ephors, 411; goes with Agesilaus 
to Asia, 422 ; elaiu at Haliai'tus, 427 
Lysicles, Athenian general, 514 

ihlACKBOXiA submits to Persia, 140 ; allied 
to Braaidas, 336 ; invaded by Pelopidas, 
477 

lilac.edonians, the, 491, 493 
Magi, the, 127, 

lilagna Graeci, coloniuatiuu of, 88 
Malian Gulf, 9 
Mails, 9 

MalU oppose Alexander, 541 
Manfeinea, 17 ; allied to Sparta, 252 ; at 
war with Sparta, 34.3; lirst battle of, 
2H8; walls of, cast down by Sparta, 
451; rebuilt, 472 ; joins Sparta, 482: 
second, battle of, 485 
Marathon, Peisistratus lands at, 115; 
battle of, 179, 180 

IklardoniuB, governor of Ionia, 147 ; per- 
suades Xerxes to retire home, 210; 
occupies Athens, 221 ; fights battle of 
Piatacni, 224 ; killed, 225 
MasistUis, 224 
Massagetae slay Cyrus, 133 
Massilia founded, 80 
Mausolus takes Rhodes, 490 
Medes, rise* of the, 126 ; conquered by 
Cyrus, 129; rebellion of, 135 
Megabaxus in Thrace, 140 
Megabyzus conquers Egypt, 263 
Megaclcs the Alcmaeuuid, 105 
Megacles the younger,* 13 ; his dealings 
with Pcisistratus, 114, 115 
Mogalupolia foimded, 473; its wars with 
Siwirta, 488, 502 

Megara, 13 ; conquered by the Dorlafts, 


I 60 ; its colonies, S5 ; early 
j Athens, 106, 107 ; tyrants of, 

{ allied to Athens, 258; at war with 

j Athens, 265; foments the Pelopon- 

! uGsian war, 281; its lands ravaged, 
300; saved by Brasidas, 332; at war 
with Philip, 510 ; submits to him, 
517 

Megara Ilyblaea founded, 87 ; destroyed 
byOelo, 231 

Melcvarth, Phoenician god, 27, 28, 632 
Melos colonized by Dorians, 67 ; con- 
quered by Athens, 349 
Memnon, general against Alexander 
527-529 

IMendc founded, 82 ; revolts from Athens 
337 
Menelaus, 29 

Messene, founded by Epaniinondas, 475 ; 
w-ars of, with Sparta, 507; allied to 
Philip, 507 “» V 

Messene in Sicily founded, 87 ; taken by 
Anaxilaua, 231; taken by Cartha- 
ginians, 444 

Mcsseuiti, geography of, 16 ; early wars 
with vSpartii, 7-1-78 ; third Messenian 
war, 253 ; freed by Epaminondus, 475 
Methane, taken by Philip, 497 
Miletus founded, 56; its colonics, 83, 84; 
at war with Lydia, 123, 123; revolts 
from Persia, 141; destruction of, by « 
Persians, 145; joins the Athenians, 
227 ; revolts from Athons, 377 ; battle 
of, 379; at war with Persians, 419; 
taken by Alexander, 528 
Miltiades, 16S ; at the Danube bridge 
139; commands at Marathon, 176-179: 
his Parian expedition, 181; dies, 182 
Mindarus in the Hellespont, 390 ; slain, 
391 ■ 

Minos, empire of, 22, 57 
Munychia, fighting in, 415 
Mycalo, battle of, 227 
Mycenae, early greatness of, 21, 22 ; taken 
by Argivea, 252 

Myron ides defeats Corinthians, 259 ; con- 
quers Boeotia, 261 

Mytileue founded, 54 ; joins Ionic revolt, 
145 ; revolts from Athens, 3i2 ; re- 
taken, 314 ; besieged by Spartans^, 398 ; 
joins naval league, 462 

Nabox AD ius conquered by Cyrus, 132 
Nabopolassar destroys Nineveh, 125 
Nauarch, office of the, 395, 424 
Naucratis founded 92 
Naupactus taken *y the Athenians, 262 ; 
sea-fight off, 310 ; taken hy Lysauder, 
4Q9 ' 

Naxos, Persian expedition against, 140 ; 
conquered by Persia, 176; revolts 
against Athena, 25 q ; sea-fight off, 
462 

Naxos in Sicily founded, 87 ; at w'ar with 
Syracuse, 321 ; joins Athens, 357 ; beset 
by Syracusans, 433 

2o 
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NearchuSj Alexander's admiral, 541, 544 
Nectaneliis, King of Egypt, 4,'58 
Kkeratus put to death, 413 
Kicias opposes Cleon, 328; captures 
Cytliera, 33 1 ; concludes peace of Nicias, 
34(1 ; opposes Alcibiades, 345 ; opposes 
the Sicilian expedition, 352, 353 ; sent 
to Sicily, '356 ; his plans, 357 ; besieges 
Syracuse, 361; his dilatoriness, 362; 
sends for aid, 364 ; refuses to raise the 
siege, 368 ; captured, 371 ; slain, 372 
Eficodromusof.Egina, 185 
Nineveh destroyed, 125 
Nomophylaces, the, 255 

OoHUS, King of Persia, 490 
Odeum, the, 272 
Odysseus, legend of, 30 
Oenophyta, battle of, 261 
Oeta, Mount, 9 

Oetaeans join ^ysander, 426; at war with 
Phocis, 497 ; proposals of the, 505 
Olbia founded, 85 

Olympia, games of, 43 ; sewed by Phei- 
tton, 61 ; battle of, 480 
Olympias, mother of Alexander the 
Great, 519, 521 
Olympus, Mount, 6 

Olynthus rebels against Athens, 288 ; its 
freedom acknowledged, 340; forms 
Chalcidian League, 451 ; conquered by 
Sparta, 454 ; at war with Athens, 494 ; 
attacked and conquered by Philip, 5ij2 
Onomarchus the Phociaii, 496; his suc- 
cesses, 497 ; slain, 498 
OpuntiunLocrlans, 10; submit to Athens, 
262 ; revolt, 265 ; at war u ith Ph<.)cis, 
426 ; submit to 'lliebes, 471; oppressed 
by Phocians, 497 
Oracles, the Greek, 44, 45 
Orchomenus in Arcardia, adheres to 
Sparta, 473 

Orchomenus in Bo?otia, iilinyae expelled 
from, 4.8 ; seized by Boeotian oligarchs, 
264; Joins the Sparians, 426; aids 
Agesilaus, 429; liolds out against 
Thebes, 463; taken by Epaminondas, 
471 ; taken by OuomardiiiSi 49'? 
Ormuzd, the Persian god, 127 
Oroetes, satrap, 135 . 

Oropusataken by the Thebans, 480 ; given 
to the Athenians by Philip, 516 
Orthagoras of Sicyoii, 80, 99 
(}rtygia, 359 , 

Ossa, Mount, 6 

Ostracism, use of, at Athens, 157 
Othryades the Spartan, r?9, 80 
Othrys, Mount, 7 

Ozolian Locrians, 10; beaten by Philo- 
melus, 496 

Pachbs takes Mitylene, 314 ; slays him- 
self, 317 

Pactyas the Lydian, 131 
Pagondas, commands at Deliuni, 333 
Pamisus, river, 16 


i Pan, legend of, 177 
Pangaeiis, Mount, gold-mines of, 2fA ; 

worked by Philip of Macedon, 195 
Panionium, the, 57 
Parali, Attic faction, 103, 113, 115 
Paralus, the galley, 353, 403, 503 
Parmenio, general of Alexander, 528 ; at 
IssiB, 531 ; at ArbOla, 535 ; murdered, 
538 

: Parnassus, i\roiinfc, 10 
i Parnes, Mount, 12 
I Parnon, Mount, 16 ^ 

' Paros attacked by Miltiades, ISl 
I Partheniae, the, fuunfJ Tarentum, 76, 88 
i Parthenon, the, 273 
Fiirysatls, queen, 417 
Pansanias, King of Sparta, paeiiies 
Athens, 416; invades Boeotia, 427 
Piiiisanias, Pegent of Sparta, in command 
at Plataea, 222-225 ; his doings at By- 
zantium, 237 ; deposed, 2418 ; conspires 
with the Helots, 243 ; starved, 244 
Pausanias, the Macedonian, slayvS Philip, 
519 ^ 

j Pedfeis, Attic faction, 103j 113, 115 
j Peiraeus founded by Themistoclos, l7l ; 
i fortified, 240; its walls destroyed by 
{ Lysander, 406 ; rebuilt by Coiion, 431 
j Peisander at Samos, 381 ; organizes con- 
I spiracy at Atliens, 333* 384 ; flies to the 
I Spartans, 38 S 

; Peisistratus, his rise, 114 ; soiaes the 
i tyranny of Athens,^ 115; reign of;, 
115, U6 

Pelasgi, early legends of the, 22, 21 ; 
religion of the, 39 ; driven from Scyros, 
248’ ■ ■ 

Pella, 491, 503 

Pelopidas s' ays the polemarchs, 455 ; his 
character, 458 ; at f^euctra, 467 ; in 
Peloponnes <s, 474 ; conquers Thessaly. 
477 ; imprisoned by Alexander uf 
Pherae, 478 ; slain, 4^2 
Peloponnesian war, 293-406 
PeloponneBiis, geognqdiy of, 14-17 (.vct; 

under names of its divisions) 

Peneus, river, 6, 8 
: reutaeosiomedimni, 109 
I .Perdiccas of Macedoii, 288, 336 
I Periander, tyrant of Corinth, cumpjcrs 
; Coreyra, 90 ; his reign, 97 ; dies, 98 
I Pericles, rise of, 254 ; conquers Phiboeu, 

; 265; bribes the Spartans, 26t5; his 

power, 269; his democratic reforms, 

1 209-271 ; his great buildings, 272, 273 ; 

his system of cleruchies, 277 ; conquers 
Samos, 278 ; advocates alljgneo with 
Corcyra, 286; unpopularity of, in 432 
B.O., 291 ; his policy in the Peloponne- 
sian war, 298 ; ravages Megari.s, 300 ; 
prosecuted by Cleon, 303 ; death of, 305 
Pericles the younger enfranchised, 3iJ5 ; 

made strategus, 397; executeti, 401 
Perinthus captured by Athenians, 393 4 
besieged by Philip, 610 
PerjkM’ci of Laconia, 73, 74 
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Persepolls sacked by Alexander, 537 
Persians, the nation, 126 ; their rise under 
Cyrus and Darius, 127-130 ■, conquered 
by Alexander, 536, 537 (see under 
names of Kings - Gyrus, Cambyses, 
Darius, Xerxes, Artuxerxes, Ochus) 
Phalanx, the Macedonian, 494 
Phaliiris of Acragas, 99, 330 
Phalerum, 172 

Pharnabazus asks aid at Sparta, 377; 
asaisti Mindarus, 390, 391; equips the 
fleet, 392; defeated by Dercy I Lidas, 
420; chased by#Agesilaus, 423; at 
battle of Cnidus, 430 
Phayllua the Phodan defeated by Philip, 
497; dies, 499 

Pheidias decorates the Parthenon, 273 ; 

prosecuted for impiety, 291 
Pheidon of Argos, 61 ; at war with Sparta, 
77 

Philip of Madijdou taken to Thebes as a 
hostage, 478, 493 ; his character, 493; 
• becomes king, 494; takes Amphipolis 
and Pydna, 494 ; founds Philippi, 495 ; 
invades Thessaly, 497; cheeked at 
Thermopylae, 498 ; quarrels with and 
takes Olynthus, 502 ; makes peace with 
Athens, 504 ; subdues Phocis, 505 ; his 
influence in Pelopoimesus, 507 ; sub- 
dues Epirus, 509 ; besieges Perintims 
and Byzahtiuin, 5i0 ; retires iiiio 
Thrace, 5il ; invades Central Greece, 
513; wins battle of Chaeroneia, 615; 
subdues Thebes and Athens, 516 ; calls 
congri-ss at Corinth, 517; his plans, 518; 
assassinated, 519 
Philippi founded, 495 
Philippics of Denmathenes, 502, 509 
Philippidea, the legend of, 176 
Philippopolis founded, 510 
Phllippus, Alexander’s physician, 529 
Philippus the Theban slain, 455, 456 
Philocratcs, peace of, 504 ; banished, 
5(16 

Philomelus seizes Delphi, 496 ; slain, 
497 

PhilosopUcra, the early Ionic, 120 
■ Philotas slain by Alexander, 538 
Phocaea founded, 56 ; its colonies, 89 ; 
destroyed by Persians* 131; founds 
Alalia, 131 

Phoclon opposes Demosthenes, 503 ; eam- 
paigu of, in Euboea, 6oo ; relieves 
Byzantium, 511 ; rebukes Demosthenes, 

■■ 5'i9- 

Phocis, geography of, ll; invaded by 
Xerxes, * 21 ) 9; at war with Sparta, 260 ; 
allied to Athens, 262 ; attacked by 
Thebes, 426; aids Lysander, 427; sub- 
dued by Thebans, 471 ; at strife with 
Boeotia, 495 ; fortnaes of, in the sacred 
\var, 496-504; suboued by Philip, 505 
Phoebidas seizes the Cadmeia, 453; tried, 
454; slain, 461 

Phoenicians; their influence on early 
Greece, 26, 2* ; in Cyprus, 58 ; stri%gle 


with Greeks for commerce of the Eux- 
ine, 83; in Egypt, 91; submit to 
Cambyses, 133 ; fleets of, employed by 
the Persians, 144, 1 94, 249, 386, 390; 
submit to Alexander, 532 (see also 
under Carthage) 

Phormio, naval victories of, 310 
Phoros, the, of the Delian League, 241 
Phvyniclms (politician) conspires with 
the Four Hundreii, 383 ; his coup (Petatf 
384; murdered, 386 

Phryniclms (writer), bis play of “ The 
Fall of Miletus," 145 
Phyllidas the Theban, 455, 466 
Pindus, Mount, 6 
Pinocutlicca, the, at Athens, 272 
Pisa conquered by Elis, 78, 79 
Plague of Athens, 302 
Plain, Attic faction of the, 103 
Plataea allied to Athens, 116 ; its troops 
at Marathon, l77 ; destroyed by Xerxes, 
209; battle of, 225 ; attacked by The- 
bans, 296; siege and capture of, 317; 
restored by Spartans, 450; again de- 
stroyed by Thebans, 463 
Plato visits Syracusf, 446 
Pleistoanax bribed by Pericles and 
exiled, 265, 266; restored from exile, 
340 

Pnyx, the, 1 54 

Polemarch, the Athenian, 103, 117 
Poly crates of Samos, 132, 135 
Poms, King of India, opposes Alexander, 
540 

Potidaeafounded,S3; revolts from Athens, 
2SS; recaptured, 304; taken by Philip 
of Macedon, 494 
Probonleumata at Athens, 157 
Propylaea, the, built by Pericles, 272 
Pry tallies, the, 152 
Psammeticbus I. of Egypt, 91 
Psainmetichua 11. of Egypt, 134 
Psammetichus, tyrant of Corinth, 98 
I’iiyttaleia, 215 
Pydna taken by Philip, 494 
Pyloa, ancient kingdom of, 34, 49 
Pylos in Mesaenia, Athenians at, 322; 

'fighting at, 323-330 
Pythagoreans, the, in Italy, 229 
Pythian games, the, 43 
Pythoiiicus accuses Alcibades, 355 

Religion of the Greeks, 39-42 
Rhapsodists, tlie, 30 

Ehegi urn founded, 88; tyrants of, 231; 
at war with Syracuse, 320; Athenians 
at, 357 ♦ 

Rhetra of Lyciirgus, 65 
Rhianus and the Messenian war, 76 
Rhodes colonized, 57 ; sends emigrants 
to Sicily, 88; revolts irom Athens, 
379; joins the naval league, 462; en- 
gages in the Social war, 489 ; conquered 
by Mausolus, 490 
Rivers of Greece, the, 3 
Roxana, wife of Alexander, 539 
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Sjvomii) war, the first, lot 
Sacred war, tlie second, breaks out, 496 ; 
progress of, 497, 498 ; ended by 
Philip, 505 

Sacred war, the third, 5ia, 5ia 
SalaelUns at Mitylone, 31 a ; slain, 314 
Salaminia, the alley, 350 
Sakmis in Cyprus founded, 58 ; battle 
of, 261 

Saluniis (island) taken by Athenians, 
106; battle of, 217; ravaged by Spar- 
tans, 310 

Samos colonized by lonlans, 56 ; Poly- 
crates tyrant at, 132-135; fleet of, at 
Lade, 145 ; reconquered by Persians, 
145 ; revolts from Persia, 227 ; revolts 
from Athens, 278 ; loyalty of, in Pelo- 
ponnesian war, 378; Athenian fleet at, 
331-385; sedition at, 383; taken by 
Lysander, 410 ; taken by the Athenians, 
489 , 

Sappho, 120 

Sardaiiapaliis, legend of, 125 
Sardis taken by Cyrus, 130; burnt by the 
lonians, 142 ; submits to Alexander, 
528 

Scione revolts from Athens, 337 ; retaken, 
340 

Scylax, 138 

Scyros captured by Cimon, 248 
Scythia, Greek colonies in, 85 ; invaded 
• by Bai'ius, 138; in vaded by Alexander, 
539 

Sellnus iiuinded, 88 ; at war with Segeata, 
352 ; aids Syracuse, 363 ; destroyed by 
Carthaginians, 438 
Sclyiubria taken by Athenians, 393 
Sepeia, battle of, 167 
Sestos taken by the Athenians, 236; 

Athenian fleet at, 390, 403 
Sicels, the, 88, 87 ; aid the Athenians, 
361 

, Sicily colonized by the (Greeks, 86-88 ; 
early history of, 230-336; wars in, 
322, 333; invaded by the Athenians, 
361-371 ; renewed wars in, 438 ; in- 
vaded by Carthaginians, 439; in the 
power of Dionysius X., 443 ; freed by 
TiraolGon, 4.48 

Sicyon, 15 ; taken by the Dorians, 60 ; 
tyraiits of, 99 ; sends ships to Salarais, 
212 ; attacked by the Athenians, 263 ; 
taken by Epamlnondas, 477 
Sinope founded, 84 ; destroyed by Cim- 
merians, 121 

Slsygambis, mother of Darius Ilf., 531, 
537 ^ 

SitalcBS of Thrace, 303, 311 
Smyrna founded, 65 
Social war, outbreak of, 489 ; ends, 190 
Socrates opposes the decrees of CalUxeuUvS, 
401 ; executed, 437 
Sollium, 540 

Solon, early life” of, 106; his legislation, 
108-111; his travels, 113; his last 
years, Xl4 


Sophocles, the tragedian, commands at 
Siimos, 278 

Sparta, ancient kingdom of, 34 ; conquered 
by tile Dorians, 49 ; early history of, 
63; legislation of Lycurgus, 05-09; 
engages in .?iloFseniau wars, 74-77 ; 
defeats Arglves and Arcadians, 79 ; 
supreme in Pelopnunesua, 8u ; colonizes 
Tarontura, 88; allied to Croesus, 129; 
refuses aid to Ionia, 141 ; expels Hip- 
pks, US; expels Cleisfchones, 149; at 
war with Argos, 165; sends tfl^ops too 
late for Jlariitlion, 181 ; sends Leonidas 
to Tiicrmopylae, tOR ; troops of, , at 
Piataea, 225; attacked by revolted 
llt.'hds, 253 ; at war with Athens, 263 ; 
subdues Helots, 262 ; renewed war 
with Athens, 265 ; makes peace, 266 : 
supports the Corinthians against 
Athens, 290 ; resources of, at outbreak 
of Peloponnesian war, ^3 ; in Pelo- 
ponnesian war, 293-405 ; supremacy 
of, in Greece, 407-168 (sec under names 
of Spartan generals and statesmen);^ 
feeling in, after Leuctra, 4 69 ; attackki 
by Kpaminondag, 474; wars of, with 
tlxe Arcadians, 478 ; second attack on, 
by Epamlnoiulas, 483 ; continued war 
of, with Mesaene, 486 ; wars of, with 
Megalopolis, 488; aids the Pimclans, 
498 ; attacked by troops of Philip, 567 ; 
refuses to submit to Philip, 517 ; opposes 
Alexander* 523, 520, ^45 
Spartan institutions, 65-72 
Sphacteria blockadeil, 325 ; captured, 330 
Sphodrias attempts to seize Athens, 46U 
Spithrldatcs, satrap, at tlie Granicus, 527 
Sporades, the, 18 

Statir^h manded to Alexander, 614 
Sthonela'idas the Eglior, 289 
Rtrategl, tho Athenian, 159, 186 
Suaa, capital of Cyrus, 123 ; Tlicmiatoclos 
at, 246 ; Felopidas at, 479 ; taken by 
Alexander, 536 

Sybaris founded, 87 ; destroyed by Croton, 
230 ; its inhabitants settle Thurii, 277 
Sybota, sea-fight off, 288 
Synimis, the, 403 

Syracuse founded, 87 ; tyrants of, 231- 
23v3 ; freed from tyrants, 234 ; ut u^ar 
with Catana, etc., 320 ; designs of the 
Athenians against, 353; siege of, 361- 
368; victory of, over Athens, 370; 
sends ships to the Aegean, 377 ; wars 
with its neighbours, 438 ; and with 
Carthago, 439 ; subject to Dionysius L 
and II., 441-446; freed by Pion, 447; 
anarchy at, 447 ; freed by Timuloon, 
-448 ■■ ' ■ ■ . ' ' 

Syssitia at Sparta, 70 

Tactics, Greek. Jfee under Alexander, 
Marathon, Maiitinoa (first battle of), 
Iphicratcs, and Epaminondos 
Tanagra, battle of, 261 
Tar;jntum founded, 77, 83 ; wars of, with 




the liipygians, 235; latter wars with 
the Lucaniaiis, 449 
Tayj^ctiw, Mount, IB 
Tearless Battle,” the, 47a 
Tep;oa, wars of, with Sparta, 79; its 
tDopsnt Plataea, 223; buttle at, 252; 
its troops at Mantinea, 348 ; massacre 
at, 472 ; troubles at, 43 1 
Teleclus of Sparta, 72 ; slain, 74 
Temeaiis, 49 

Tempt?, pii§s of, 7 ; Xerxes at, 1 9B 
** 'ron TiioiHand,” expedition of the, 417, 

« Ten Thousand ” of Ircadia, 473 
Teos taken by rersiiuis, 131 } revolts 
from Athens, 377 

Thales of Miletus, his philosophy, 120 
Thasos, PhoGuieuins at, 26; qt)nquercd by 
Greeks, 35 *, revolts from Athens, 231; 
revolts a second time and is recovered, 
393 ; taken byiJitonicus, 404 
Theagenes of Megam, 99 ; his war with 
.^\thens, 104-106 

» Thebes founded by Cadmus, 27 ; con- 
quered by Boeotians, 48 ; at war with 
Athens; 116, 151 ; joins Xerxes, 209; 
its troops at Plataea, 226 *, taken by the 
Greeks, 226 ; at w^ar with Athens, 26U ; 
subdued by Athens, 261 ; freed, 265 ; 
foments Peloponnesian war, 231 ; makes 
attempt on Plataea, 2U6 ; its troops at 
Beliuin, 334 ; sends aid to Sparta, 346 ; 
advocates destruation of Athens, 405 ; 
insults AgesiUius, 422 ,* declares war on 
Sparta, 426; war of, with Sparta, 427- 
431 ; snifers by ijeace of Antalcidas, 
451; seized by Phoebidas, 453; freed 
by the exiles, 455 ; war of, with Sparta, 
460-466 ; supremacy of, in Greece, ; 
469-483; strife of, with Pliocis, 495- i 
497 ; joins Athens against Philip, 512 ; 
troops of, at Ghaeroiieia, 514; taken by 
Philip, 516 ; destroyed by Alexander, 
524 

Themistocles, character of, 170; founds 
PeiracuB, 172 ; fosters the navy, 18G ; 
at congress of Corinth, 189 ; in com- 
, inand in Thessaly, 19G ; in command 
atArtemisium, 201; a<lvot?atea evacua- 
tion of Athens, 209 ; his disputes with 
the admirals, 213; secret dt*aliags of, 
with Xerxes, 214-219; his embassy to 
Sparta, 239, 240; his exile, 244, 245; 
dies ill Asia, 246 
Theoclcs, oekist of Xaxos, 87 
Theoporapua, King of Sparta, 76 
Therameuea* joins the Four Hundred, 
384; at variance with his colleagues, 
3S6 ; accuses the generals after Argi- 
nuaae, 409; his embassy to Sparta, 
405; joins the Thirty Tyrants, 412; 
slain by Oritias, 414 • 

Thermopylae, pass of, 9 ; Leonidas at, 
199 ; battle of, 203-205 ; the Athenians 
seize it, 49H ; Philip passes it, 513 
Therun of Acragas, 232 • 


Theseus, legend of, 24; finding of hil 
bones, 248 
Thesniothetae, 103 

Tiiespiae, troops of, at Thermopylae, 205 ; 
hunii. by Xerxes, 209 ; aids Sparta, 
460 ; taken by Thebans, 463 ; destroyed, 

. 471 ' 

Thessaly, geograxdiy of, 9 ; conquered by 
the Thessalians, 48 ; submits to Xerxes, 
11)7; troops ot; desert Athenians at 
Tanagra, 261 ; towns of, allied to 
Athens in 433 b.c., 295; Brasidas in, 

■ 335 ; Agesilaus crosses, 429 ; Jason of 
I Phefae subdues it, 470 ; anarchy in, at 
I Jason’s death, 471; PelopidaSj in, 477 ; 

I wars of Alexander of Pherae in, 478, 
i 481; joins Thebes against pliocians, 
496 ; Philip in, 49S ; becomes subject 
I to Philip, 509 

Thetes, class at Athens, 109 ; arehbnship 
' opened to, 269 
I Thibron, general in Asia, 419, 420 
i “ Thirty Tyrants ” at Athens, career of 
, the, 412-4.15 
“ Thirty Years’ Peace,” the, 266 
I Thrasybiiliis of Athens, general at Samoa, 
j 3S5 ; at Cyzicus, 390, 391 ; exiled, 412 ; 

I leads the attack on the tyrants, 415 ; 

! his victory, 416; killed in Asia, 434 
I Thrasybaius of MiletUvS, 9S ; fall of, 122 
' 'rhrasydaeiis, tyrant of Acragas, 233 
Thrasyilus, general at Samos, 385 ; at 
Cyzicus, 390, 391 ; takes Colophon, 
393 

Tinicyditles, son of Melesiaa, opposes 
Pericles, 274 ; exiled, 276 
Thticydides, son of Olorus, at E'ion, 336 ; 
banished, 336 

I Thurii founded, 277 ; aids Athens, 366 ; 

I at rvar with the Lucaniaiis, 445 

Thyreatis, conquered by Sparta, 79 ; 
given to the Aeginetans,*3(Jl ; taken 
from Sparta by Philip of Macedou, 
517 

Timocratos of Rhodes, 424 
'rimolaliB of Corinth, 428 
Timoleou slays his brother, 4S8 ; liberates 
Sicily, 448, 449 

Tiinophaiies, tyrant of Goriutb, slain, 
4uS8 

TimotUeus at Coroyra, 462 ; fails at Chios, 

,■ ADO 

Tii'ibazus, satrap, 433, 434 
Tiryns, excavations at, 21 
Tissaphernea aids the Spartans, 37 S ; in- 
trigues with Alcibiades, 379-381 ; im-. 
prisons AlcibUide!!?, 391 ; superseded by 
Cyrus, 395; returns to Asia Minor, 
419 ; besieges Cyme, 420 ; executed, 423 
Titbraustes, satrap, 423, 424 
Tolmides harries Messenia, 262; slain at: 
Coroneia, 265 

Torone founded, 83 ; revolts from Athena, 
336 ; retaken by Cleon, 338 
Trapezus founded, 84 ; the “ Ten Thou- 
Blind” at, 419 
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Tripliyli.i, l(J; disputed Ijy Kleiaas ami 
Arcadians, 478 

Troemi, ir>; tukoii by Dorians, 50 ; re- 
ceives exiled AtUeuians, 210; allied to 
Atliens, 203 ; aids Sparta, 

Troy, legend of the lull of, 20 
I’y rants, the age of the, 94-100 
Tyro stormed by Alexander, r»32, 533 
Tyrians. under Phoenicia 
Tyrrheno-Pelasgi, in Aegean, 24 ; harry 
I'Jgypt 25, 37 ; driven from Scyros, 248 
Tyrtaeus, 75 

Xanthippiis accuses Miltlades, 182 ; com- 
mander at Mycnle. 227 


Xenophon, his expedition with the. '{‘on 
Thonsund," 418, 419 

Xerxes comes to the throne, 182; his 
character, 18S; determines tu invade 
Greece, 1,88; his Grecian expedition, 
192-218 ; returns to Asia, 219 ; assassi- 
nated, 240 

Zacyntiiks, 17; ravaged by Corintliians, 
303 ; allied to Athtnis, 321 ; ravaged 
by Ipiiicrates, 463 # 

5!engitae, class at Athens, 109, 209 
Zeus, charact.er of^ire god, 4 1 
Zoroaster, religion of, 120, 127 
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